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Introduction 


The last ten years or so have seen enormous changes in electronic design. Once upon 
a time you could use a ruler to measure a circuit’s sophistication—the more square inch- 
es of silicon, the more sophisticated the circuit. Because complex circuits are really a 
collection of smaller ones, the size of the board was generally a good indicator of how 
big a job it was designed to perform. It was also a good indicator of how much of its 
operation you could hope to understand. Man wasn’t made to deal with systems featuring 
parts like IC-3000 and whose schematics were bound in volumes more than an inch thick. 

The larger the boards became, the more the individual designer became a special- 
ist; square wave oscillators were designed on one side of the room and sine waves on 
the other. Only a few people had the responsibility of dealing with the operation of the 
entire circuit, and even they couldn’t tell you why R-3495 was 500 ohms instead of 50k 
ohms—that was the specialist’s job. 

This development had a significant effect on the hobbyist. The difference between 
the output of a design team and the work that could be produced by an individual was 
enormous. After all, there’s only so much you can do on Saturday afternoons. It takes 
a lot of man-years of work to get to the point where you label a part with a number 
like IC-3000. As the us-against-them gap got bigger and bigger, it seemed the hobbyist 
was doomed to a life of producing light dimmers and function generators. Then one day 
everything changed. 

Enter the microprocessor. 

When microprocessor chips began to show up on the market at reasonable prices, 
the us-against-them gap started to shrink. You could sit at your bench and design circuits 
using the same techniques and (for the most part) the same hardware used by large 
design teams. The microprocessor is the great equalizer. But, like a lot of other things, 
you have to put in a lot of work before it can do work for you. 

There are tremendous advantages to microprocessor-based design. One design can 
do lots of different things: part counts reach an all time low, PC board layouts are much 
simpler, circuits can react to changing conditions . . . the list is endless. 

So, you may well ask, how do I get started? What do I have to do to take advantage 
of all these neat things? Good questions. 

There are many microprocessors on the market and each of them has its own 
advantages, disadvantages, and things to watch out for. Which one you use, naturally, 
will depend on what kind of design you have in mind. The general techniques involved 
in putting together a microprocessor-based design, however, are the same for all of them. 

By the time you finish this book, you’ll have enough knowledge under your belt to 
build circuits around microprocessors in general and the 8088 in particular. Even though 
all of our discussions will be geared around the 8088, they’re easily transportable to 
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just about any other microprocessor on the market. Although there might be differences 

‘in the bus width, addressing range, instruction set, and so on, every microprocessor 
has to address external memory, be driven by clocks, handle interrupts, and deal with 
I/O. When you get right down to it, there are more similarities than differences. 

If you’re familiar with the basic techniques of microprocessor-based design, you’ll 
have no trouble shifting from one to another. 

Designing hardware around a microprocessor is very similar to a gates-only design. 
You'll find yourself dealing with the same sort of decoders, counters, and logical glue 
used in a standard circuit. The only real hardware differences you’ll notice are that you'll 
need a lot less silicon to get a particular job done, and timing could be more crucial. 
But none of these will cause any extensive brain damage. What will drive you up the 
wall is a different area altogether. Of course I’m talking about the great god SOFTWARE. 

Microprocessors are wonderful time savers. They can do all sorts of terrific things, 
but there’s a catch. You have to tell them what to do; you have to write software. Pro- 
gramming 'a CPU is a whole science in itself. It takes a whole new way of thinking and 
a new numbering system as well. There’s also no way around it. The inescapable truth 
is this: 


IF YOU WANT TO USE THE HARDWARE 


YOU HAVE TO USE THE SOFTWARE 


If you have some experience in digital circuit design and know a bit about 
programming—even BASIC programming—you’ll feel right at home as you work your 
way through these pages. But if you think that CMOS is a Russian satellite or a JUMP 
is just an Olympic event, you’ll have a hard time understanding the material covered 
in this book. Everything is covered step by step but I’m going to assume you’ve already 
burnt your hands with a soldering iron a few times, and as far as software is concerned, 
I’m not going to pull any punches with the numbering system. The name of the game 
is hex. 

So, for all you who haven’t been scared off, let’s roll up our collective sleeves and 
start looking at the 8088. 


vii 


The 8088: A First Look 


HE HALLMARK OF A MICROPROCESSOR—WHAT MAKES IT DIFFERENT FROM ANY OTHER 
I sort of IC—is that a standard IC does what it’s designed to do while a microprocessor 
does what it’s told to do. 


WHAT IS A MICROPROCESSOR, ANYWAY? 


The best way to understand exactly how a microprocessor works is to think of it 
as a collection of separate IC’s in one package. If you were to slice one open, you’d 
find things like flip-flops, memory, counters, gates, and all the other standard elements 
available as individual IC’s. All of these sections are necessary for a microprocessor to 
work, but they’re not what makes a microprocessor unique. If you assembled all these 
separate elements exactly as they’re arranged in a microprocessor, you might get an 
interesting circuit, but you wouldn’t have a microprocessor. 

The real heart and soul of a CPU are two sections that don’t have any counterpart 
anywhere else—the Arithmetic Logic Unit (ALU) and the Instruction Decoder. There 
have been a lot of changes in CPU design since Intel introduced the 4004, the first 
microprocessor, in 1971. Microprocessors have become faster, bigger, smarter, and 
more versatile, but no matter which one you pick, the reason they’re able to do what 
they do is the ALU and the Instruction Decoder. 

The ALU is the CPU’s engine. It knows how to access the chip’s internal storage 
registers, move data from one to another, do both mathematical and logical operations, 
and so on. Now, if you have some experience with microprocessors, you might think 
that these are precisely the sorts of operations you build into programs. Well, they are 
and they aren’t—how’s that for being logical? 

The ALU only does primitive operations. When you write a program for a 
microprocessor, even the simplest instruction is actually made up of a series of primitives. 
As an example, let’s consider what has to be done to add one to the value stored in 
one of the CPU’s registers. The instruction you give would be something as simple as 
“Increment the register’’ but the actual operation carried out by the microprocessor 
is much more complicated. In order to carry it out, the following series of events has 
to happen: 


1. The register has to be accessed. 

2. The stored value has to be read. 

3. The value has to be incremented by one. 

4, The new value has to be stored in the register. 


ALE as 
READ 
INCREMENT 


Fig. 1-1. Graphic representation of 
an INCREMENT instruction. 
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When the instruction is more complex it can be broken into many more primitive steps. 
If these primitive operations were the only way you could talk to a microprocessor, 
programmers would be really hard pressed to come up with things like spreadsheets, 
word processors, and games. Fortunately, we don’t have to talk directly to the ALU, 
that’s the Instruction Decoder’s job. 

The Instruction Decoder is an interpreter. It can recognize a predefined collection 
of commands and translate them into a series of primitive operations that can be 
understood by the ALU. If we go back to our previous example, the Instruction Decoder 
would take the ‘‘Increment’’ command, break it up into primitives, and then have the 
ALU carry out the primitives one by one. An ‘‘Increment’’ command to the 
microprocessor would cause the Instruction Decoder to tell the ALU to: 


1. Access the register. 
2. Read the value. 

3. Add one to it. 

4. Store the value. 


It doesn’t take much to see that the Instruction Decoder makes it much easier to 
use the microprocessor. Notice that I didn’t say it was easy, only easier. In order to 
get the microprocessor to do a particular job, you have to be familiar with the repertoire 
of the Instruction Decoder—known more familiarly as the microprocessor’s ‘Instruction 
Ser. 

Each CPU has its own unique instruction set and, if you want to talk to it, you’ve 
got to learn to speak its language. As you can see, while microprocessors may be very 
powerful tools, they’re pretty hardheaded as well. You can tell a microprocessor to do 


just about anything you want as long as you pay attention to the one thing it tells you— 
namely: 


DO IT MY WAY OR DON’T DO IT AT ALL 


The bottom line is simple. Basing a circuit design around a CPU can save all sorts of 
time, energy, and aggravation when you follow all the rules. But break just one of the 
rules—even accidentally—and you’ll discover a new meaning for the word ‘‘grief’’. 

The secret to a successful design is a good understanding of the hardware, a thor- 
ough grounding in the software, and a systematic approach to the problem. Trying to 
put together a microprocessor-based circuit without these three requirements is the best 
way I know to reserve space in the rubber room where you can spend all your design 
time bouncing off the walls. 


GETTING TO KNOW THE HARDWARE 


So why use the 8088? That’s a good question considering that there are lots of oth- 
er microprocessors to choose from. 

The answer is very simple. 

There are CPU’s that are more powerful, more versatile, or more intelligent. You 
also don’t have to travel too far to find a CPU that’s faster or even easier to use. What 
you won’t find, however, is a CPU of equivalent power that also meets the two 
overridingly important requirements of the tinkerer’s market—namely price and 
availability. It’s all well and good to talk about some CPU that can address multiple 
gigabytes of memory or execute instructions at a rate just below the speed of light but 
if you can’t get them in onesies for less than ten bucks apiece they’re not worth playing 
around with. Remember the eighth Law of Life and Design: 


IF YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO BLOW IT UP 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO USE IT 


Write that down in ‘‘End of the World’’ type and nail it on the wall over your bench. 

The 8088 was one of the pioneer members of the third generation microprocessor 
club—a direct descendant of the 4004, the world’s first CPU and the grandson of the 
8080, the heart of the earliest home computers. 

Being a third generation microprocessor means the 8088 packs a real wallop. VLSI, 

(Very Large Scale Integration), techniques have given the chip a lot of muscle—the ability 
to manipulate sixteen bit data, directly address a megabyte of memory, a hefty operating 
speed, and a versatile sixteen-bit instruction set. Even though the chip is more than 
ten years old, it’s still a terrific choice for use in driving circuits designed to do a particular 
job. 
: The 8088 is a kind of wolf in sheep’s clothing since it looks like an eight-bit chip 
to the hardware but a sixteen-bit chip to the software. In actual fact, it’s completely 
software compatible with the 8086, its real sixteen-bit big brother. A lot of people point 
to the eight-bit data bus as a disadvantage but, if the truth be known, this is really one 
of the CPU’s most attractive features. It means you can use standard eight-bit support 
chips, (both cheap and available, remember?), and PC board layouts are simpler. How 
does Intel manage to pack 16 bits of processing power into what hardware sees as an 
eight-bit chip? The only way to see this is to pin one down and take it apart. 


ROCK BOTTOM BASICS 


When we start putting our hardware together, you'll notice that the 8088 feels warm 
when it runs. By the time you finish this book and you understand how much it can do, 
you'll probably wonder why it doesn’t hum as well. The CPU spends all its time— 
absolutely every moment its powered up—doing stuff. Not only that, but even if you 
tell it to do nothing whatsoever, its idea of doing nothing is to keep doing something— 
executing No Operation instructions over and over. We’ve just covered our first official 
lesson... 


MICROPROCESSORS ARE WORKAHOLICS 


Give them voltage and a clock and that’s that—they punch in to work and they don’t 
punch out. 

Every microprocessor ever made, including the 8088, goes about its business by 
reading your instructions and then executing them. Even though there are differences 
between CPUs, they all deal with your instructions in the same way—by breaking them 
down into a logical series of steps. This is the second official lesson that you should commit 
to memory. 


MICROPROCESSORS ALWAYS DO THINGS IN A LOGICAL WAY 


It may not always seem that way, but it’s true. 

When you give the 8088 an instruction, it breaks it down into a list of primitive 
operations, and then does them one at a time. This is the essential truth of a CPU. It 
treats everything it has to do as a series of sequentially ordered steps and, short of turn- 
ing it off, there’s absolutely nothing you can do to change it. 

Accept it. 

The CPU’s lifeblood—its heartbeat—is the system clock. All the steps it performs 
for every instruction it executes are broken down into a specific number of clock pulses. 
The real measure of a microprocessor’s efficiency, and one of the main factors determining 
how fast it’s going to run, is how many clock cycles it takes to do a complete instruction 
from beginning to end. In life, someone once said, timing is everything. 

The most basic CPU timing parameter, known as the “T Cycle’’, is equal to one 
complete cycle of the system clock. If you’re running the 8088 at 5 MHz, one T Cycle 
is going to last 200 nanoseconds. The time it takes the 8088 to execute a particular 
instruction is always measured in T Cycles, or more commonly, ‘‘clocks’’. The CPU takes 
four of these clock cycles and combines them into a “Machine Cycle’’—this is the time 
it needs to transfer data between itself and an external memory or I/O location. 

Keeping this in mind, you may be surprised to hear that the 8088 can take as long 
as 150 clocks to execute some instructions and as few as 2 clocks for others. This becomes 
even stranger when you see that how long an instruction takes to execute has nothing 
to do with the number of bytes of code needed to write the instruction. As a matter 
of fact, some two byte instructions take 2 clocks while other two byte instructions take 
150 clocks. 

So what’s the answer? 

Believe it or not, I’ve already given you the answer. Part of the reason is that the 
8088 divides each instruction into a sequence of primitive operations and some instructions 
are broken down into more parts than others. The other part is that a microprocessor 
can only handle one address and one piece of data during each machine cycle. 

It’s also important to remember that while the 8088 is a sixteen-bit microprocessor 
inside its silicon walls, its data bus is only eight bits wide. When you tell the 8088 to 
handle a sixteen-bit word, its bus can only deal with eight bits at a time. As a result, 


if you transfer a 16-bit quantity from memory to a register, it will take two machine cycles 
‘to get the job done. And don’t forget that adding more machine cycles means adding 
more clocks to the time it takes the 8088 to execute the instruction. The bottom line 
here is that it will always take longer to do an external operation on a sixteen-bit word 
than on an eight-bit byte. This is even true when you’re talking about the same instruction. 


DATA BUS 
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Fig. 1-2. A sixteen-bit data access 
takes twice as long as an eight-bit 
access because of the width of the 
8088’s external data bus. 
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If you tell the 8088 to decrement one of its registers, it will actually get the job 
done in less than one machine cycle because the only trip it has to make to the outside 
world is to go and get the instruction. Decrementing the register takes place inside the 
CPU. Tell the CPU to decrement a memory location, however, and the whole situation 
becomes very different. The 8088 needs one cycle to read the number stored in memo- 
ry, two cycles to do the arithmetic, and a fourth one to write the new value back into 
memory. 

If you really get into the nuts and bolts of the 8088’s internal timing, you’ll see that 
while the CPU needs a complete machine cycle to do one data transfer on the bus, it’s 
more accurate to count the number of clock cycles. The 8088’s unique internal design 
allows it to execute more than one instruction during one machine cycle. In the example 
we just saw, decrementing a register takes only two clock cycles, so the 8088 can execute 
two of them during the time taken for one machine cycle (four clock cycles). Pretty 
amazing stuff. How is it possible? 

The answer to this riddle and the secrets behind all the other mysteries of the 8088 
are buried in the silicon. So pack a box lunch, put on a pair of travelling shoes, and let’s 
take a hike through the CPU to see what we can find. 


The 8088 Architecture 


es MISLEADING TO THINK OF THE 8088, OR ANY MICROPROCESSOR FOR THAT MATTER, AS A 
single IC. Even though it’s housed under one roof in a single piece of plastic, the CPU 
is actually a collection of separate IC’s under one roof. If you were able to slice one 
open and look at its component parts, you’d find a lot of familiar bits and pieces staring 
at you. The CPU is a complex circuit composed of old standbys like ROM, RAM, adders, 
decoders, and counters. To say nothing of the thousands of gates needed to glue 
everything together and make the chip work. 
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Fig. 2-1. Standard CPU sequential instruction processing. 


No matter what kind of microprocessor you talk about, it spends a major part of 
its working day doing two basic things over and over again—fetching instructions and 
then executing them. Since the traditional microprocessor could only do one thing at 
a time, if it was busy fetching an instruction it couldn’t execute one. This has always 
been a major bottleneck affecting performance. Whenever the CPU finished executing 
one instruction, it had to wait for the next one to be gotten from system memory. This 
waiting represented a lot of lost and potentially usable processor time. Enter the 8088. 

One of the features introduced with the 8088, (and all of Intel’s 16-bit 
microprocessors), is the idea of the instruction queue. This unique feature is a regular 
part of most mainframes, but had never appeared in a single chip CPU until it was de- 
signed into the 8088. 

The 8088 has been divided in half—one part, (called the Bus Interface Unit or BIU), 
takes care of talking to the external world on all the system busses and control lines 
while the other, (the Execution Unit or EU), handles internal CPU stuff. Since these 
two sections are completely independent of each other, the 8088 can do two things at 
the same time. Really. 

The two parts of the 8088 function independently and talk to each other over the 
internal CPU busses. At the same time the Execution Unit is busy carrying out 
instructions, the Bus Interface Unit gets the next program instruction and puts it in the 
queue, also called the pipeline. When the Execution Unit finishes with an instruction, 
it doesn’t have to wait for the next one to be fetched since it’s already available in the 


Fig. 2-2. The 8088 instruction queue. 


Fig. 2-3. 8088 parallel processing. 
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pipeline. Parallel fetch and execution operations translate into a significant increase in 
CPU throughput without the need to up the clock rate. 

The Execution Unit is completely isolated inside the 8088 and is totally dependent 
on the Bus Interface Unit for communicating with the real world. It decodes instructions, 
manipulates data, and uses the BIU to transfer data back and forth to system memory, 
I/O, and other external devices. The instructions it follows are delivered by the BIU 
and are, as you've probably already guessed, the program stored in external memory. 
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When you talk about the arrangement of the internal elements of the CPU, you’re 
really talking about its “‘avchitecture’’—the kind of structure shown in the block diagram 
of Fig. 2-4. As you can see, the 8088 really is divided in half. The BIU and EU each 
take care of their own jobs and pass information back and forth over the internal busses 
shown in the diagram. 

If you’re familiar with earlier eight-bit microprocessors, you should recognize some 
of the registers in the diagram. Before we get into the details of the 8088’s private parts, 
let’s spend a bit of time looking at the registers. Some of them are carryovers from 
the eight-bit days and some of them are unique to the sixteen-bit world. 

Understanding the register setup in the 8088 isn’t just a matter of satisfying your 
curiosity either. Unless you have a good handle on what they are and how they work, 
you'll have no luck coming to grips with the 8088’s unusual addressing scheme. Remember 
that a one meg memory map means the CPU has to have a way of generating a twenty- 
bit address. That can be accomplished several ways and, as we'll see, Intel chose a less 
than obvious method of getting the job done. 

All the 8088 registers are shown in Fig. 2-5. To give you a good idea of just how 
much more flexibility is provided in this sixteen-bit CPU, I’ve highlighted all the registers 
that are also found in the 8085, Intel’s last eight-bit microprocessor. At first glance things 
can be a bit confusing. After all, there are nine 16-bit registers, four 8/16-bit registers, 
and one 16-bit status (or flag) register. The most convenient way to get a handle on 
all the registers is to break them up into the four groups shown in the drawing. 
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Fig. 2-5. The 8088 registers—the original 8080/8085 registers are outlined in bold. 


GENERAL PURPOSE DATA REGISTERS 


The “Data Registers’ that are handled by the Execution Unit are like the ones you'll 
find in most microprocessors. As a matter of fact, the only major change here is that 
the 8088’s Accumulator has been widened to sixteen bits. These registers can be treated 
as either two eight-bit registers or one single sixteen-bit register. As in the 8085, these 
data registers are used for general arithmetic or logical operations. When we get to the 
8088 instruction set, we'll see that some of these registers are specially designed to 
be used for particular purposes such as counting or indexing, but this is more a function 
of the instruction set than a characteristic of the particular register. 
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Fig. 2-6. The data registers—the original 8080/8085 registers are outlined in bold. 


THE POINTER AND INDEX REGISTERS 


The Execution Unit also has control over four ‘‘Pointer and Index Registers’. Al- 
though these can also be treated as general purpose registers, they’re really designed 
to do very specific jobs. The SP (Stack Pointer) and BP (Base Pointer) registers are 
used mainly for taking care of the 8088’s stack. Some microprocessors, such as the 6502, 
fix their single stack at a definite memory location. The 8088, however, can handle an 
unlimited number of stacks. Each one can be up to 64K in size and located anywhere 
in the 8088’s one meg address space. The only restrictions that apply to the stacks are 
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Fig. 2-7. The pointer and index registers—the original 8080/8085 registers are outlined in bold. 


their 64K size limit and they must start at an address boundary that is an even multiple 
of 16 bytes. 

The 8088 builds a 16-bit wide stack and uses the SP register to point to it’s top. 
The stack is referred to as “Top Down”’ because it builds down in memory from a base 
address. Pushing two bytes on the stack will automatically decrement the value in the 
SP register as well as storing the two bytes at the new ‘‘Top’’ of the stack. If you’re 
popping something off the stack, the 8088 will transfer the data and increment the SP 
register. If this seems confusing, and it is sort of brain bending to consider that the top 
of the stack is lower down in memory, take your time and work through the stack 
operation shown graphically in Fig. 2-8. Make sure you get this straight in your head 
since, unfortunately, 


YOU AIN’T SEEN NOTHIN’ YET 


The BP (Base Pointer) register is like a second stack pointer. It can be used for 
any general purpose but it was intended to be something like the piece of paper you 
put between two pages to mark a particular place in a book. Since the 8088 is capable 
of building a very large stack, Intel thought it would be a good idea to include a pointer 
whose value wouldn’t automatically change whenever a stack operation was executed. 
In actual fact, if you think about it, it’s a terrific idea. 

Consider this. 

Popping data off the stack doesn’t zap it from stack memory. The string of bytes 
put on the stack stay in exactly the same place you put them—the only thing that changes 
is the number stored in the stack register. Now, let’s say that you’re about to pop a 
byte off the stack that your program plans on using frequently. The standard way of 
handling this would be to reserve a location in memory and stash the value there. This 
is really rather wasteful now that we know the byte will still be in stack memory. It’s 
more economical to transfer the Stack Pointer to the Base Pointer before we pop the 
stack. If we pop the stack after doing this, the SP register will, as we’ve seen, be 
incremented, but the original value of the Stack Pointer will be: stored safely away in 
the Base Pointer. 

The two last members of this group are the SI (Source Index) and DI (Destination 
Index) registers. As with the other registers, both of these can be used for general stor- 
age but their real strength shows up when they’re used in the 8088’s powerful string 
handling functions. Since both of these registers are capable of automatic incrementing 
and decrementing, they really shine when you use some of the 8088’s unique table look- 
up features. When you plan on an application that has to depend on huge data structures, 
(certain math operations, maintaining tables of data, etc.), the instructions you’ ll be using 
will make heavy use of these two registers. 


THE CONTROL REGISTERS 


The 8088’s two control registers are pretty much the same as the ones that have 
existed since the (now) prehistoric days of the old 8008. The IP (Instruction Pointer) 
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Fig. 2-10. The 8088 string registers. 


is the register that used to be called the ‘‘Program Counter’ back in the old eight-bit 
days and its job hasn’t changed very much since then. The only thing it has to do is 
keep track of the next program instruction in line to be executed. 

There’s one important difference. 

Because of the 8088’s unique instruction queue, there are usually three instructions 
that are of immediate concern, namely; 


1. The instruction the Execution Unit is currently carrying out. 
2. The imstruction currently stored in the instruction queue. 
3. The instruction to be fetched by the Bus Interface Unit. 
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Fig. 2-11. The 8088 control registers—the original 8080/8085 registers are outlined in bold. 
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In a traditional microprocessor the program counter would point to the memory 
address of the next instruction to execute while in the 8088, because of the instruction 
queue, the IP register will be pointing to the next instruction to be fetched. 

The Status (or Flags) register is sixteen bits wide but only nine of the bits are used. 
I suppose that Intel had some ideas for new flags but the chip has been essentially un- 
changed since it was first rolled off the silicon assembly line ten years ago. Now that 
the 8088 has gone from being the new kid on the block to an established silicon superstar, 
the chances are mighty slim that Intel, or anyone second sourcing the chip, is going to 
stick something new on the substrate. Redoing the architecture also means adding to 
the 8088’s instruction set and that’s not something you can toss off between breakfast 
and lunch. As if all that isn’t enough, Intel has made a lot of serious money off the 8088. 
The all-important rule is 


YOU DON’T SCREW AROUND WITH SUCCESS 
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and that one was first thought up when all people did with flags was salute them. 

As we’ve seen so often before in looking at the 8088, a good part of the contents 
of this register is a direct carryover from the old eight-bit world. Five of the flags built 
into the 8088 are exactly the same ones Intel has been using since the days of the 8008 
and they also occupy the same bit positions in the register. 

The Carry Flag, (Bit 0), indicates if the result of an arithmetic operation has caused 
the high order bit, (8 or 16 bit word), to be changed. Since this flag only reflects a carry 
on the high order byte, it’s used by the operations that do multibyte arithmetic. 

The Parity Flag, (Bit 2), will be set to a ‘‘1’’ if an operation has produced an even 
number of high (1) bits. The most common use for this flag is to check the integrity 
of received data after it’s been transferred from one place to another. A lot of systems, 
such as the IBM-PC, make heavy use of this flag for detecting, and then reporting, mem- 
ory errors. What IBM owner hasn't, at one time or another, seen the infamous ‘‘Parity 
Error at’’ message? 

You can use this kind of error checking in the software you write for your own circuit 
but keep in mind that a parity check is no real guarantee of data integrity—as a matter 
of fact, you’d really have to stretch your brain to find anything more primitive. Just look 
at the odds of catching an error with a parity check. 

To take a simple example, let’s see what kind of insurance we can get from a parity 
check when we’re dealing with a four-bit digit. 


One possible value has none of the bits set high. 

Four possible values have only one of the bits set high. 
Six possible values have only two of the bits set high. 
Four possible values have only three of the bits set high. 
One possible value has all of the bits set high. 


See 


Since there are only sixteen possible values, everything’s great if we’re transferring 
a ‘‘0’’ or an ‘‘F’’, but the odds of having a parity check catch an error with the other 
14 digits are only 62.5% in the worst case and 75% in the best case! 

So much for parity checking. 

The Auxiliary Carry Flag, (Bit 4), is very similar to the carry flag. It can be tested 
to see if an arithmetic operation resulted in a carry between the two nibbles of an eight- 
bit byte. If the flag is set, there has been a carry from the low order nibble to the high 
order nibble, and if it’s clear, the reverse has taken place. The most popular use for 
this flag is in doing decimal arithmetic. 

The Zero Flag, (Bit 6), is straightforward. It will be set if the result of an operation 
is zero. This is the flag used for most compare operations such as testing for the press 
of a particular key on the keyboard, detecting the end of a counting loop, and so on. 

The Sign Flag, (Bit 7), can be tested to see whether the result of an operation 
has been positive or negative. In the frequently backwards world of microprocessors, 
if the sign flag has been set to a ‘‘1’’, (high), the result is negative, and if it’s been cleared 
to a ‘‘0’’, (low), the result is positive. 

Some CPU manufacturers try to make things a bit more intuitive by referring to 
this flag as the “‘Negative Flag’’, but it can still be confusing. This seemingly cockeyed 
state of affairs results from the use of ‘‘2’s complement signed binary’’ as the standard 
CPU way of representing negative numbers. I agree that it’s a weird way to do busi- 
ness, but you can’t blame Intel for that. The remaining four flags are unique to the 8088. 

The Overflow Flag, (Bit 8), will let you know if an operation has caused the loss 
of the most significant digit. This can be a very important consideration when you’re 
doing arithmetic and it can be trapped by including the IOF (Interrupt On Overflow) 
instruction in the early part of your program. If an overflow occurs after you’ve issued 
this instruction, the 8088 will generate an interrupt and run the related interrupt handling 
routine whose starting address you’ve stored in the interrupt table. 

The Jnterrupt Enable Flag, (Bit 9), does exactly what you think it does. If it’s set, 
the 8088 will respond to external interrupts and if it’s cleared, the 8088 will ignore them. 
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It’s important to remember that the 8088 will always recognize NMI, regardless of how 
this flag is set. 

The Direction Flag, (Bit 10), determines which way strings will be processed. If 
the flag is set, all of the 8088 string handling instructions will autodecrement, which means 
that strings will be handled from right to left. Clearing the flag will cause strings to be 
handled from left to right (autoincrement). 

The Tvap Flag, (Bit 11), is Intel’s gift to programmers and you'll probably take 
advantage of it when you start writing software. When this flag is set, the 8088 single 
steps through instructions. The CPU generates an internal interrupt after each instruction 
which means you can run diagnostic routines between instructions. These can include 
conditional tests, memory dumps, or anything else you want. All you have to do to use 
this feature of the 8088, is store the starting address in the interrupt table. 

If you’ve had some experience with microprocessor circuit design, you already know 
what a colossal headache software development can be. It’s hard enough to work the 
kinks out of code written to run on an existing computer system and there you have 
the benefits of a (theoretically) debugged operating system and a host of utilities. Writing 
software for your own hardware means you’re out there on your lonesome—no utilities, 
no debuggers, no nothing. I’m saying this now because I want to make sure all of you 
understand that the trap flag is really a terrific thing. 

But you’ll find that out for yourselves. 


THE SEGMENT REGISTERS 


If you’re a sharp reader and have been digesting the occasionally undigestible stuff 
we’ve been talking about so far, there should be one BIG question in your mind. Since 
the 8088 registers are only sixteen bits wide, how in the name of something or other 
can you generate twenty-bit addresses? 
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Fig. 2-12. The 8088 segment registers. 


During the design of their 16-bit CPU’s, Intel had to, (no pun intended), address 
the same problem. There are two ways to deal with this. You could 


1. Make the data and control registers at least 20 bits wide. 
2. Combine two 16-bit registers to handle a 20-bit address. 


For better or worse, Intel decided on the second choice. The first one is viable as well— 
Motorola used this in the 68000—but there are advantages to the second one that were 
of particular interest to Intel. 

Ever since the days of the old 8008, Intel has made it a point to maintain upward 
compatibility from one generation of microprocessors to the next. This makes the new 
CPU’s much more attractive to the people who use them—system designers. Being able 
to use all the improved features of a new microprocessor without having to learn a whole 
new instruction set or design rules saves all kinds of time, energy, and brain damage. 
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Intel’s decision to go with solution number one was very heavily influenced by the 
enormous popularity of the 8080. Don’t forget that CP/M was designed around the 8080 
so there was a huge amount of software built from and ready to run on a compatible 
8088 instruction set. 

Intel’s answer to handling the 20-bit addresses needed by their new sixteen-bit 
microprocessor while still keeping the register set compatible with the older CPU’s was 
to add an additional set of new registers designed exclusively for formulating addresses. 

These became the four sixteen-bit Segment Registers. 

The 8088 breaks its 1 meg memory space into four separate 64K chunks—one for 
each of the segment registers. Why four different registers? Because it makes the 8088 
extremely flexible. But let’s see how the 20-bit addresses are constructed before we 
look at each of the segment registers in detail. 

A 20-bit address is formed by combining the 16-bit number stored in a segment reg- 
ister with another 16-bit number called the offset. The two numbers are added together 
but, as you probably realize, there’s more to the story than this, since the last time 
I checked, the most you can get from adding two 16-bit numbers is a 17 bit, not a 20 
bit number. The best way to see this is to actually add the largest possible 16-bit 
number—FFFFh—to itself. 


This PREF PEPE ALI IY Via 2 eee 
Plus reer ps Us Us a Us UG Le 8 
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The result, as you would expect, is a 17-bit number. It’s obvious that the 8088 is doing 
something else besides simple addition. 

When the 8088 decides to create a 20-bit address, it adds both of these numbers 
together alright, but first it takes the number in the segment register, shifts it four bits 
to the left (adding four zeros on the night). Once the shift is finished, the 8088 takes 
this new number and adds it to the second number (the offset). Sound a bit confusing? 
Let’s do it all manually. 

Suppose we want to access memory location C80BDh. The first thing we have to 
do is put C800h in the segment register and use 0OBDh as the offset. Once we’ve done 
this, we can turn the BIU in the 8088 loose to calculate the address. 


Segment register contains C800 1100 1000 0000 


Shift it left 4 bits <--> C8000 1100 1000 0000 0000 
Get the offset value --> OOBD 0000 0000 1011 
Add together and get --> C80BD 1100 1000 0000 1011 


The result is the twenty-bit address we were looking for. But this isn’t the end of the 
story. 

We’ ve already seen that the 8088 deals with its one meg address space in 64K chunks. 
What’s really happening is that the segment register is defining the base point (0000h) 
of a 64K block while the offset number indicates the address within the block. The 8088 
can only deal with 64K of memory at a time, but that 64K is just a small window on 
the entire one meg address space. When you want to use a particular location, you first 
tell the 8088 what location to regard as 0000h by loading it in the segment register. After 
you’ve stored this starting location, you can access any address that’s between it and 
64K (FFFFh) above it by giving the BIU, (where all of the address calculations are done), 
the offset address. 

If you’ve got this straight in your mind, it should occur to you that since the segment 
registers are 16 bits wide, they can hold any value from 0000h to FFFFh (or 65535 for 
you people with ten fingers). That means you can have 65536 different base addresses. 
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Fig. 2-14. Building a twenty-bit 
address from two sixteen-bit 
addresses. 
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Since the offset is also 16 bits wide, it can hold any one of 65536 different addresses 
as well. It would seem therefore, that by combining these two registers, you can specify 
any one of 65536 times 65536, or up to 4,294,967,296 separate locations—an address 
space some 4000 times larger than the 8088’s one meg universe. 
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So what’s going on? 

The answer is that we’re taking one real physical address and breaking it up into 
two logical addresses. We reached address C80BDh by combining C800h and 00OBDh 
but we could get to C80BDh by using lots of other number combinations. For example, 
if the segment register was loaded with C7FFh and we used 00CDh as the offset, the 
8088 would generate the same address. 


Segment register contains C7FF POO OPT] eel: Tay 


Shift it left 4 bits --> C7FFO TOO ODT 000C 
Get register value --> OOCD 0000 0000 1100 1101 
Add together and get --> C80BD 1100 1000 0000 1011 TPOl 


Try this yourself with other combinations until you’re sure you understand how it 
works. The segment registers, and the idea of segmented addressing are unique features 
of the 8088 and both of them are basic parts of the CPU’s operation. If you don’t get 
a handle on them now, you’ll have a hard time later on. Trying to come to grips with 
software without understanding the hardware is a sure road to the funny farm. 
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Fig. 2-15. Different combinations of segment and offset addresses can point to the same absolute address. 


The shift and add operations used to create a 20-bit address from two 16-bit addresses 
are, fortunately, handled automatically for you by the 8088. Your only part in the process 
is to tell the CPU what the two numbers are. But since you have to deal with two numbers 
in order to generate one address, you may be wondering just what the advantages of 
this system are. 

I’ll be the first one to admit that it’s nice to deal with CPU’s, (the 68000, for example), 
that address their entire memory in a neat linear fashion. Each address is defined by 
a unique combination of bytes—the memory map is more intuitive and it’s easier to keep 
things straight in your mind. Segmented addressing, however, means that you have to 
think twice when you want to address a location that’s outside the current 64K block. 
Dealing with code, therefore, is a bit confusing. 

But only at the beginning. 
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_ If your program can live inside a single 64K segment—and let’s be fair, 64K is a 
lot of code—the only contact you’ll have with the segment registers is to load them with 
an appropriate value at the outset of your program. The classic case of ‘‘set it and forget 
it’’. The fact that the 8088 is going through all sorts of hassles to calculate the correct 
addresses is its problem, not yours. 

The really big plus you get from Intel’s segmented addressing scheme is that it’s 
a snap to write relocatable code. As a matter of fact, it takes extra work on your part 
to create code that has to live in a unique memory location! Not only that, but dealing 
with memory in segments makes it easy to write re-entrant code, handle large data tables, 
and all sorts of other goodies as well. 

All this terrific stuff is possible because users, (that’s us), only deal with addresses 
that are relative to the values stored in the segment registers—the 8088 has the head- 
ache of translating them into absolute memory locations. Using a segment register will 
seem a bit weird at first, but once you get used to it you’ll think of it as the most natural 
thing in the world. 

The 8088, like any other microprocessor, has three main uses for external memory— 
holding programs, storing data, and maintaining the stack. Since each of these areas has 
to be handled differently, Intel gave each of them a separate segment register. This 
gives you a lot of control over the memory map. Your code lives in one place, your data 
in another, and the stack in a third. The fourth segment register—officially known as 
the “Extra Segment Register’’—can be used to point to another data location, a second 
stack, or whatever you want. 

Most 8088 applications use the segment registers in a very linear fashion. The “Code 
Segment Register”’ points to the beginning of the program address space, the “Stack 
Segment Register’’ contains the base location of the current stack, the “Data Segment 
Register’’ has the address of one data area, and the “Extra Segment Register’ has the 
starting address of another. In general, segment registers keep everything nicely 
organized and, as we'll see, this is a big help in creating software. What’s really happening 
here is that the 8088 is forcing you to think of memory in a modular sort of way and 
that’s a good thing since all successful software has to have these three key ingredients: 


STRUCTURE, STRUCTURE AND STRUCTURE 


There’s no way in the world that you’re going to be able to make the 8088 do anything 
if you don’t treat the project in a systematic and organized manner. 

You can design around the 8088 without being on intimate terms with all the details 
of its internal architecture but the more you know about it, the better your design will 
be. How easily you can get from place to place inside the 8088 depends on how familiar 
you are with all the silicon sidestreets and shortcuts. A description of the 8088’s 
architecture is really a list of the tools available to make the 8088 do whatever you have 
in mind. And you can’t get the job done if you don’t know how to use the tools. 

There’s a big difference between knowing what the tools are and knowing how to 
use them. This brings us face to face with what makes the process of designing around 
microprocessors so totally different from building with discreet components. 

The first time you power up a gates only circuit, it does what it was designed to 
do (or so you hope). Getting the hardware wired up in a microprocessor-based circuit 
is only part of the job. You can power it up but we all know that it’s not going to do 
anything—it may start smoking and smell funny, but that’s another story. Making the 
8088 do the job you want means manipulating the tools—you have to tell it what to do. 

And that, as we all know, means software. 

But before we get there, we still have some hardware to look at. Now that we’ve 
gone through the 8088’s internal arrangement, let’s examine the CPU lines we have 
to work with. After all, the only way we can talk to the CPU is by using the signals 
it makes available on the pins. 
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The 8088 Pinouts 


li YOU’RE NEW TO SIXTEEN-BIT STUFF, THE FIRST THING THAT SHOULD CROSS YOUR MIND 
is how in the world do you get a 1 meg address space into a standard 40-pin dip? An 
off the cuff answer would be that you do it with mirrors and if you carefully examine 
the pinouts of the 8088, you’ll see that’s not far from the truth since several of the pins 
do double duty. Remember that being able to directly talk to a megabyte of memory 
means the 8088 needs 20 address outputs, AO through Al9. When you add that to the 
8 data pins, power, ground, and the miscellaneous control signals, you’re going to rapidly 
run out of available pins. 

As you can see from Fig. 3-1, Intel’s solution to this problem is to let two signals 
time share the same physical pin. The 8088 pins can be grouped into three basic cate- 
gories. 


1. Address and Data 
2. Power and Timing 
3. Control 


As we take a look at each group of pins, you’ll begin to understand the differences and 
similarities between this microprocessor and all of its eight-bit ancestors. 


ADDRESS PINS 


When you talk about the address outputs, you also have to talk about the data pins 
since the data is time multiplexed on the lower eight address pins, AO through A7. Pin 
sharing is nothing new. If you’re familiar with the Z-80, for example, you’ll probably 
remember that the refresh counter for dynamic memory appears on the lower part of 
the address bus while the CPU is busy elsewhere doing instruction decoding. Even Intel’s 
own 8085 combined the address and data lines. 

Now, time sharing pins is a good way to pack more features into a chip—we’ll see 
that it makes the 8088 extremely powerful. But remember the third Law of Life and 
Design: 


THERE’S NO SUCH THING AS A FREE LUNCH 


The price you pay for 8088’s enhanced functions is an increase in the size of the 
headache you'll get when you design around it. You need decoders and latches to grab 
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the appropriate information from the chip at the right time. Besides having to be careful 
about the system timing, it also means you have to plan on some extra silicon overhead 
when you’re laying out your circuit. All the miscellaneous logic we have to add to 
demultiplex the signals is stuff that really belongs inside the CPU itself. 

It’s anyone’s guess as to why Intel went this route. They had done the same thing 
with the 8085, (their super-duper 8080), and it had gotten a somewhat less than 
enthusiastic response from most of the industry. Of course, by the time they finally got 
around to introducing it, Zilog’s Z-80 had already been around for three years and was 
the overwhelming chip of choice for 8080 type applications. 

The 8088 (and 8086) are really sixteen-bit versions of the eight-bit 8085—as we 
get into the 8088 we’ll see that even the internal architecture is similar. As a matter 
of fact, software written for the 8085 can be modified to run on the 8088 with an absolute 
minimum of brain damage. 

For whatever it’s worth, there’s no doubt in my mind that if IBM hadn’t decided 
to use Intel stuff for their PC’s, Intel wouldn’t be as big a company as they are now. 
It takes more than just a good microprocessor to make a silicon superstar—it has to 
be used in a major application.But we’re getting way ahead of ourselves. 

The address pins on the 8088 are functionally divided into three groups—ADO0 through 
AD7, A8 through A15, and Al16 through A19. The reason for breaking them up like this 
is that not all of them carry the address all the time. Just about the only two things they 
have in common are that their portion of the address is valid during the beginning of 
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each instruction cycle and the lines float when some other device takes control of the 
bus. We’ll take a closer look at this when we talk about the control signals. 

The first group, ADO through AD7, is the most versatile. During the first part of 
an instruction cycle, (we’ll get into timing in a bit), the 8088 puts the least significant 
part of the address, (the lower eight bits), on these pins. As soon as the CPU gets to 
the second part of the instruction cycle, it removes the address from these lines and 
floats them (tristated) to get them ready for their next job. When the 8088 reaches the 
third part of its instruction cycle, it uses these pins as the data lines. Since data has 
to be able to go two ways, these pins become bidirectional during this stage of the 
instruction cycle. 
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The second group of address pins, A8 through A15, are a set of plain vanilla address 
pins and the portion of the complete address they carry stays valid for the entire instruction 
cycle. 

The final address pins, Al6 through A19, are what make the 8088 a sixteen-bit CPU 
since they’re the addresses from 10000h, (that’s a decimal 65,536), to FFFFFh, (or 
decimal 1,048,575). These lines carry valid address data at the same time as the first 
group of address lines, (the beginning of each instruction cycle), and then carry status 
signals which indicate the address segment currently in use, (S3 and S4), the state of 


Fig. 3-2. Demultiplexing, or sepa- 
rating, the address and data 
busses. 
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Fig. 3-3. The 8088 address pins. 
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Fig. 3-4. The 8088 power and timing 
pins. 


the interrupt enable flag, (S5), and a flag to indicate that the 8088 has control of the 
bus, (S6). 


POWER AND TIMING PINS 


The 8088 operates off a single five-volt supply and the standard HMOS version of 
the chip can draw as much as 350 mA. If you don’t have a supply that can handle that, 
there are CMOS versions of the 8088 that only need about 10 mA per MHz of operating 
speed. The HMOS and CMOS versions of the chip are functionally identical and the only 
one able to tell which one you’re using is your local electric company. Obviously, if you 
plan on doing a lot of battery operated stuff, CMOS is the way to go. 

There are two ground pins on the 8088, pin #1 and pin #20. The voltage for VCC 
should be 5 volts +/-10% and it’s a good idea to decouple the VCC pin with a small 
bypass capacitor (about .1pF). It is really, REALLY important to remember that these 
two ground pins are NOT electrically connected in the chip! Making the assumption that 
they’re tied together, (and letting one float), will guarantee flakey operation at best and 
foul smelling smoke at worst. This is generally the sort of mistake you only make once. 
Fortunately, as we’ve already seen, 8088’s are cheap enough to keep this from being 
a complete disaster. 
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The 8088 has nice and simple clock requirements. Once upon a time in Intel’s history, 
(with the 8080), they insisted on having the CPU supplied with two non-overlapping clocks. 
Luckily for all of us, that requirement disappeared with the 8085 and all of the Intel CPU’s 
that followed, including the 8088, only needed a single clock. It has to be asymmetrical, 
(33% duty cycle), with steep rise and fall times, (no more than 10 nanoseconds). 

The basic system clock is fed to the CLK input and The 8088 is fairly tolerant about 
waveforms. Just about any oscillator that meets the speed and duty cycle requirements 
of the data sheets can be used—but there’s a better way. Intel makes the 8284—a chip 
that generates clock pulses perfectly tailored to the 8088. And as if that isn’t enough, 
it also provides fully synchronized startup and manual reset as well. 

Since the 8088 registers are made from dynamic memory cells, they have to be 
constantly refreshed. This means the minimum clock speed for any 8088 is 2 MHz but 
the maximum rate depends on the version of the chip you’re using. This can be either 
5 MHz (an 8088), 8 MHz (an 8088-2), or 10 MHz (8088-1). You pay more for faster 
parts but even the super-speedy model is sold by most of the major mail order houses 
for under fifteen bucks. 


CONTROL PINS 


The control signals of the 8088 are where we start to see the big differences be- 
tween this chip and its eight-bit ancestors. How many control signals you have available 
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Fig. 3-5. The 8088’s clock requirements. 
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Fig. 3-6. Using an 8284 to generate the basic 8088 system clock. 
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depends on whether you operate the 8088 in the ‘‘Minimum’’ or ‘‘Maximum’’ mode. 
You choose one or the other by tying pin #33 either high, (Minimum mode), or low, 
(Maximum mode). While configuring the chip to run in the Maximum mode gives you 
a much more complete set of control signals, it takes another chip, an 8288 bus controller, 
to make it happen. Before we get into the differences between these two modes, let’s 
take a look at the control signals that are the same for both. 


8088 
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RD READY INTR TEST NMI RESET MN/MX INTA ALE DEN DT/R ID/M WR HOLD HOLDA SSO 
Fig. 3-7. The 8088 control pins. 


The RD line is similar to the equivalent line found on all other microprocessors. It’s 
an active low output that indicates the 8088 wants to read data either from memory or 
an I/O port. Since the data bus is multiplexed with the bottom part of the address bus, 
you might expect a timing hassle in determining when the bus is ready for data. 

Fortunately, Intel took care of this by guaranteeing that RD will remain high until 
the address is removed from the bus. We already saw that ADO through AD7 first carry 
the address, then float, and then function as the data bus. The RD line doesn’t become 
active until the bus floats. As a result, when RD is active, the only bits you’ll see on 
the bus are data. Problem solved. 
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Fig. 3-8. The 8088’s READ timing waveforms. 


The READY input is the signal used by either memory or I/O to let the 8088 know 
when the requested data operation is finished. When the data transfer is completed, the 
external device can let the 8088 know it’s done by putting a high on the READY line. 
Remember that the 8088, like any microprocessor, allows a finite amount of time for 
each instruction and that holds true for operations involving an external device as well. 
How much time is allowed is a function of the CPU’s clock speed and the particular 
instruction that’s being executed. 

The most common use for the READY line is to slow the 8088 down when it’s dealing 
with external devices that can’t handle data at CPU speed. 

Let’s suppose we’re using an I/O device that can’t transfer data fast enough to meet 
the 8088’s required timing. By putting a low on the READY line after the start of the 
T2 clock cycle, the CPU will extend the machine cycle and wait until the READY line 
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is brought high again to indicate that the transfer is completed. The 8088 extends the 
instruction cycle by adding what are officially known as ‘‘Wait States’’ between the T3 
and T4 cycles. Every time a wait state is added however, you'll see a significant 
degradation in the CPU’s performance since the addition of only one wait state will 
lengthen the instruction time by as much as 25%. 

If you’re designing a system that uses lots of slow I/O, it can be quite a job to make 
sure your I/O hits the CPU’s READY line at the right time all the time. A good way 
around this is to think of your circuit as normally not ready—in other words, you want 
the 8088 to wait for your I/O every single time they have to talk to each other. You 
can do this by having the external devices hold the CPU READY line normally high (active) 
and only pull the line low when it’s finished transferring data. 

Circuit designs that use I/O fast enough to deal with the bus at full CPU speed can 
consider themselves to be normally ready and only activate the READY line during those 
times when they need more time on the data bus than the CPU normally allows. 

When we actually start designing 8088 circuitry, we’ll see what has to be done to 
minimize the amount of wait states. In general, though, doing this means carefully picking 
the right number for the CPU clock and balancing it against the kind of devices you plan 
on hanging on the bus. 
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Fig. 3-9. The 8088’s READY timing waveforms. 


The INTR pin, the Interrupt Request input, is the door that gets you into the 8088’s 
powerful external interrupt servicing routines. This is one of the most exciting features 
of the CPU and what makes it ideal for small board, stand-alone applications. The 8088 
can handle 256 vectored, prioritized levels of interrupt and it looks at INTR at the end 
of each instruction cycle. If the CPU sees that the line has been made active (brought 
high) by an external device it will jump (or vector) to the subroutine whose address has 
been stored in memory in a lookup table. 

The location of the lookup table is fixed (00000h - 003FFh) but the contents are 
entirely up to you. Building the interrupt vector table is one of the first things that should 
be done by the system firmware. We’ll see that while it’s certainly possible to design 
around the 8088 without using interrupts at all, it’s a pretty silly thing to do since they 
provide an unbelievable amount of flexibility for even a small board system. 

The INTA Unterrupt Acknowledge) line is an output that becomes active (low) when 
an external device makes an interrupt request by putting a high on the INTR pin. When- 
ever the 8088 receives this request, it waits until the current instruction cycle is ended 
and then puts out a low pulse on the INTA line for two consecutive cycles. Intel refers 
to these, logically enough, as “‘interrupt acknowledge’’ cycles. The first one is to let 
the device generating the interrupt know that the interrupt is being serviced. During 
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the second cycle, the CPU expects the external device to have put the interrupt level 
(0 to 255) on the data bus. The 8088 then takes this code, finds the appropriate entry 
in the interrupt vector lookup table, and executes the code it finds there. 

The TEST input is a way of stopping the 8088 until it’s started up again by some 
external event. If you issue a ‘‘Wait’’ instruction, the 8088 will go into cruisamatic until 
the TEST input is brought low. As soon as the low is detected, the 8088 will zip back 
into drive and go on its merry way executing instructions. Think of this as manually 
triggering a scope—it’s pretty much the same thing. 
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Fig. 3-12. The 8088's TEST input timing waveforms. 


The NMI line is the Non-Maskable Interrupt—otherwise known as the ‘‘Disaster 
Line’’. It’s called this because, since there’s no way for it to be disabled by software, 
most systems use it to indicate that some sort of catastrophic event is going to happen. 
This might be something like an imminent loss of power, a memory error, or any other 
type of ‘‘end of the world’’ event. 

To make the input even more responsive, the NMI input is edge, rather than level, 
triggered. This means the 8088 will react during the low to high transition of the NMI 
line instead of waiting for it to reach a high. Once the line has been activated, the 8088 
will finish executing the current instruction and then jump to the NMI handling routine 
whose starting address has been stored in the appropriate place in the lookup table. 

The RESET pin is an active high signal that stops the 8088 dead in its tracks. There’s 
a bit of a failsafe on this line since the RESET signal has to stay high for at least four 
clock cycles before it will be taken seriously by the CPU. Once this time requirement 
is satisfied, the 8088 will float the address and data lines and do absolutely nothing else 
until the line is brought low again. When the RESET line is released, the CPU will jump 
to the instruction you’ve stored at the power-up location of FFFFOh. 
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Fig. 3-13. The 8088’s NMI timing waveforms. 


Triggering the RESET line is a good thing to do at powerup since you can have 
the 8088 jump to all the routines needed to properly initialize the system. It’s also handy 
to be able to manually hit the RESET line when you’re trying out new code, since software 
in the development stage produces crashes more often than results. Or so they tell me. 
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Fig. 3-14. The 8088’s Reset timing waveforms. 


The MN/MX pin is used to set the microprocessor in either the MINIMUM or 
MAXIMUM mode. Strapping this pin one way or the other will redefine the functions 
the 8088 assigns to a few of the control pins. In general, configuring the 8088 to run 
in the MAXIMUM mode, (MN/MxX tied low), is a good idea if you want to design a system 
that has several microprocessors accessing the address and data busses. When the 8088 
is in MAXIMUM mode, it has to be used with the 8288 Bus Controller. The redefined 
8088 pins, (shown in parentheses), drive the 8288, which decodes them into an expanded 
set of control signals. As a result, you get twenty control lines in MAXIMUM mode 
as opposed to thirteen in MINIMUM mode. Intel did things this way for the same reason 
they multiplexed the address and data lines—there are only so many signals you can 
make available with a 40-pin dip. 

Single board systems, like the one we’re going to put together later on, can get 
along very well with the control signals provided by running the 8088 in MINIMUM mode 
(MN/MxX tied high). Once we’ve gone through the design of the MINIMUM system, 
you'll have no trouble designing a system that runs in MAXIMUM mode. 

Don’t fall into the trap of thinking that you’re shortchanging yourself by running a 
MINIMUM mode system. Most of the MINIMUM mode circuit designs don’t even need 
all the control signals provided directly by the CPU alone. As a matter of fact, you’ll 
see that the 8088’s native control signals are more than adequate to control even a fully 
IBM-XT compatible system. No kidding. 

The control lines that are altered by the MN/MX setting show up on pin #24 through 
pin #31 and pin #34. If you have some experience in microprocessor-based design, you'll 
recognize most of the MINIMUM mode control signals. 

The ALE (Address Latch Enable) output is the way you separate the low order 
address and data. Since these signals are multiplexed on the same pins, you need an 
external signal to let you know what kind of information is currently on the pins. When 
ALE becomes active, (goes high), the 8088 is telling you that the entire 20-bit address 
is on the bus. It’s possible to design systems that don’t have to separate the address 
and data lines, but any designer who has his head screwed on tight, will use ALE to 
latch the address in external buffers. Besides eliminating potential brain damage in the 
design, a lot of external devices want the address to be available for the entire instruction 
cycle. Besides, latches are cheap. 
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Fig. 3-15. The difference between the 8088’s MINIMUM and MAXIMUM mode control signals. 


The DEN (Data Enable) output is an active low signal that’s most often used to 
control the enabling of external data buffers. When the line is active, the 8088 is telling 
the rest of the system that the data bus is available for use. By letting DEN control 
access to the data bus, you’re guaranteed not to have any timing hassles, at least not 
any caused by bus contention. And since the seventh Law of Life and Design is: 


AVOIDING HASSLES IS A GOOD THING 


it makes a lot of sense to let the 8088 do as much of the work as possible. 

The DT/R (Data Transmit/Receive) line is a companion to the DEN line. When DEN 
lets the buffers know that the 8088 isn’t using the data bus, DT/R tells them whether 

The IO/M (Input-Output/Memory) output tells the system what kind of data transfer 
the 8088 wants to do. This line goes high to indicate that the CPU is talking to an I/O 
port and low when the CPU wants to deal with system memory. 

The WR (Write) line is an active low signal used by the 8088 to signal the system 
that a write operation is taking place. You might be thinking that we have a bit of 
redundancy here since the RD and WR outputs seem to be doing much the same job 
as DT/R. Well, to be political about it, I’ll keep as many friends as possible by saying 
yes and no. 

When we start talking about system timing, you'll see that DT/R becomes active 
a bit earlier in the instruction cycle than either RD or WR. This can be a handy thing 
to know if you’re using a storage device that needs some advance notice when it’s going 
to be accessed by the CPU. This would cover parts that have longer access times or 
require some precharge time when you want to talk to them. 
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Fig. 3-16. The 8088's basic address and ALE timing waveforms. 
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Fig. 3-17. The 8088's DT/R and DEN timing waveforms. 
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the CPU is expecting them to send (DT/R low) or receive (DT/R high) data. Both of 
these outputs were designed to work with Intel’s 8286 or 8287 data transceivers, but 
they can be used with any transceiver whose outputs can be floated such as one of the 
standard 7424X parts (either TTL or CMOS). 

Some 8088 based systems make heavy use of DT/R as well as RD and WR while 
other systems don’t use DT/R at all. Going one way or the other has absolutely nothing 
to do with the complexity of the system or the size of the job it has to do. The only 
real deciding factor is how you go about the design. Microprocessors are versatile tools 
and there’s always more than one way to get the job done. It’s time for the eleventh 
Law of Life and Design: 
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Fig. 3-19. The 8088’s 1O/MEM timing waveforms. 
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IF YOU ONLY SEE ONE SOLUTION, 


YOU DON’T UNDERSTAND THE PROBLEM 


So keep your mind open when you’ re doing circuit design. If you get stuck somewhere 
go for a walk, use a different color pen, or as an absolute last resort, eat a Twinkie. 

The HOLD line is an input that’s used by an external device that wants to get control 
of the system busses and control lines. When a high is put on this line, the 8088 will 
float both its control and bus lines and then let the external device know that it can use 
the bus. The CPU will stay in this state until it sees a low on the HOLD line again. 

HOLD is useful for multiprocessor systems since it’s a perfect signal for avoiding 
bus contention. The most common use for HOLD is doing DMA, (Direct Memory 
Access). DMA is a powerful way to get things done without having to involve the 8088—a 
lot of operations can be done much faster if you keep the microprocessor from putting 
its two cents in. One of the best examples of this sort of thing is dynamic RAM refresh. 
If you let the 8088 handle it, the processor’s built in overhead, (due to the instruction 
fetch and decode times), will really stretch out the operation. 

This is a bad thing for two main reasons. On one hand, dynamic RAM refresh is 
a very time sensitive operation—should your routine take too long, you might as well 
not bother doing it since all your data will get trashed anyway. On the other hand, if 
you do manage to write some slick routine that gets the job done in time, you'll be run- 
ning the routine so often that the rest of your program will appear to be running at a 
snail’s pace. 

The HLDA (Hold Acknowledge) line is the output used by the 8088 to let external 
devices know that it has removed itself from the bus and has floated all the lines. If you’re 
using a device like Intel’s 8237 DMA Controller, (a good choice, by the way), it will 
connect directly to the 8088 control lines and properly handle the HOLD and HOLDA 
signals. 

The SSO (Status Signal Output) will give you an up to the minute report of what 
the 8088 is currently doing on the bus (if anything at all). The information can be gotten 
by decoding SSO along with IO/M and DT/R as shown in the following table. 
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Fig. 3-20. The 8088’s Write timing waveforms. 
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Fig. 3-21. The 8088’s HOLD and HOLDA timing waveforms. 


It’s not necessary to remember all this stuff, it’s only important to keep in mind that 
this sort of information is available when you have a need for it. In general, a 
microprocessor is a very complex piece of silicon and the only way to get all the details 
straight in your mind is to absorb it by experience. 
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Instruction Fetch 
Read Memory 
Write Memory 
No Activity 


The fifteenth Law of Life and Design: 


YOU CAN’T POSSIBLY REMEMBER EVERYTHING 


Brain real estate is just too valuable to waste by storing details you can always find in 
a book. 

Grey cells are no substitute for a data sheet. 

I’m not going to go into super detail about MAXIMUM mode control lines since 
operating the 8088 this way means another chip has to be added (an 8288 Bus Controller), 
system timing becomes a bit tighter, and circuit design tends to be more complex. Once 
we've got a basic handle on MINIMUM mode operation, it will be much easier to ease 
your way into MAXIMUM mode. 

There are other considerations as well. 

Since MAXIMUM mode is really aimed at multiprocessor applications where several 
CPU’s need access to the system busses, this situation doesn’t really arise in single 
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Table 3-2. Decoding QSQ and QS1 in 


board designs. And if you do plan on putting together a system that requires the extended 
control lines available in MAXIMUM mode, your chances of success are better with a 
good understanding of MINIMUM mode operation. 

You can check on the status of the instruction queue by decoding QSO (Queue Status 
0) and QS1 (Queue Status 1). The information you get is shown in Table 3-20. 


| so Qs1 Queue Activity 


MAXIMUM Mode to Monitor the State No Operation 


of the 8088 Queue. 


First Opcode Byte 
Empty the Queue 
Next Opcode Byte 


The SO, S1, and S2 (Status 0, Status 1, and Status 2) outputs are used by the 8288 
Bus Controller to generate all the memory and I/O control signals. Decoding these lines 
when the 8088 is in MAXIMUM mode will give you exactly the same information provided 
by decoding SSO, IO/M, and DT/R in MINIMUM mode. 

The LOCK signal is an active low output that the 8088 uses to let other processors 
on the bus know that it would be a bad idea to take control of the bus right at the moment. 
Whenever a LOCK command is issued, the lock output goes low for the duration of the 
next instruction cycle. Other CPU’s that share the bus should keep an electronic eye 
on this line and leave the bus alone while the line is active. 

The RQ/GTO (Request/Grant 0) and RQ/GT1 (Request/Grant 1) lines are 
bidirectional lines similar to the MINIMUM mode HOLD and HOLDA signals. Since these 
lines are bidirectional in the MAXIMUM mode, both the HOLD and HOLDA functions 
are available on one line. This lets the 8088 share the bus with two external processors 
(instead of only one in the MINIMUM mode). The lines are prioritized and there are 
strict timing requirements that have to be met if they’re used. In MINIMUM mode, 
the timing requirements for HOLD and HOLDA are a bit more relaxed and, in general, 
the use of these lines is much more straightforward. 


() INSTRUCTION FETCH 


8088 2e7L] C) READ MEMORY 


e8 LI 8) ee 
EiGR 
1D} 33/18) B) 2 


() WRITE MEMORY 


NO ACTIVITY 


(.) INTERRUPT ACKNOWLEDGE 
READ I/O PORT 
() WRITE I/O PORT 


() HALT 


Fig. 3-22. Hardware setup to monitor 8088 activity. 
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Software: The 8088 
Instruction Set 


OFTWARE--SOMEONE ONCE SAID THAT THE ONLY GOOD THING ABOUT IT IS THAT IT 

won't break if it falls on the floor. Hardware people have a hard time with it because 
they can’t put a meter on it but there’s no way to avoid it when you’re doing 
microprocessor-based designs. 

If you’re coming to the 8088 with experience in CPU circuits, you won’t have any 
trouble adapting to the 8088. If, on the other hand, this is your first trip to microprocessor 
land, you’re in for quite a few surprises—and a lot of work. 

Developing the software for an 8088 based system is at least as much, if not more, 
work than putting together the hardware. This seemingly strange state of affairs comes 
about because the 8088, and every other microprocessor ever made, has a lot of 
capabilities but not a lot of brains. It knows how—you have to tell it what. And the 
operative verb in that sentence is ‘‘tell’’. 

Writing software means telling the CPU what operations to perform as well as 
specifying the order of execution. And no matter how powerful the microprocessor is, 
it understands one, and only one, language—its own. In order to develop 8088 based 
hardware, you'll have to talk to the 8088 in its native language—machine code. 

Before we start to look at the 8088’s instruction set, let’s take some time to talk 
about programming in general. Since your success in dealing with the 8088 depends 
entirely on how well you learn to communicate with it, you’ll be at a distinct disadvantage 
if you go into this with the idea that creating software for your own single board systems 
is the same as writing programs on a computer. There are big differences. Believe me. 

If the only programming experience you have is in BASIC, you’ll find that wnting 
machine code is tedious—someone once compared it to building a mountain with a 
teaspoon—since you have to handle all the details that BASIC ordinarily takes care of 
for you. This includes such things as reading the keyboard, arithmetic, and all the other 
operations that a high level language makes transparent to the programmer. Just about 
the only thing a BASIC background will give you is a general understanding of program 
flow. 

When we start building our system, you’ll see that we also have to deal with certain 
mechanical difficulties in writing the software we need. Since there are none of the mod- 
ern conveniences that you take for granted when you’re programming on a computer, 
writing and debugging software for a single board system like ours is a bit more involved. 
But, as with most things in life, there are alternatives and we’ll look at all of them as 
we go about putting the hardware together. For the moment, however, let’s take a quick 
run through the 8088’s instruction set and see what we have to work with. 

Even though its external data bus is only eight bits wide, it would be a serious error 
in judgement to think of the 8088 as being ‘‘just an eight-bit CPU with some sixteen-bit 
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muscle’’. It may look like an eight-bit machine when you’re wiring up support chips and 
laying out the PC board, but the software knows differently. The instruction set of the 
8088 has all the features of the older eight-bit CPU’s as well as a whole collection of 
powerful new sixteen-bit instructions. 


INSTRUCTION SET GROUPS 


CPU designers are always faced with two opposing goals when it comes time to 
create the instruction set. They want it to be as powerful as the hardware will allow 
while still making it as easy as possible to use. No way. 

The sixteenth Law of Life and Design: 


~ COMPLEXITY IS THE PRICE OF FLEXIBILITY 


That’s just the way it is. 

The 8088 can understand over 95 separate instructions. And if that number doesn’t 
Stagger you, consider also that there are more than 24 ways to have the 8088 generate 
an address. These range from simply including the address in the instruction to instances 
where the CPU is told to calculate the address by doing arithmetic based on the values 
stored in several of its registers. 

Trying to learn how to program by reading a detailed description of the complete 
instruction set is like teaching yourself a foreign language by reading a dictionary. Forget 
it—it can’t be done. A more realistic approach—and the one we’re going to follow—is 
to break the instructions into logical groups and discuss each one of them in general. 
This will give us a basic appreciation of what the 8088 can do and we'll be able to take 
a closer look at instructions that are unique to the 8088. These include the arithmetic 
set, the string manipulation set, and all the other goodies that make the CPU such an 
ideal choice for a stand-alone system. 

If you put ten programmers in a room and ask them to arrange the 8088 instruction 
set into logical groups you’re sure to wind up with eleven different lists. So if you’ve 
got some CPU development time under your belt, I guarantee that you’re going to 
disagree with how I’ve broken down the instruction set. And if this is the first time you’ ve 
played around with microprocessors, by the time you’ve worked your way through this 
book, you’ll have more than enough burned into your brain to disagree as well. 
Guaranteed. 


DATA ACCESS AND TRANSFER INSTRUCTIONS 


Microprocessors spend most of their time accessing memory locations and moving 
data from place to place. Just about every CPU around has instructions that are equivalent 
to some of the fourteen that you’ll find in this group. The mnemonics may be different 
but they all do pretty much the same basic job—getting a piece of data and moving it 
around. All of these instructions, with the exception of IN and OUT, are designed to 
move data between registers, memory, and the stack. IN and OUT, of course, are I/O 
instructions. 

The most interesting instruction in this group is XLAT since it’s the basis for any 
kind of table lookup operation. With older CPU’s, the job of designing an indexing system 
for a table of data usually meant writing separate routines that would take a byte and 
use it as the offset into a table. You needed subroutines that would do the arithmetic 
(or logical operations) to convert the byte to a place marker in your table. Routines like 
that take a lot of instructions and, what’s really bad, a lot of CPU time as well. 
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DATA ACCESS AND TRANSFER INSTRUCTIONS 
GENERAL PURPOSE 


MOV Move 8 or 16 bit data 
XCHG Exchange 8 or 16 bit data 
XLAT Replace index with data 
PUSH Store data on the stack 
POP Get data from the stack 


INPUT/OUTPUT 
IN Get data from a port 
OUT Send data to a port 


LOAD POINTER ADDRESS 


Load a register and DS 
Load a register and ES 
LEA Load a register with address 


FLAG INSTRUCTIONS 


Copy flag register to stack 
Copy flag register from stack 
Copy flag register to AH 

Copy AH to flag register 


With the 8088, however, you can pick the byte you want from a table by preloading 
one register with the offset. As soon as you issue the XLAT instruction, the 8088 will 
dive into the table, and replace the index byte you had in the register with the data byte 
you wanted. If you’ve got a couple of tables set up in memory, you can specify the table 
you want to search by preloading the start address of the table in a second register. 
Let’s see how this is done since the mechanics of this operation are typical of a lot of 
the 8088 instruction set. 

To keep things simple, let’s say you wanted a stand-alone system to do quick 
conversions from letters to their equivalents in Morse code. The first thing you would 
do is convert the Morse code into something that can be stored in memory. Fortunately, 
the dots and dashes of Morse code are easy to encode—the dots become zeros and the 
dashes become ones. By reserving one byte for each character, you can build a complete 
table of Morse code data. Once you’ve got that done, you’re ready to write the software 
that takes a keyboard character and translates it into Morse code. 

The 8088 has to know where the table is stored in memory and we give it that 
information by loading the DS, (Data Segment), register with the base address of the 
segment we’re using to store the table, and then putting the starting address of the 
table itself in the BX, (one of the general purpose Data Registers), register. This, by 
the way, is one of the instances where the 8088 designers have assigned a specific job 
to a particular data register. 

Now that the table is loaded in memory and we’ve told the 8088 where it’s located, 
the stage is set for the software. The flowchart is very simple. The program accepts 
an input character and puts its assigned value in AL, (the lower half of the accumulator). 
The rest of the program revolves around the XLAT instruction. 

When the 8088 executes the XLAT instruction, it takes the eight-bit input code we 
put in AL and adds it to the starting address of the table we’ve already stored in BX. 
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Table 4-1. The Data Access and 
Transfer Instructions. 


The CPU takes this new number and combines it with the value in DS to produce an 
absolute twenty-bit address. As soon as the address is calculated, it takes the data from 
that location and puts it into AL, overwriting the input data your program put there initially. 

This may all sound a lot more complicated than it really is. As is often true, the 
explanation of this software is more involved than the software itself. Here’s a listing 
of the code—see if you can follow what’s happening. 


;The SETUP part of the code loads the segment registers with the 
*base addresses of the 64K blocks of memory we'll be using for the 


;code that takes the input character and looks up the Morse Code. 


SETUP: CLI 


MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 


STL 


=e we Be Me TO MS ze 


;Disable interrupts temporarily 
7so we're not interrupted while 
;we're setting up the registers. 


AX, DATASEG ;Put the base address of the 64K 
DS , AX ;data segment we want in DS. 

AX, CODESEG ;Put the base address of the 64K 
CS, AX ;code segment we want in CS. 

AX, STACKSEG ;Put the base address of the 64K 
SS,AX scurrent stack in SS. 

BX, TABLELOC ;Load BX with the offset address 


sof our Morse Code Table. 
;Re-enable interrupts. 


This is the main part of the code. It takes an ASCII character 
from the keyboard and uses the ASCII code as an index into the 
data table we've already stored at address TABLELOC. We have our 
keyboard set up at I/O port #05h and our output device at port #06h. 
Our hardware is set so that a 00h is present at the keyboard if no 
key has been pressed. The key that indicates we're finished with 
the Morse code conversion returns an FFh when it's pressed. 


START: IN 
JZ 


CMP 
JNZ 
XLAT 


OUT 
JMP 
DONE: RET 


AL,O5h © ;Get a character from keyboard. 
START ;If a 00, no key was pressed so 
;go back and try keyboard again. 
AL, OFFh . ;Check to see if we're finished. 
DONE ;If so, get out of the routine. 


;Find the Morse code equivalent 

;to the ASCII character from the 

;keyboard and put it in AL. 
06h,AL ;Send the Morse code out port 6. 
START ;Do it all over again. 

;We're finished converting code. 


You can see from the listing that the working part of the program is only a couple 
of bytes long. If you’re new to microprocessors, you don’t have the experience to 
appreciate how simple this is, but if you’ve done single board design with some of the 
older CPU’s, the simplicity of this operation on the 8088 is a real eye opener. All you 
have to do is load your table, establish the pointers, and build the I/O routines. It doesn’t 
take a lot more to manage two, three, or any amount of separate tables either. If you 
can fit them all in one 64K segment, the only extra step is to put the table address in 
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BX. Switching segments will give you access to any location in the 8088’s one meg address 
space—and doing that is simply a matter of adding another instruction. 


BIT MANIPULATION INSTRUCTIONS 


LOGICAL OPERATIONS 


AND 8 or 16 bit data 
OR 8 or 16 bit data 
XOR 8 or 16 bit data 
NOT 8 or 16 bit data 
TEST 8 or 16 bit data 


ROTATE INSTRUCTIONS : ; 
Table 4-2. The Bit Manipulation 


Instructions. 


Rotate data left 
Rotate data right 
Rotate left through carry 
Rotate right through carry 


SHIFT INSTRUCTIONS 


Legical shift to the left 
Logical shift to the right 
Arithmetic shift to the left 
Arithmetic shift to the right 


BIT MANIPULATION INSTRUCTIONS 


People who are only familiar with high level languages like BASIC, PASCAL, or, 
(for nose-up-in-the-air types), FORTH and LISP, usually have a hard time with this group 
of instructions. When they see the light and make the move to a real man’s language 
like assembler, bit manipulation is always the place where they slow down. Most other 
instructions have some rough analogue in high level languages but the only way to even 
approach this set is to do some really crude arithmetic. Here, as everywhere else, you’ ll 
find machine language more powerful, more flexible, and more satisfying. The reason 
for this is simple—the seventeenth Law of Life and Design. 


MACHINE LANGUAGE GIVES 


YOU TOTAL CONTROL OF EVERYTHING 


You may have to burn some new pathways in your brain but there’s no doubt whatsoever 

that the end product is worth the effort. You’ll be able to walk down the street with 

a new spring in your step and you'll be admired by all your friends and neighbors 
. . strangers will ask for your autograph. 

Heady stuff. . . but, onward. 

SHIFTs and ROTATES are old stuff to any seasoned microprocessor veteran but 
what sets the 8088 version apart is the fact that the instructions will accept an argument. 
This is a feature that any experienced programmer can appreciate since SHIFT 
instructions are kind of like TV commercials—you never find one by itself. This is because 
the traditional use for these instructions was to do a bit of arithmetic—the old SHIFT 
and ADD shuffle for multiplication or SHIFT and SUBTRACT for division. 
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BEAM AGAIN: 


MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
CALL 
DEC 
JNZ 
RET 


_ There were obviously some veterans on the 8088 design team since you can tell 
the 8088 to SHIFT or ROTATE a specified number of bits in either direction. One pecu- 
liar aspect of this addition to the instruction set, which we’ll get to in a little bit, is that 
the major use for it has been pretty much eliminated by the enhanced group of arithmetic 
instructions. That’s only an opinion but you’ll be able to judge for yourself when we get 
there. 

One new addition to this group of instructions is ‘“TEST”’ and a very useful instruction 
it is indeed. Most of the uses for the logical operators usually involve looking for loop 
exits or data matches. You compare the value in a particular register or memory location 
against a value stored in the accumulator and then look at one of the flags to see whether 
the condition you’ re testing for is true or not. In BASIC this would be one of your stand- 


ard “‘IF-THEN”’ statements. 
The problem with this type of instruction has always been that doing one of these 


logical operations always trashes the value in the accumulator. Now ‘‘trashing’’ may 
be a strong word but it’s true that the original value in the accumulator is always 
overwritten by the result of the logical operation you’ve just performed. The TEST 
instruction will AND the contents of a designated byte with the accumulator, transfer 
the appropriate results to the Flags (also called the Status) register, but leave the original 
value in the accumulator unaltered. 

This new instruction isn’t as mind blowing as some of the other 8088 innovations 
but it’s typical of the mindset of the guys who designed the instruction set. The key 
word behind all of the new additions 1s flexibility. There are lots of ways to get the 8088 
to carry out a particular job and it’s up to the person who’s writing the software to decide 
which way to go. 


FLOW CONTROL INSTRUCTIONS 


No matter where you look in the instruction set, you’re bound to run across command 
variations you wish had been present in some of the older eight-bit CPU’s. You would 
expect a newer, more powerful, CPU to have newer, more powerful instructions, but 
experienced designers take a particular pleasure seeing new variations of old familiar ones. 

The 8088 has a wide range of JUMP commands based on just about every conditional 
test you can imagine (and some you can’t). All the usual options are there as well as 
some new ones designed to work with the 8088’s string manipulation commands. What’s 
really the most interesting subset in this group and the ones that deserve the most 
attention are the LOOP commands. The name may be new but, in actual fact, they’re 
really useful variations on instructions you may have seen before. 

If the starship Enterprise crash landed on Earth and you found some of its computer 
junk in your backyard, you might not be able to make head or tail out of the hardware 
but I’ll bet you a new pair of tennis shoes you’d find the following sequence in the software: 


CX, PERSONNEL COUNT ;Load number to beam down 
AX, COORDINATE BUFFER ;Get entered coordinates 
NEW COORDINATES , AX ;Set proper coordinates 
BEAM DOWN ;Activate transporter 

CX . 7One less to beam down 
BEAM AGAIN s;Is anyone left 


;If not, we're done 


Fortunately, Starfleet regulations require that all source code has to be kept in the system 
and, as evidence of how advanced they are, each line of code must be fully commented. 

This may be buried in the middle of some space-age software but you don’t have 
to be a member of the Galactic Federation to see that Starfleet didn’t base their hardware 
on the 8088—or whatever Intel will be producing in the 25th century. 
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Table 4-3. The Flow Control Instructions. 


FLOW CONTROL INSTRUCTIONS 
CONDITIONAL OPERATIONS 


above or equal if CF=0 

not below if CF=0 

above if CF and ZF=0 

not below or equal if CF and ZF=0 
CF=1 

CF=0 

below or equal if CF=1 

not above if CF or ZF=1 

below if CF=1 

not above or equal if CF=1 

equal 

zero 

less than or equal 

not greater than 

less than 

not greater than or equal 

greater or equal 

not less than 

greater than 

not less than or equal 

not equal 

not zero 

not overflow if OF=0 

overflow if OF=1 

Sign if SF=1 

not sign if SF=0 

parity if PF=1 

parity even if PF=1 

not parity if PF=0 
parity odd if PF=0 


Jump to another address 
Run a subroutine 
Return from a subroutine 


Decrement CX and loop until CX=0 
Decrement CX and loop if CX and ZF<>0 
Decrement CX and loop if CX and ZF<>0 
Decrement CX and loop if CX<>0 and ZF=1 
Decrement CX and loop if CX<>0 and ZF=1 
Jump if CX=0 
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BEAM AGAIN: 


MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
CALL 
LOOP 
RET 


- Somewhere in the very first program ever written for the very first microprocessor 
ever produced you’re going to find a routine that looks exactly like the one I’ve just 
listed. Counting loops are a basic part of just about every single piece of software no 
matter what it’s designed to do. 

The 8088’s LOOP instructions are a natural extension of the CPU’s conditional 
branching commands and using them can make the routine I listed above smaller and 
more efficient. 


CX, PERSONNEL COUNT ;Load number to beam down 
AX,COORDINATE BUFFER ;Get entered coordinates 
NEW COORDINATES , AX ;Set proper coordinates 
BEAM DOWN ;Activate transporter 
BEAM AGAIN ;Beam down everyone 


;We're done 


The LOOP instruction automatically decrements the CX register and repeats the specified 
loop until CX is zero. 

As you can see, the source code is more intuitive with the LOOP instruction. If 
you’re shrugging your shoulders and yawning because you don’t think that there’s much 
of a difference between the two examples, it’s because there’s an additional subtlety 
to the LOOP instruction that’s not immediately obvious. 

The LOOP instruction decrements CX as it works its way through the count—this 
is similar to the first example. The subtle detail I’m referring to takes place when LOOP 
gets CX down to zero and lets the routine fall through to RET, the next instruction. 
If you use the first example, the DEC instruction will transfer the result of the subtraction 
to the flags—after all, the JNZ instruction looks at the flags to see what it should do. 
LOOP, on the other hand, doesn’t pay any attention to the flags—it decides what it should 
do by watching the CX register directly. 

You’ll remember that the TEST instruction was unique because it would affect the 
flags but leave the register alone. LOOP does a similar sort of thing—it affects the 
registers but leaves the flags alone. If you’re wondering what’s so terrific about all this 
it means you’ve forgotten how important a feature flexibility is. And the eighteenth Law 
of Life and Design should be a permanent part of your brain: 


IT’S THE DETAILS THAT MAKE OR BREAK YOU 


The chances of writing software that works is directly proportional to the subtleties in 
the instruction set. There’s some conventional wisdom floating around that says you 
can do everything you want with every microprocessor but don’t you believe it. 

If you were writing 8080 or 6502 stuff, there’s no doubt that you could write routines 
to mimic the 8088 LOOP and TEST instructions. There’s also no doubt that the routines 
would involve using lots of buffers and stack activity—in any event, it’s for sure that 
the one thing they wouldn’t be is simple. And the more convoluted your software, the 
greyer your hair will be when you finally, (if ever), get it working. 


CPU CONTROL INSTRUCTIONS 


The 8088 has a good complement of instructions to set and clear all the flags that 
are used during normal program operation. For the most part, the flag controls are similar 
to the ones that you’d find on the 8080 or 8085. The new addition to this set concerns 
itself with the DF flag. STD and CLD set and clear the Direction Flag to determine wheth- 
er strings will be autodecremented or autoincremented when they’re processed. 
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CPU CONTROL INSTRUCTIONS 


EXTERNAL OPERATIONS 


Halt until interrupt or reset 
Lock bus for one instruction 
Wait until TEST pin active 
Code for external CPU 


INTERRUPT OPERATIONS 


Run interrupt routine 
Interrupt if overflow 
IRET Return from interrupt routine 


FLAG OPERATIONS 


Set the carry flag 

Clear the carry flag 

Set the direction flag 
Clear the direction flag 
Set the interrupt flag 
Clear the interupt flag 
Complement the carry flag 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Do absolutely nothing 


The only members of this group that are worth a special mention are the instructions 
that have to do with external devices—HALT, WAIT, LOCK, and ESC. The reason 
they’re interesting is that they point out one of the basic ideas inherent in the design 
philosophy of the 8088. Let’s take a look at the instructions themselves and then we'll 
be able to see what they have to say about the 8088’s design. 

HALT is a command that Intel has included in the instruction set since the days 
of the 8008. When a HALT is issued, the CPU stops dead in its tracks and does absolutely 
nothing—for all practical purposes it’s just sitting there and executing an endless stream 
of NOP’s. What’s really going on is that the 8088 is waiting for an external interrupt 
so you have to be careful and make sure things are set up properly before the command 
is issued. 

Pity the poor soul whose program doesn’t enable interrupts before the HALT 
instruction is executed—he’s trapped. Anytime you want a HALT condition, always 
precede it with an STI (Set Interrupt Enable Flag). As a matter of fact, think of this 
sequence as really being one instruction. 

This peculiarity has always been part of HALT. No one at Intel will admit it, but 
as far as I’m concerned it’s a real defect in the design of the instruction set. Since it’s 
been around for such a long time, however, I suspect one of two things—either cleaning 
it up involves a lot of brain damage or Intel doesn’t want to take the chance of messing 
around with the source code compatibility of the 8088 and it’s ancestors. 

In any event, issuing a HALT without first enabling interrupts is a sure recipe for 
disaster. The only way to get things going again is to reset the 8088 so slipping up and 
putting yourself in a spot like that can just ruin your entire day. 

The WAIT instruction is similar to a HALT in that it causes the 8088 to stop what 
it’s doing and, logically enough, wait, but it’s really a HALT instruction with a safety 
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Table 4-4. The CPU Control 
Instructions. 


valve. Issuing a WAIT will put the CPU in an idle state but instead of effectively executing 
a series of NOP’s, the 8088 will repeatedly look at the state of the TEST line, (pin #23), 
and wait for it to go low before going on to its next instruction. If the interrupt flag is 
set, (allowing the CPU to respond to interrupts), the 8088 will service the interrupt and 
then return to the wait condition. 

If you issue a LOCK instruction, The CPU will hold the LOCK line low during the 
execution of the next instruction. This signal is only available when the 8088 is operated 
in MAXIMUM mode, (pin #33 tied low). The LOCK pin will only remain low for the 
. duration of the next instruction and it’s a way to let other hardware know that the 8088 
has a real need to keep control of the bus. 

I’ve saved the ESC instruction for last since it, more than any of the others, gives 
you a clue to the design philosophy behind the 8088. The ESC instruction is very close 
to an NOP far as the 8088 is concerned. When it’s issued, the 8088 will access the location 
specified in the instruction and put the memory contents on the data bus—and that’s 
all. From the 8088’s point of view, it would seem that this instruction is rather pointless 
but, as someone or another once said, there’s more to this than meets the eye. 

Although the 8088 is a powerful stand-alone microprocessor, it was really designed 
to be a member of a processing team. We’ve seen that there are only so many signals 
you can squeeze into a forty-pin package. Well, it’s also true that you can only stuff so 
much into the instruction set. I don’t know what the limits are, but it’s a safe bet that 
the more you put in, the longer it’s going to take the 8088 to get anything done. 

The 8088 was designed to do general data management. If you ask the chip to move 
and manipulate data, it has the muscle to get the job done in an economical and time 
efficient manner. But no matter how powerful it is, there are very definite limits to what 
it, or any other microprocessor, can be expected to do. The Intel design team recognized 
this and decided to use a parallel microprocessor approach to solve the problem. 

Parallel processing means that microprocessors have joined the medical profession 
in entering the age of specialization. Well, the 8088 is just like the family doctor. It knows 
how to do a lot of things but if you want a particular operation done better and faster, 
you'll call in a specialist. The two areas where the 8088 can use the help of a specialist 
are in number crunching and I/O processing. 

No matter how fast the 8088 operates it still has a hard time with arithmetic. 
Remember that its sixteen-bit register widths are a limit to the kind of precision it can 
deliver. Not only that, but the ability to do heavy duty arithmetic requires a very specialized 
instruction set and we’ve already seen why it wasn’t designed into the 8088. Intel’s 
solution to this problem was to give the 8088 the ability to recognize when instructions 
that show up on the bus are aimed at another CPU. The 8088’s mechanism for doing 
this is the ESC instruction. 

Remember that the only 8088 activity generated by an ESC is to read the desired 
location and get the data on the bus. The rest of the instruction is treated like an NOP. 
The coprocessor, on the other hand, monitors the bus and recognizes the ESC instruction 
as something it knows how to do. This means that both the 8088 and the coprocessor 
can share and receive instructions on the same bus. It also means that a system using 
both chips can have two instructions being executed at the same time. 

The only coprocessing superstar that Intel has produced so far for the 8088 is the 
8087 math coprocessor. The 8089 high speed I/O processor never became a popular 
chip since most designers chose the more familiar route of using DMA controllers. When 
it comes to pure number crunching, however, the 8087 is a real mind blower since its 
instruction set can recognize a series of special purpose commands designed specifically 
for math. Using one of these chips can speed up arithmetic operations by a factor of 
100 and, since the 8087 has eight eighty-bit registers, the precision is much greater 
than that possible with the 8088 alone. 

In order for the 8088 to use a coprocessor, however, it has to be configured to work 
in the MAXIMUM mode so it’ll be a while before you get there. MAXIMUM mode 
operation is a lot easier to understand once you’ve got a handle on MINIMUM mode. 
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ARITMETIC INSTRUCTIONS 


ADDITION OPERATIONS 


Add data 

Add data with carry 
Increment a location by one 
ASCII adjust for addition 
Decimal adjust for addition 


SUBTRACTION OPERATIONS 


Suberact daca 

Suntract data with borrow 
Decrement a location by one 
Subtract number from zero 
Compare data 

ASCII adjust for subtraction 
Decimal adjust for subtraction 


MULTIPLICATION OPERATIONS 


Multiply unsigned data 
Multiplyy integer data 
ASCII adjust for multiply 


DIVISION INSTRUCTIONS 


Divide unsigned data 
Divide integer data 

ASCII adjust for division 
Put sign of AL in AH 

Put sign of AX in DX 


ARITHMETIC INSTRUCTIONS 


Even though an 8087 adds lots of mathematics megamuscles it doesn’t follow that 
the 8088 is limited to counting on its silicon fingers. The instruction set has a wide range 
of arithmetic functions, some of which are carryovers from the 8085 and some of which 
are new. If you want superspeed and high precision when you’re doing math, an 8087 
is what the doctor ordered, but for most applications we’ll see that a stand-alone 8088 
is fine. 

There are three features of the arithmetic group that are worth a special mention— 
the first is an extension of 8085 features and the second two are entirely new. 

Intel has given the 8088 a sizeable repertoire of instructions to do BCD and ASCII 
arithmetic. Where the 8085 could only convert the number in the accumulator to BCD, 
the 8088 has separate instructions for converting either the result of addition, (DAA), 
or subtraction, (DAS). If you’re coming to the 8088 from the 8085, be aware that the 
8085’s DAA instruction isn’t the same as the 8088's. The former is a blanket instruction 
to Decimal Adjust the Accumulator and the latter is a Decimal Adjust for Addition. 

One of the new features in the 8088 is the ability to directly do ASCII arithmetic. 
What this really means is that the CPU has a few instructions tailored specifically to 
handling an unpacked decimal number. The difference between packed and unpacked 
decimal numbers is always a bit confusing so let’s take some time to look at it more closely. 
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Table 4-5. The Arithmetic 
Instructions. 


_Decimal data can be coded into hex in two ways—either as packed (standard BCD) 
or unpacked (also referred to as ASCII) numbers. A packed decimal number is stored 
in one full byte and can be anywhere from 0 to 99. The tens digit is stored in the high 
half of the byte and the units digit is stored in the low half. That means that if you want 
to store a decimal number such as 52 in packed decimal, the numerals that would go 
into memory are exactly the same ones—52 in decimal is coded as ‘‘0502”’ in hex. The 


classic case of what you see is what you get. 
HEX PACKED UNPACKED 


Table 4-6. Packed and Unpacked 
Decimal Numbers. 


See! 5 ue 2 
Gy (eo! [el [alfeal [ed [ew 
HHHRAHAR 
le) {>} le) fe) (e} [e} [) 


INVALID 
INVALID 


100 INVALID INVALID 
101 INVALID INVALID 


Unpacked decimals are very similar to packed ones, except they’re single digits so 
the only legal values are 0 to 9. They’re stored in a full byte but the high nibble is always 
0—only the lower half has any significance. You would store 1 as 01, 2 as 02... . but 
I’m sure you get the idea. If you’re thinking that the numbers 0 to 9 are the same in 
packed and unpacked decimal, you’re right—they are the same. If you’re also wondering 
why someone went through all the brain damage of creating the distinction between packed 
and unpacked decimals since they’re so similar, I’m sorry to tell you that the answer 
just isn’t all that satisfying. 

That same someone noticed that the ASCII code, (in hex), for the numbers are al- 
most the same as the numbers themselves—the ASCII code for 0 is 30h, for 1 it’s 31h, 
and so on. The reason that Intel designed special instructions to handle unpacked decimals 
is because the 8088 has, as we’ll see, powerful instructions for manipulating ASCII strings 
and it was considered a good idea to be able to do ASCII arithmetic as well—and it is 
a good idea at that. 

In order for any of these instructions to work, however, the byte you’re using has 
to be converted to a valid unpacked decimal number before the instruction is executed. 
This involves setting the high half of the byte to 0. And since the operation leaves the 
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high half of the byte at 0, it has to be set to 3h if you want the result to be in ASCII 
rather than unpacked decimal. If you remember that an unpacked decimal is just the 
number’s ASCII code with a 0 instead of a 3 in the upper half you won’t have any trouble 
keeping it straight in your mind. 

The second new feature in the 8088’s instruction set is one that a lot of programmers 
really liked—the ability to do multiplication and division with a single instruction. The 
traditional way that this had been done with earlier microprocessors was to ‘‘shift and 
add’’ for multiplication and ‘‘shift and subtract’’ for division. This is fine for cases where 
you want to multiply or divide by relatively small numbers in the eight-bit range, but 
it can get really tedious when you have to deal with sixteen-bit double precision. 
Everybody who’s snooped around some object code has probably seen the evidence of 
this—a long series of shift instructions followed by some adds or subtracts. 

The 8088 can be told to multiply or divide eight or sixteen-bit numbers with a single 
instruction and it can handle either signed or unsigned numbers. Before we take another 
step, however, it’s a good idea to do what we just did—go through the difference be- 
tween the two kinds of numbers. 


Unsigned numbers are scalar quantities—they tell you how much but they don’t tell 
you what direction. These can be either eight or sixteen bits in length and since all the 
bits are used to build the number, an eight-bit unsigned number can be as large as 255 
and an unsigned sixteen-bit number can go up to 65,535. Don’t forget that these numbers 
aren’t positive or negative—they only represent magnitudes. The common mistake here 
is to assume that the absence of a sign implies a positive number and we all know how 
much trouble you can get in by taking things for granted. It’s time for the fifty fifth Law 
of Life and Design. 


IF YOU ASSUME NOTHING, YOU’RE NEVER WRONG 


Think about it. 

Signed numbers (also known as integers), on the other hand, are vector quantities— 
they tell you how much and in what direction. Although they also can be either eight 
or sixteen-bit numbers, they cover a much different range than their unsigned relatives. 
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Table 4-7. Signed and Unsigned 
Binary Numbers. 


Table 4-8. The String instructions. 


This is because the high bit in the byte is used to indicate the direction, (or sign), of 
the number. If the high bit is clear (0) the number is positive and if it’s set (1) the number 
is negative. 

This means that in the case of an eight-bit number, for example, only seven bits 
are available for the quantity. An eight-bit signed number therefore, has a range of plus 
or minus two to the seventh and a signed sixteen-bit number can span across plus or 
minus two to the fifteenth. The number zero is considered to be positive since its high 
bit is always clear (0). 

The best way to keep this difference straight in your mind is to realize that no matter 
what kind of number you talk about, signed or unsigned, an equal number of bits gives 
you an equal range. Using one bit to indicate direction only means that a signed number 
covers a different range than an unsigned number. Even a heavy duty guy like Bertrand 
Russell will tell you that there are as many numbers from 0 to 65,535 as there are from 
— 32,768 to +32,767, (don’t forget that zero is a positive signed number). And if you 
didn’t believe him, he probably could prove it. 


STRING INSTRUCTIONS 


Move 8 or 16 bit string data 
Load 8 or 16 bit string data 
Store 8 or 16 bit string data 
Search string for data 


Compare string data 

Repeat string instruction 
Repeat while equal (ZF=1) 
Repeat while zero (ZF=1) 
Repeat while not equal (ZF=0) 
Repeat while not zero (ZF=1) 


STRING INSTRUCTIONS 
This is what really sets the 8088 off from the pack. When the CPU was first introduced 


everywhere except in the New York Times—I think it was an election year. It’s all well 
and good to stuff the 8088 with all the things we’ve been talking about so far but, by 
and large, it had all been done before. Maybe not as well, as elegantly, or as completely, 
but there’s no getting around the fact that it takes more than a fresh coat of paint and 
a new set of seatcovers to make people rush to the bank for a loan. You need something 
really new—nine cylinder engines, antigravity, stuff like that. 

What made small systems designers lust after the 8088 was a group of five string 
oriented instructions. Nothing like it had ever been available before. 

In a nutshell, the 8088’s string instructions can save hours of brain time and pro- 
gramming hassles. As a matter of fact, this set of instructions was such a natural addition 
that most programmers found themselves wondering why it had never been done before. 
It’s been done since by other companies with other microprocessors but you know what 


theyssay ..... 


IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF ROBBERY 


and there aren’t a lot of things as true as that. 
Intel refers to these five string instructions as ‘‘primitives’’ since they, like the rest 
of the instruction set, are intended to be combined into complex commands. Although 
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these command combinations are only a few bytes long, we’ll see that they can do jobs 
that used to require a lot of bytes, a lot of time, and a whole lot of brain damage. 

If you were paying close attention when you were working your way through the 
chapter on the 8088’s architecture, you’ll remember that two registers, SI (Source Index) 
and DI (Destination Index), are the ones used by string instructions. Whenever you 
want to use any one of these instructions to do any kind of stuff to strings, the 8088 
will be expecting to have relevant addresses in both of these two registers. The actual 
data is simple enough—SI holds the current address of the string and DI holds the address 
you want the string moved to. 

When you want to move or manipulate massive gobs of string data, it makes sense 
that you’re going to need more than just these two registers. After all, multibyte 
operations involve three pieces of basic information— where to get data, where to put 
data, and how much data to handle. String instructions use the CX register to keep track 
of counting and the AX register for comparisons. Even though these instructions are 
really something new, they’re designed to be very similar in use and syntax to the rest 
of the instruction set. If you have some previous microprocessor experience, you'll be 
comfortable with them immediately—if you don’t have any experience at all, you won’t 
find these instructions any more difficult to use than any of the others. 

The MOVS (Move String) instruction can operate on either eight or sixteen-bit 
quantities and it does exactly what you’d expect. It takes the data at the location pointed 
to in SI and moves it to the address pointed to in DI. This is a straightforward memory 
move but there are a few subtleties involved. We’ve already talked about them, but 
let’s go over them again here. 

You might remember that the 8088’s unique Direction Flag, (DF), is dedicated to 
string processing. If it’s set to 1, executing any of the string instructions will cause the 
SI and DI registers to be decremented by one—automatically! If you clear the flag to 
0, SI and DI will be automatically incremented. You may now be getting an inkling of 
what these instructions can do for you. 

When you execute a MOVS instruction, therefore, two things happen in the CPU. 
The data gets moved and the registers are automatically updated. This is all setting the 
logical stage for the next part of the string subset—moving more than one eight-bit byte 
or sixteen-bit word at a time. And, just as the LOOP instructions gave you a one 
instruction answer to what had traditionally taken several bytes of code, a similar subset 
of instructions exists for string handling as well. _ 

If you want to move a whole block of string stuff from one place to another, all you 
have to do is put a REP (Repeat) instruction in front of it. Consider the following piece 
of code. 


BLOCK: MOV SI,PRESENT LOCATION ;Where it is now 
MOV DI,NEW LOCATION ;Where to move it 
MOV CX, STRING SIZE ;How much to move 
REP 7De all of Gt 
MOVS ;Move the data 
RET ;All done 


This simple routine is, at the most, 15 bytes long and is capable of moving a 64K block 
of data from one location to another. The exact length of the routine depends on how 
we've defined the labels in the first three instructions, so they can be anywhere from 
two to four bytes long. 

The reason we’re able to get so much done with such a relatively short routine is 
that the REP instruction is actually ‘‘Repeat the next string instruction until the CX reg- 
ister is equal to zero’’. If you’ve written assembler code before, you might want to try 
writing a similar routine for the microprocessor of your choice. Even if you can keep 
the size of the routine as small as this example, I’ll be willing to bet you’ll have to think 
a few times to do it and, in any event, there’s no way you can make it any more 
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LOADSTRING: 


INCREMENT: 


VOUOR Pulllic § frcor 
. Technology a Scionce Dept 


straightforward. You can try it in BASIC or some other high level language if that’s what 
you know, but you'll have a hard time comparing the size of the routine. 

The LODS (Load String) instruction takes a string byte or word and loads it into 
the accumulator. If you’re thinking that this is like the MOV instruction found in the 
TRANSFER INSTRUCTIONS, you’re almost right since the following instructions appear 
to be doing the same thing. 


MOV AX, SOMEPLACE sLoad AX with data 
LODS sLoad AX with data 


Although the accumulator gets loaded in both cases, that’s really where the similarity 
ends. Remember that LODS is one of the string instructions. This means the address 
from which it’s going to get data (SOMEPLACE, in this example) is currently in the 
Source Index (SI) register. And once LODS is executed, it will automatically increment 
or decrement SI, depending on the state of the Direction Flag. 

String instructions, since they’re hardwired to look in specific registers for the 
relevant addresses, are smaller and execute much faster than general purpose data 
transfer instructions. We can see this more clearly by building the equivalent of a LODS 
instruction and counting up the bytes. 


MOV AX, [ST] ;Load the accumulator with the 


;data found at the address 
;stored in register SI 


PUSHF ;Put the flag register onto 
s;the stack 

POP BX ;Put the flags into register BX 

TEST BX,0200h ;Check the current state of the 
;Direction Flag 

JZ INCREMENT s;If a zero result the Direction 
;Flag (DF) was clear (0) so we 
shave to increment the Source 
;Index (SI) Register 

DEC SI ;If we get here, DF was set (1) 
7S0O we have to decrement SI 

RET ;We're done 

INC SI s;Increment SI 

RET ;We're done 


If you’re a programming whiz, you can probably write some routine that’s much 
more efficient than this one, but the result is going to be the same. Emulating a LODS 
instruction takes a lot of bytes any way you do it and in any event, when you realize 
that LODS does all this for you and is only one byte long to boot, there’s not much more 
to say. 

The companion to LODS is STOS. This instruction takes the byte or word in the 
accumulator and stores it in the location pointed to by the Destination Index (DI) regis- 
ter. As you would expect, after the byte has been stored, DI is updated as well. 

The last operation you would frequently want to do with strings is to hunt through 
them for a particular byte or word. This is what the SCAS (Scan String) instruction 
does for you. When you execute SCAS, the 8088 will compare the contents of the location 
pointed to by DI with the value in the accumulator. 

Issuing SCAS by itself will just compare a single location, but you can scan a range 
of locations by doing what we did with the MOVS instruction—just execute a REP before 
the SCAS. 

If you see a small problem with this last paragraph, you’ve got the mind of a 
programmer. The hitch here is that the whole point of doing a comparison is to test 
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the results and the only kind of test done by REP is to check if the CX register has 
reached zero. The people at Intel took care of this by providing REPE (Repeat as long 
as the zero flag is equal to zero) and REPNE (Repeat as long as the zero flag is not 
equal to zero). 

You can try examples of this kind of searching when we get our system up and run- 
ning since it’s one of the instructions that can be used effectively (along with XLAT) 
when you’re doing a lot of table lookups. 


SUMMARY 


When you read this, give yourself a couple of well deserved pats on the back because 
we ve taken a look at the entire 8088 instruction set. I’ll be the first to admit that a 
lot was left unsaid and a whole bunch of instructions were never even mentioned. 

But that’s OK . . . trust me. 

There’s no way in the world that you can become a software ace by just reading 
a book—that can only come with experience and the only way to get experience is to 
sit down and write code of your own. What you should have under your belt at the moment 
is an appreciation of the kinds of things the 8088 can do. If you’re used to some of the 
older eight-bit microprocessors, you should also have a real respect for the added power 
inherent in the 8088 instruction set. 

Once we get our hardware together, we’ll be working on specific examples of 8088 
code, so don’t think that you have to understand all the details of putting together work- 
ing software at this stage of the game. The general sort of awareness you’ve gotten 
so far will be transformed into reality later on. 

I don’t know about you, but I’ve had enough of software for a while. It’s not well 
known, but too much time spent on theory can turn your brain to oatmeal. That’s a 
scientific fact—you can look it up. So let’s put the whole business of POP’s and MOV’s 
away for a while and turn to something that we can all really sink our teeth into—hardware. 
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Designing Hardware 


Dp A CIRCUIT AND ACTUALLY PUTTING HARDWARE TOGETHER IS A VERY PER- 
sonal business. Everybody has their own way of doing things and the more 
experience you’ve had getting your hands dirty, the more personal your method usually 
gets. Some people like to work out all the details on paper first, some people like to 
get stuff wired up before they touch a pencil, and some people don’t write anything down 
until they’ve got something working on the bench. 

Whatever the case, whether you’re building a light dimmer for your family or a Nitron 
Beam for Ming the Merciless, there’s one rule that absolutely everybody follows — the 
first Law of Life and Design: 


KNOW WHAT YOU WANT TO DO BEFORE YOU TRY TO DO IT 


If you sit down at the bench without anything in mind, whatever you wind up with is 
guaranteed to be mindless. 

Sitting down to design a circuit around a microprocessor is a bit different than putting 
together other kinds of circuitry. Remember that a board full of discreet components 
does what it’s designed to do while a board full of CPU type stuff does what you tell 
it to do. The chameleon-like nature of a microprocessor-based circuit means that exactly 
the same hardware can do very different kinds of jobs. It’s all a function of the software. 

We’ll concentrate on building a basic single board 8088 circuit and dissect each 
component as we add it to the system. Once we get the minimum system up and run- 
ning, we’ll start adding bits and pieces that will make it even more flexible. Each time 
we add something to the circuit we’ll stop and see what can be done with it. You’ll see 
that there’s an awful lot of power in even the most minimal system. How much you 
can do with it depends more on your imagination than the hardware. While I’ll explore 
several of the things that can be done with our project at each stage of development, 
I’m sure you'll be a lot better at thinking up possible applications than I am. 

Don’t be afraid to experiment on your own. If you decide that you’ve got a handle 
on what we’re talking about, put the book aside and give it a try. The best way to find 
out if you really understand something is to add your own ideas to mine and see if they 
work. The worst thing that can happen is that you’ll blow up an IC and, between the 
two of us, that’s not such a big deal. 

If the truth be known, I’ve sent IC’s off to the silicon afterlife as well, but remember 
the twelfth Law of Life and Design: 
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YOU ONLY LIVE ONCE OR TWICE — 


MIGHT AS WELL TRY EVERYTHING 


so keep your eyes open, your mind open. . . and be adventurous. 


A BASIC SYSTEM 


Everybody has their own idea as to what components go into making a basic system 
— it has to do with what you consider to be important. For our purposes, the definition 
of a rock bottom circuit is like the one shown in Fig. 5-1. It’s much too early in the 
game to start thinking about the details of the circuitry but what we’re going to put to- 
gether is covered in the block diagram. 

As you can see, we’ ve included all the elements needed to assemble a circuit that 
makes the 8088 come alive. Even though a basic system like this isn’t about to win any 
awards for speed and power, you'll see that it still has more than enough muscle to do 
real world type jobs. Our minimum circuit described by the block diagram has all of the 
elements you'll find in much larger gee-whiz type systems. 

I’m telling you right now that the key to being able to design a large 8088 based 
circuit is understanding the simple one we’re going to put together. The only difference 
between this and something much more sophisticated is just size and complexity. That’s 
not as silly as it sounds. 

Even the world’s most sophisticated 8088 system can be broken down into a block 
diagram resembling the one in Fig. 5-1. After all, no matter what you want a 


ADDRESS BUS 


DATA BUS 


DATA 
LATCHES 


ADDRESS 
LATCHES 
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Fig. 5-1. Biock diagram of the basic 
8088 circuit. 


microprocessor based circuit to do, there are a few elements you have to include to 
make the thing work. I have it on good authority that even systems built on Metaluna have: 


. Clock circuits 

. CPU circuitry 
Address latches 
Data latches 
ROM 

RAM 

1/O 


> SO eee 


since these are the basic building blocks of any system. They may be bigger, they may 
be faster . . . chances are they may even be smarter, but that’s only a matter of degree 
— the basic elements in the design are exactly the same. 

Everything we’re going to do with the 8088 will revolve around the circuit built from 
this block diagram so we’re going to spend a lot of time seeing how it’s put together 
and how it works. 


THE BASIC APPROACH 


The single most important element in the design of any circuit is the mind of the 
designer. There is no other aspect of electronics that depends so heavily on individual 
creativity. The designer’s ability to take an idea from brain cells to breadboard is a function 
of good understanding and skill — coming up with the idea in the first place is an exercise 
of pure imagination. 

If you’ve already got some bench time under your belt, you already know that lots 
of snags, and seemingly unsolvable problems crop up in the lifetime of a project. Work- 
ing your way through them and finding ways to improve the design involve the same 
kind of creative energy that painters and sculptors draw on to show their particular vision 
of reality. Circuit design is an art form unique to this century. 

But just as a painter has to know how to mix paints or a sculptor to work with the 
texture of his medium, a circuit designer has to bring an understanding of his matenals 
to the bench. That’s what we’ll be doing here. 

As we work our way through the details of this circuit, we’ll be getting familiar with 
the ingredients of 8088 based designs but all we’ll really be doing is describing the tools. 
The real measure of how well you understand them is to experiment on your own. When 
you feel that you’ve gotten a grasp on a particular aspect of the design, put this book 
aside and exercise your own imagination. 

Don’t worry about blowing things up — the parts are cheap but the lessons are 
invaluable. Don’t lose sight of the fact that you don’t really learn from your mistakes, 
you learn by understanding how to correct your mistakes. And in order to do that you 
have to keep good notes, observe carefully, and above all, you have to strictly obey 
the Golden Law of Life and Design: 


THINK FOR YOURSELF 


The only way to be 100% sure that you really have something straight in your mind 
is to successfully create your own version of it. And don’t be put off by people who 
smugly point their fingers at their computers and accuse you of reinventing the wheel. 
There may be some truth in that but don’t ever forget that reinventing the wheel means 
you’ll know exactly.how the wheel works. 

Better cancel your plans for the weekend, we’ve got a lot of work ahead of us. 
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The Anatomy 
of an 8088 Circuit 


LY Vee SPENT A LOT OF TIME TALKING ABOUT THE 8088 BUT, AT LEAST SO FAR, JUST 
about everything we’ve been doing has been theoretical. The time has come to 
switch gears so, in the words of Shakespeare, let’s get physical. We’re going to flesh 
out the block diagram shown in Fig. 6-1 and, once we’ve gotten that straight, we’re 
going to see what we can get it to do. But first let’s talk a bit about procedure. 


SETTING UP THE BENCH 


It’s impossible to build circuits with just parts, wire, and a host of good intentions—you 
need test equipment. Even if nothing goes wrong as you assemble each section of the 
circuit, you’re not going to be able to learn anything if you don’t have some way of 
snooping through the silicon. But, on the other hand, 


REALITY HAS A HABIT OF GETTING IN THE WAY 


since I’m the first to admit that good test equipment can put a real dent in your wallet. 

In order to get around this problem, (and keep you solvent at the same time), I’m 
going to include real scope traces as well as data book type timing diagrams at important 
points in the development of the circuit. For those of you who are interested, there’s 
a list of what equipment I used to design the circuit and a complete description of how 
these traces and measurements were made at the end of the book. 

We'll treat each section of the circuit assembly as a construction project and I'll 
list all the components you’ll need along with the minimum equipment you should have 
for testing and measurement. In the best of all possible worlds, you should have all of 
the following equipment on your bench. 


An oscilloscope (30 MHz minimum bandwith) 
A frequency counter (20 MHz minimum) 

A multimeter 

A 5 volt, 2 amp supply (regulated and filtered) 
A logic probe 

Data sheets for the chips being used 

An EPROM burner 

An IBM compatible computer 


ee ae lee 
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Fig. 6-1. Detailed block diagram of 
the basic 8284 circuit. 


9. An 8088 family assembler or ‘‘DEBUG.COM”’, a mini assembler that comes 
on the DOS distribution disks 


You can use any construction method you want to assemble the circuits but while things 
are in the development stage, it’s best to use the tenth of an inch solderless breadboards. 
Most mail order houses and local electronic stores carry them. You should have several 
of the bus strips as well as regular component boards. You can buy packs of wire de- 
signed for use with these protoboards but it’s just as easy, (and cheaper), to get some 
standard four conductor 24-gauge telephone wire and make your own. 

When you’re ordering parts, get several of each of the ICs since they’re usually 
only available from mail order houses and it’s a real bummer to be forced to wait a week 
to get a replacement for a three dollar chip. Besides, you’ll need more chips and stuff 
as soon as you start laying out your own designs. 

I’m ready if you are, so let’s roll up our mental sleeves and take a detailed look 
at our circuit. 
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THE POWER SUPPLY 


If you’re lucky enough to have a good bench power supply you can skip this section 
but if you generally use a collection of batteries as a source of power on the bench, you'll 
find this section useful. 

The 8088 circuit we’re going to build is going to need a nicely regulated five volt 
supply and batteries just aren’t going to do it. You can throw together a 7805 based 
regulator circuit, but depending on what you ultimately do with the 8088, there’s a good 
chance you’ll need more than the 1.5 amp maximum those regulators can supply. And 
remember that drawing the maximum current through a 7805 means lots of heat sinking 
and no margin for error. There are ways around this however. 

The circuit shown in Fig. 6-2 is a versatile 5 volt supply you can put together with 
a minimum of parts searching. It will give you a source of ripple free power, can deliver 
up to 5 amps, has overload protection, and the output voltage can be varied from 5 to 
20 volts using a singe trimmer. 


PARTS 
IC1 - 7805 regulator 
IC2 - 741 op amp 


org 


Q1 - MJ2955 PNP transistor 
Q2 - 2N6594 PNP transistor 
D1 - 1N4003 diode 
R1 - 100 ohms, % watt 
R2 - 10k trimmer 
R3 -  .27 ohm, 2 watt 
R4 -  .27 ohm, 2 watt 
R5 - 2 ohm, 1 watt 
C1 - 1000 pF, 50V 
C2 -  .01 ceramic 
C3 -  .01 ceramic 
C4 - 100 nF, 50V 
S1 - SPST toggle switch 
S2 - SPST toggle switch 
*T1- See text 
* Bl - See text 
Misc - Suitable enclosure, wire, heat sinks for regulator and transistors, line plug, 
insulated output terminals. 


EQUIPMENT 
Multimeter 


R3 27 2WATT 


R4 27 2WATT 


REGULATED 
DC VOLTAGE 
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Fig. 6-2. The schematic of the power supply. 


ABOUT THE CIRCUIT 


It goes without saying, (but I’ll say it anyway), that this supply can deliver enough 
power to do a lot of damage. Five volts may not sound like a lot to you, but at five amps, 
it can melt the tip on a screwdriver, so it doesn’t take much imagination to figure out 
what it can do to you. Pay attention to what you’re doing when you put the supply to- 
gether. 

In order to get the full output that this supply is designed to deliver, you’re going 
to need an input transformer that can put out at least 25 volts and 8 amps. Several mail 
order houses have them in stock and there’s even a chance to find them in a local shop. 
If you can’t locate one and find yourself forced to settle for something with less muscle, 
that’s okay, but remember that you can’t pull power from the supply that you don’t put 
in, in the first place. An 18-volt transformer is going to give you a maximum supply output 
voltage of about 15 volts. 

For the purposes of the circuits in this book you’re better off compromising on the 
voltage rating of the transformer instead of the amount of current it can supply since 
we'll never be needing more than 5 volts. Keeping that in mind, you should set your 
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sights on a transformer that can deliver about 12 volts at 6 amps. Using this means that 
you’ll only be able to get about 9 volts from the supply but that’s more than adequate. 

Once you’ve made your choice of transformer, you can decide how chunky a part 
you need for B1, the full wave bridge rectifier. Make sure it can handle the voltage from 
the transformer and can stand a current draw of at least 5 amps. Multiply your voltage 
and current numbers by 2 and use that as the specs for the bridge since the sixth Law 
of Life and Design clearly states that 


SAFETY MARGINS ARE GOOD THINGS 


If you’re familiar with the 7805 regulator, you’ll recognize a few of the components 
in the circuit as standard additions. C1, C3, and C4 are filters designed to soak up surges 
that appear on either the input or output of the supply. These include spikes generated 
by a sudden draw at the output or residual ac ripple at the input. Every regulator design 
includes parts like these since they do a good job of keeping the voltage nice and con- 
stant. Unfortunately, as we all know, there’s no getting around the third Law of Life 
and Design that I’ve already mentioned — namely: 


THERE’S NO SUCH THING AS A FREE LUNCH 


since the price you pay for the line filtering is the added risk of blowing up the 7805. 
No kidding. 

Imagine what happens when there’s a short circuit at the output of the 7805. In 
this case, the 7805’s output will be grounded and the short circuit current will be shunted 
safely to ground by C4. The 7805 will try to supply the short circuit current, (theoretically 
an infinite amount), until it reaches its thermal overload point and shuts itself down 
internally. It may get hot but, other than that, the regulator won’t be damaged since 
it was designed with this type of eventuality in mind. Input shorts, however, are entirely 
different. 

If the input of the 7805 is brought to ground, (a short circuit), the output of the 
regulator is going to be at a higher potential than the input, C4 is going to start to discharge 
its appreciable store of current into the regulator’s output. This is definitely a bad thing 
since the 7805 was designed to source current, not sink it. The C4 current is going to 
flow into the output of the regulator and, if there’s enough charge on C4, the internal 
short circuit protection of the 7805 is going to be swamped. This will reverse bias the 
pass transistor in the regulator’s innards and, in a word, the chip will be history. 

The way around this problem is provided by D1. As long as the circuit is operating 
normally, the voltage at the regulator’s input will be greater than the voltage at its output. 
This means D1 will be reverse biased and do absolutely nothing in the circuit. If the 
7805 input is shorted to ground, however, the output voltage will be higher than the 
input and D1 will be forward biased. Most of the C4 current will be shunted by D1 and 
passed to ground through the input short. 

We’re able to get up to 5 amps out of the supply because Q1 will take up the extra 
current demands when the regulator’s 1.5 amp limit is reached. Q1 is configured as a 
simple switch and it’s controlled by R5. All the current that’s fed to the regulator flows 
through R5 and as long as the current stays below about an amp, Q1] is going to stay 
off. When the current gets past this point, however, it’s going to generate enough volt- 
age across R5 to turn on Q] and the transistor will start to pass current through its 
collector emitter junction. Since the MJ2955 can safely handle more than 10 amps, it 
can easily meet the 5 amp specs of our supply. But supposing the load on the supply 
tried to draw even more than five amps of current — or what happens if there’s a short? 
Enter Q2, stage left. 

All the current that Q1 supplies flows through R3 or R3 and R4 combined. Since 
the base emitter junction of Q2 sits across these resistors, it works exactly the same 
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way as Q1. It stays off until the current flowing in the resistors generates a large enough 
voltage drop to turn it on. When that happens, it will lower the voltage across R5 and 
Q1 will turn off. In other words, Q2 is our guaranteed short circuit protection. If the 
draw gets too high, Q2 will shut the circuit down. 

The voltage from our supply can be varied because of IC1. The op amp, (I’m using 
a 741 since they’re cheap and available, but you can use just about any one you happen 
to have around), is set up as a noninverting buffer to isolate the output stage of the circuit 
from the regulator’s ground leg. Changing the voltage at the op-amps’s input by rotating 
R2, will change the voltage at the output. This changes the 7805’s ground reference 
and tricks it into putting out a higher voltage. You’ll always have 5 volts from the output 
of the regulator to the output of the op amp, but we’re pulling the supply voltage from 
the regulator’s output and system ground. 

The down side of this kind of trickery is that the minimum voltage the circuit will 
put out will always be greater than 5 volts since the closest the regulator can get to 
ground is through the R1 voltage drop. Such is life. 

By using a value of 100 ohms for R1, you’ll be able to generate a minimum voltage 
of about 5.15 volts. This is well within the +/-— 10% limit for the 8088 and most TTL 
parts so it won’t be a problem. 

Don’t do any cavalier substitution of part values since there’s a considerable amount 
of math involved in calculating the numbers shown and changing one value will mean 
recalculating all the values. If you’re interested, you can follow the calculations (they’re 
all based around Ohm’s law and aren’t all that difficult) and change whatever circuit 
parameters you want. The values for R3, R4, and R5 are all interrelated so just keep 
in mind that if you change one you’ll have to check them all. 

You can use your favorite construction method for assembling the circuit — there’s 
nothing critical at all. Just remember that you’ll be connecting it to ac line voltage so 
take reasonable precautions such as housing everything in a plastic box instead of a met- 
al one and make sure that all wires are properly covered. If you do it all properly, you’ll 
wind up with a versatile supply that’s not only perfect for all the things we’re going to 
do, but most other bench projects as well. 


Look at the Math 

Calculating the correct resistance for R5 can be done one of two ways — 
the easy way and the hard way. Even though there’s a difference in the 
assumptions made for each method, the practical results are just about the 
same. If you take a good look at the circuit, you’ll see that the emitter base 
junction of Q1, along with R3 and R4, should be considered in the 
determination of R5 since they sit in the circuit with the emitter collector 
junction of Q2. This makes things a bit hairy since the impedance of the 
transistor is going to change with current flow, voltage, temperature, and 
the other circuit parameters. For all intents and purposes however, the effect 
of Q1’s emitter base junction is minimal compared to the voltage drop across 
R5 so we can safely do things the easy way and ignore Q1. Having made 
this assumption, we can calculate the value of R5 by a straight application 
of Ohm’s law. The 7805 can easily handle half an amp but let’s play it safe 
and have Q1 turn on when the current flow in the regulator exceeds 250 
mA. The turn on voltage for Q1, as it is for any silicon transistor, is .65 volts. 
Since we want it to turn on when the current flow is 250 mA, we can get 
the value for R5 from Ohm’s Law. 


R5 = E/I 
R5 = .65/.250 
R5 = 2.6 ohms 


This isn’t really the end of the story, however, since what we have just 
calculated is the total resistance needed to have Q1 turn on at a draw of 250 
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_ mA. You can see from the schematic that R3 and R4 are in series with R5 
across Q1’s emitter base junction. The value of 2.6 ohms is therefore the 
total resistance we need. In order to find the correct value for R5, we have 
to work out the value for the parallel combination of R3 and R4. Fortunately, 
this isn’t that hard to do. If we want Q2 to start conducting, (to turn off Q1), 
when the draw goes past 5 amps, we can get the R3/R4 value from Ohm’s 
law by making assumptions similar to the ones we just made above. We can 
ignore the effect of having the emitter base junction of Q2 in parallel with 
R3/R4 and just do the same sort of arithmetic we did before. 


R3/R4 = E/I 
R3/R4 65/5 
R3/R4 = .13 ohms 


Now that. we have this number we can get the final value for R5 by a little 


subtraction. 
R5 = Rtotal - R3/R4 
R5 = 2.6 - .13 
R5 = 2.47 ohms 


The schematic lists R5 as 2 ohms since that’s a standard value but doing 
that will change the trip point of Q1. You can get the actual trip point of the 
circuit exactly the way we just calculated the resistor values. It’s a good 
exercise to do since going through it will help you understand exactly how 
the circuit operates. Once you’ve done that, you can check your answers 
by powering up the circuit and measuring the results with your meter. If 
you ve done everything correctly, the measured values will be within .2 volts 
of the calculated ones. 


THE CLOCK 


We’ ve already talked a bit about the 8088’s clock requirements and you’ll remember 
that the closer the clock is to the maximum operating frequency of the CPU, the closer 
the waveform has to be to the ideal clock. This means 10 nanosecond transition times 
and a 33% duty cycle. It’s certainly possible to design an oscillator that puts out a 
waveform meeting these requirements, but doing that means violating the second Law 
of Life and Design - to wit: 


DON’T WORK HARD, WORK SMART ‘ 


so let’s use the part specifically designed for the job - the 8284 clock generator. 


PARTS 
- 8284 clock generator 
-  14.31818 series resonant crystal 
- 1N914 diode 
- 510 ohm resistors 
4.7k ohm resistor 
- 10k ohm resistor 
-  4.7yF capacitor 
- 12 to 15 pF capacitor 
- SPST normally open pushbutton 
- .ly¥ mylar capacitor 


MINIMUM EQUIPMENT 
Multimeter 
Logic Probe 
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ABOUT THE 8284 


The 8284, shown in Fig. 6-3, has two main jobs — one for us and one for the 8088. 
It makes our life easy by providing a single chip answer to a circuit design and it generates 
ideal waveforms for the 8088. It’s one of a family of IC’s Intel designed to work with 
the 8088. Other members of the family include latches, transceivers, and other parts 
that are the essential ingredients of any microprocessor-based circuit. 
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Using an 8284 does more than just provide the correct clock for the 8088. It also 
takes care of the reset circuitry, controls the 8088’s ready line, provides an extra 
synchronized clock at TTL level that’s half the system clock with a 50% duty cycle, 
and has a fully buffered TTL version of the crystal frequency on one of its pins. Useful 
stuff. 

There are three options for clock generation with the 8284. You can hang a crystal 
across two pins, force feed it with an external oscillator, or slave it to another 8284. 
This last option comes in handy when you’re designing multiprocessor circuits. 

The X1 and X2 inputs, (pin #16 and pin #17), are the inputs of the internal crystal 
oscillator. The output of the oscillator is fed to a divide by 3 circuit and then brought 
to the outside world through a buffer. The divided clock is also sent to a divide by two 
circuit and then goes out to another pin. 

The CLK output, (pin #8), is the main system clock for the 8088. The frequency 
is one third of the oscillator output and has a duty cycle of 33%. The OSC output, (pin 
#12), isa TTL level, buffered version of the internal oscillator. The PCLK output, (pin 
#2), is a TTL level frequency that’s half the CLK output with a 50% duty cycle. 

AEN] and AEN2, (pin #3 and pin #7), are the Address Enable active low inputs 
that control the 8284’s two Bus Ready lines. Both these inputs, (AEN1 and AEN2), 
are mainly used in multiprocessor systems where several CPU’s have access to the 
busses. 

RDY1 and RDY2, (pin #4 and pin #6), are used by external devices on the bus. By 
making them active, (high), the device can let the CPU know that it’s finished using 
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Fig. 6-3. The 8284 pinouts. 


the.bus. The RDY line the 8284 will look at is controlled by the AEN inputs. AEN] selects 
RDY1 and AENZ selects RDY2. 

The ASYNC line, (pin #15), controls the 8284’s READY output. The 8284 has two 
internal flip-flops that are used to synchronize the RDY inputs to the system clock. By 
tying ASYNC low, you get two stages of synchronization for the READY output. Tying 
it high will bypass the first flip-flop and just give you one stage. If you’re hanging external 
devices on the bus that can’t meet the CPU’s required Ready timing, you would make 
ASYNC low. When the devices are fast enough, the ASYNC line can be tied high. If 
you're confused about this, go back and reread the section on the 8088’s Ready timing 
that appeared in Chapter 3. 

The READY output, (pin #5), connects directly to the Ready input of the 8088. When 
this line is low, the 8088 will add wait states to the instruction cycle so slower devices 
can have more time on the CPU system busses. READY line timing for ‘‘normally ready”’ 
and ‘‘normally not ready’’ devices is determined by the setting of ASYNC. As before, 
if any of this sounds mysterious to you, review the Ready section in Chapter 3. 

The F/C and EFI lines, (pin #13 and pin #14), tell the 8284 where to look for the 
main clock. If you tie F/C (Frequency/Crystal) low, the 8284 will take the master clock 
from it’s internal oscillator and tying it high causes the 8284 to look for an input frequency 
on the EFI (External Frequency In) pin. 

The RES input, (pin #11), is the 8284’s reset line. The reason you can use a simple 
RC network to generate a reset pulse is that the RES line is squared up by an internal 
Schmitt trigger and locked to the system clock by an internal flip-flop before it goes out 
to the 8088. 

The RESET output, (pin #10), feeds the Reset input of the 8088. Since it’s con- 
trolled by the 8284, the actual reset pulse is tailored perfectly for the 8088. 

The CSYNC input, (pin #1), comes into play when you’ re designing a system with 
multiple 8284’s being driven by one master clock. When this line is high, the 8284 will 
reset its internal counters and put a high on the CLK and PCLK outputs. Bringing CS YNC 
low re-enables the internal counters and clock pulses will appear at the outputs. If you 
use this Clock S YNCronization line, the 8284 will expect its master clock to be fed in 
on the EFI input. Generally, the control signal sent to CSYNC is derived from and in 
sync with the master clock. Setting things up like this will guarantee that the outputs 
of all the 8284s in the system will be in phase. Systems like ours that have only one 
8284 and make use of its internal oscillator have to tie CSYNC to ground because we 
want its counters to be enabled all the time. 

Don’t get the impression that the 8284 is designed exclusively for use with 
microprocessors in general or the 8088 in particular. When you have a need for a general 
purpose clock generator, keep the 8284 in mind. The 8284 will work reliably with crystals 
from 12 to 30 MHz and, with a bit of creative gating, can be made to switch back and 
forth between two different frequencies. All you’d have to do is put one clock on EFI, 
a crystal across X1 and X2, and then switch the F/C pin between high and low to select 
one source or the other. 

Logic switching between two frequencies can come in handy in a lot of circuit 
applications, that’s how the two speed IBM clone computers work, but wait. . . there’s 
more. When you toggle the F/C pin high and low, what you’re really doing is changing 
the input to the 8284’s internal frequency division circuitry. The 8284 will always put 
a buffered version of its internal crystal oscillator on the OSC pin, this is always available, 
regardless of how you happen to have F/C set! 

Being able to get two asynchronous clocks from a single chip makes the 8284 a real 
candidate for silicon superstar status. Don’t ever lose sight of the fact that flexibility 
is high on the list of really desirable things since the fourteenth Law of Life and Design is: 


KEEP AS MANY OPTIONS OPEN AS POSSIBLE 
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but let’s take a look at the circuit. 


ABOUT THE CIRCUIT 


Since this is the first digital circuit we’re putting together, you should take a moment 
to examine the schematic shown in Fig. 6-4. If you’ve never done digital design before 
you'll find it interesting to notice that the circuit is considerably cleaner and simpler than 
the power supply we just talked about. And the clock circuit has more passive components 
than most of the others we’ll build! 

This apparent circuit simplicity is misleading since a whole bunch of activity is going 
on inside those plastic IC packages but it is a fact that digital logic has less to deal with 
than analog stuff. You can get as much accuracy as you want with digital stuff, but no 
matter how many decimal places you want, you’re still only dealing with ones and zeros. 
Analog stuff has to handle an infinite range of values. The bottom line is that, for a given 
problem, an analog solution will provide a more accurate answer but a digital one will 
be as accurate as you want. 

Now that we have an understanding of how the 8284 works, there’s not much that 
has to be said to describe the circuit. Only two pins have to be conditioned with passive 
components and once that’s done the 8284 will, as they say, do its thing. 

Since we’re using the internal crystal oscillator, F/C is strapped low and EFI can 
be ignored. In the simplest case, you can hang any series resonant across X1 and X2, 
(as long as you pay attention to the 8284’s upper and lower frequency limits), and the 
chip will start working. In practice, however, things are a bit more complex. 

Because the internal oscillator is similar to an amplifier, it’s a good idea to keep the 
resistance of the crystal circuit as low as possible. As it gets higher the oscillator gain 
will begin to drop and if it gets below one the circuit won’t oscillate at all. It’s better 
to be safe than sorry, so we have a capacitor in series with the crystal. This tends to 
cancel the effects of oscillator delays and frees you from the hassle of worrying about 
the crystal circuit. 
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Fig. 6-4. Schematic of the 8284 
circuit. 
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Fig. 6-5. Placement diagram for the 8284 circuit. 


The value of the capacitor depends on the crystal frequency but since we’ re running 
at 14+ MHz we can use anything from 12 to 15 pF. The actual choice of the capacitor 
involves some math but any value in this range will more than satisfy our circuit 
requirements. The two 510 ohm resistors reduce frequency shifting due to such things 
as excessive stray board capacitance, temperature variation, and voltage fluctuations. 
In a well designed layout, you could probably get by without the resistors but the price 
you pay for the convenience of using solderless breadboards is a lot of stray capacitance. 

The 8284 provides a convenient way of generating both power-up and manual reset 
pulses for the 8088. The minimum pulse width the 8088 wants to see on power-up is 
50 microseconds and the pulse has to last that long after the system voltage has gotten 
up to the working Vcc value (5.1 volts in our circuit). Since there’s no guarantee that 
any two power supplies will have the same rise time, designing a power-up reset pulse 
that only meets the minimum requirements is, in a word, idiotic. Especially since there’s 
no limit on the maximum pulse width. In line with the ninth Law of Life and Design 


ALWAYS IMAGINE THE WORST: 


we’re making the power-on reset pulse LLLOOONNNGGG -- the values shown in the 
schematic will generate a pulse of about 50 milliseconds — or some 1000 times longer 
than needed. You may think that this is a bit excessive but it can’t hurt and, come on 
people, 50 milliseconds may be just short of forever as far as the 8088 is concerned 
but, let’s get real here — 50 milliseconds is not a long time. Let’s keep our sense of 
perspective. ae. 

Since the 8284 runs the RES input through a Schmitt trigger before it does anything 
else, we can feed it with a simple RC circuit and the length of the pulse will be real close 
to the RC product. In our circuit that would be 4.7 uF times 10k ohms. The diode, which 
works as a Safety valve should the capacitor decide to dump its charge, is similar to the 
protection diode we used in the power supply. 4 

A manual reset is provided by the pushbutton. When it’s pressed, RES will be 
grounded, (made active), and the 8284 will send a reset pulse to the 8088. 

Try to keep your leads as short as possible when you’re building the clock generator 
since long leads create inductive and capacitive loading and, at best, the circuit will have 
to fight to oscillate in a stable manner. In the worst case you'll have so much noise and 
ringing on the line the clock may well turn out to be useless. 

If you have a scope, you can compare the 8284 waveforms on CLK and PCLK against 
Fig. 6-6. These are real waveforms generated on my breadboard and captured with a 
digital scope. The nnging and other high frequency oscillation is due to the things we’ve 
been talking about but the waveforms are adequate for the 8088. If looking at the 
waveforms makes you a bit seasick you can turn to Fig. 6-7 which are the idealized 
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Fig. 6-6. Actual waveforms produced at pin #2 (PICK) and pin #8 (CLK) of the 8284. 


waveforms. They may be clearer but never forget that they’re not too in touch with 
reality. 

You should particularly notice that the CLK’s duty cycle is very close to the ideal 
33% and PCLK, as we’ve already discussed, is half the frequency of CLK with a 50% 
duty cycle. 

If you don’t have a scope or frequency meter you can still get an idea of what’s 
going on in your circuit by measuring the dc voltage. Since the CLK output has a 33% 
duty cycle, the dc voltage there will be approximately 3 the supply voltage. The key 
word to remember in that sentence is ‘‘approximately’’ since a look at Fig. 6-6 will show 
you that there’s probably noise on the line, and that will have an effect on the reading. 
As long as the reading you get is within 10% of the calculated value, you’re in the ballpark. 

The same sort of check can be made on PCLK. This line has a 50% duty cycle and, 
once again, consider yourself home free if you get within 10%. 
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Fig. 6-7. Theoretical waveforms at pin #2 (PCLK) and pin #8 (CLK). 
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_ Technotogy & Science Dept. 
- If you’re reading zip, or something else unrealistic, on either of these lines, there’s 
something wrong. Make sure the diode isn’t in backwards and check the polarity on 
the capacitors. If they’re all okay, carefully eyeball your connections, check the power 
supply, see if the 8284 is in correctly. Bent pins are a real possibility. If you find that 
the chip was in backwards, I’m sorry to tell you that you’ve probably had your first silicon 
fatality. You DO have another one around, don’t you? 
It’s important to make sure that this circuit is working correctly because it has to 
drive everything else we’ll be building. Once you have it up and operating, you're well 
on the way to building the rest of our 8088 based system. 
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Assembling The Parts 


VER SINCE I WAS A KID I’VE BEEN A HORROR MOVIE FREAK—BUT ONLY OLD HORROR 

movies. The people who make horror movies these days don’t understand that 
there’s more to it than just filling the screen with a bucket of leftovers from the butcher 
shop. That may be horrible but it ain’t horror. Sending Igor to the cemetery with a 
shopping list and a meat cleaver . . . well, now we’re talking horror. That’s sort of what 
we're going to do now. 

Our building of 8088 circuitry is real close to Dr. Frankenstein putting together a 
monster. Where we put the transceiver on the data bus, he puts the head of the girl 
on the body of the gorilla. No kidding. 

Assembling the initial 8088 circuit is really just a matter of connecting the right parts 
together. If you’re careful as you work you shouldn’t have any mechanical problems. 
And that’s very important since it’s a lot harder to troubleshoot a microprocessor-based 
circuit than a dedicated one. Remember that the components on the board are only there 
as essential support for the 8088. The real work is being done by the 8088—and that 
work is the software we’re going to store in the 2716. What makes troubleshooting so 
difficult is trying to decide whether the problem is coming from the hardware or the 
software. 

But let’s not start off under a cloud of pessimism—everything’s going to be great. 
Trust me. 


THE INITIAL 8088 CIRCUIT 


The schematic in Fig. 7-1 is the first step we’ll take in fleshing out the block diagram 
of Fig. 7-2. The reason we’re calling it the ‘‘first step’’ is because a block diagram is 
only a general description while a schematic has to cross all the ‘‘T’s’’ and dot all the 
“‘T’s’’. The I/O shown in the block diagram can represent anything from the simple latch 
we’ re starting out with to something as involved as the engine control panel for the space 
shuttle. 

The initial circuit we’re putting together will do two things for us. On the one hand 
it’s going to demonstrate the basic operation of any 8088 based circuit, and on the other 
hand it’s going to show you the things that have to be taken into consideration when 
you're doing a design around the 8088. We’ ve already covered a lot of the theory behind 
this so you shouldn’t have trouble understanding any of it. All this stuff will be familiar 
to you from the previous discussion of the hardware aspects of the 8088. Trying to 
remember it all, however, is a first magnitude mistake since the tenth Law of Life and 
Design very clearly states that 
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Fig. 7-1. Schematic of the 8284 
connected to the 8088. 


DON’T WASTE BRAIN SPACE ON 
STUFF YOU CAN LOOK UP SOMEWHERE 


Jamming everything into permanent head storage may be a great thing to do if you’re 
going to make a career of TV game shows but, let’s face it, just how many microwave 
ovens and sets of lawn furniture do you really need?So the sooner you put a bookmark 
at the beginning of Chapter 4, the sooner we can get to work. 


ADDING THE 8088 


From everything we already know about the 8088, it comes as no real surprise to 
say that there’s not a lot it can do all by itself except drain batteries. That doesn’t mean 
it does nothing at all, however. A scope will show you that the 8088 is reacting to the 
RESET line and that will be an indication that the chip is happy to be living on the 
breadboard and listening to the 8284. 
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Fig. 7-2. Block diagram of the first 
part of the circuit. 
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PARTS 
The 8284 clock circuit from Chapter 6. 
A 5 volt power supply. 
IC2 - 8088 (any speed) 
C2 - .1yF capacitor 
MINIMUM EQUIPMENT 
Multimeter 
Logic Probe 


One of the things you should know by now is that while the 8088 is a powerful chip with 
lots of capability, it can’t do much of anything without a lot of help. Plugging the 8088 
in by itself may seem to be a pointless thing to do—and ordinarily it would be—but there’s 
a good reason for doing it anyway. 

Microprocessor-based circuits are complex. There’s more going on than is evident 
from a simple parts count. The bus lines are moving, the control lines are going up and 
down—and all this is happening thousands of times a second. To make things even more 
complicated, everything has to happen at exactly the right time or it might as well not 
happen at all. Timing is everything. 

When you consider all the variables that are involved in even as simple a circuit as 
the one we’re putting together, it makes a lot of sense to isolate as many parts of the 
circuit as possible and test them individually. After all, let’s not forget the nineteenth 
Law of Life and Design: 


AVOID AMBIGUITY 


since this can keep you from going prematurely grey whenever circuit snags appear. 
You stand a much better chance of finding the part of the circuit that doesn’t work if 
you already know which parts of it do work. 

While we’re on the subject of troubleshooting, this is as good a time as any to warn 
you that the time is rapidly coming when you’re going to need more than a multimeter 
to do meaningful snooping around the circuit. This is because we’ re getting to the point 
where timing is more important than voltage. Multimeters won’t catch pulses that last 
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less than a microsecond and even if they could, you still won’t be able to tell when the 
pulse showed up. 

When we get further into the circuit and we’re sure that at least part of it is work- 
ing, the 8088 can be programmed to do a good deal of the diagnostic work for us. A 
couple of words of software will hold a line high or low, and it’s a simple matter to write 
a program that will sequentially clock the address and data lines. But that won’t happen 
for a while yet. 

If you plan on getting serious about microprocessor-based designs you’re going to 
have to think of an oscilloscope as an essential tool rather than an expensive luxury. 
It’s just about impossible to do any significant work without one. 


BUILDING THE CIRCUIT 


Don’t even think of adding the 8088, (or any part), to the breadboard while the power 
is turned on. I know of no surer recipe for disaster than to add silicon to a board that’s 
powered up. Turn off the power and, while you’re at it, disconnect the power leads from 
the board as well. In actual fact, it’s a good idea to be faced with a two step operation 
whenever you want to apply power to the board since it will give you a chance to think 
twice before you do it. Power indicators are nice things—-LEDs can be very comforting— 
but they’re really not a substitute for a moment of reflection while you run through a 
mental checklist. 

Now that power is turned off, (and the leads are removed), plug the 8088 into the 
breadboard near the 8284. Make sure none of the pins get bent. ICs have standard pin 
spacing but they’re usually a bit splayed out when you first get them. Hold the 8088 
horizontally with one row of pins resting on the bench and GENTLY push down. This 
will bend one row of pins in slightly and make it easier to plug the IC into the breadboard. 
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ALL BUS STRIPS ARE TIED IN PARALLEL 
AND CARRY ONLY POWER AND GRUUND 


Fig. 7-3. Placement diagram for the 8088. 


Make the connections shown in the following Table 7-1 and, since we’re now at 
the point where an improper connection can fry the 8088, be very careful to make the 
right connections to the right pins—count the pins twice before you attach a wire to it. 

Once you’ve made these connections and checked them several times, connect the 
.1 »F capacitor from pin #40 of the 8088 to the ground bus. That’s all you have to do 
for this part of the circuit but we have one more thing to check before applying power 
to the board and it’s a good thing to do whenever you make a change to the board. 

Take your multimeter, put it across the power leads coming from the breadboard, 
and measure the resistance. What we’re doing here is making sure we don’t have a 
dead short since applying 5 volts to a dead short can only make other things dead. The 
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Ground 
Ground 
Ground 
8284 pin #8 (CLK) 
Ground 

8284 pin #10 (RESET) 
8284 pin #5 (READY) 
Ground 
Ground 
5 Velts 
5 Volts 


power supply we built is protected against this sort of thing but there’s no profit in 
tempting fate. 


CHECKING IT OUT 


Now that we know everything is okay, apply 5 volts to the board and use your 
multimeter to measure the current being drawn by the breadboard. The exact number 
you get will depend on the particular 8088 you have, the layout of the board, and several 
other factors but you should see a draw of about 250 to 300 milliamps. Any reading out 
of this range is an indication that you’ve got a problem on the board and you'll have 
to correct it before going any further. Check all of the passive components—make sure 
they’re the correct value, see if you’ve got them in backwards, etc., etc. The color 
coding for a 10k resistor looks exactly the same as a 300 ohm resistor if you read it 
backwards. There are at least 5 different ways to mark the value of a capacitor. 

Take a logic probe, (or voltmeter), and snoop around a bit on the 8088’s address 
and data pins. Not much will be going on since the 8088 isn’t being told to do anything. 
The exact state of these pins will be indeterminate (they could be high, low, or tristated), 
and it’s impossible to say what you'll find on your board. 

You can, however, make something happen by using the reset button on the 8284. 
Every time you press it you’ll see the 8088’s RESET line go high. There’s nothing very 
wonderful about this since the pin is hardwired to the 8284 but, if your logic probe has 
a pulse catcher, you’ll detect a pulse on any one of the address lines as soon as you 
release the button. The ALE output, (pin #25), will show you two pulses—one when 
the button is pressed and another one when it’s released. 

The reason for this minimal activity is that the 8088 is looking for its first instruction 
at the power-up location of FFFFOh and, since we don’t have anything anywhere, the 
8088 isn’t going to find anything there. Remember also that we haven’t even 
demultiplexed the address and data busses so there’s no telling what the busses are 
seeing at power up. 

When the 8088 reset line goes high, the busses are tnstated and, since there’s an 
even money chance they were like that before RESET went high, you’re not going to 
see any change. Releasing the reset button, however, is a different story. As soon as 
reset is inactive, the 8088 once again looks at FFFFOh for an instruction. That means 
this address will be put on the bus and that’s exactly what you can detect when you 
release the reset button. 

ALE, and several of the other control lines, are driven either low or high for at least 
one clock after RESET becomes active. This is indicated in Fig. 7-4 which shows you 
what happens when you use the reset button. Take the time to check them out before 
building the rest of the circuit. If you’ve seen pulses on the address and data bus you 
can be sure that everything’s working okay but comparing the control line activity to 
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Table 7-1. Connections Made to 
the 8088 (IC2). 
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Fig. 7-4. 8088 activity when reset is triggered. 


the timing diagram of Fig. 7-4 is a good thing to do since it’s always comforting to verify 
reality against theory. Remember the thirty first Law of Life and Design: 


YOU CAN NEVER BE TOO SURE 


so do as much checking as possible at this stage of the game. It can’t hurt anything and— 
who knows—it might help. 


DEMULTIPLEXING THE BUS 


There are several design approaches to handling the time multiplexing of the 8088’s 
address and data lines. Small system designs can use bus devices that have their own 
internal latches. By triggering them with ALE, the address can be snatched from the 
8088 at the time the full address appears on the bus. The data lines can be handled much 
the same way but this is less of a problem since data only appears on the bus toward 
the end of the machine cycle. 

The problem with putting together a system like this is that bus timing becomes 
really critical and you have to be sure to use devices that can meet it. Granted the parts 
count will be reduced, but the amount of brain damage the design can cause just ain’t 
worth it. Not only that, but trying to troubleshoot a system like this can be a one way 
ticket to the funny farm. Putting together a prototype system and making it work reliably 
is one of the hardest electronic design jobs imaginable and the only ones who go out 
of their way to make the job as difficult as possible are the legendary fish-faced people 
of Neptune and, as we all know, this is precisely the reason that their civilization collapsed. 

Demultiplexing the busses is a much more intelligent way of going about the design— 
and that’s exactly what we’re going to do now. By adding a handful of silicon to the 
system, we can avoid the insanity that drove the Neptunians back to the caves. 


PARTS 
2 - 74LS373 Octal D Type Latches 
1 - 74LS245 Octal Bus Transceiver 
3 - .1 wF capacitors 


MINIMUM EQUIPMENT 
Multimeter 
Logic Probe 
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The 8088 can directly control the 373s with ALE since ALE is active high and so is the 
Latch Enable control, (pin #1), of the 373s. If we tie these lines together, the 373s will 
latch the address when the 8088 indicates that the address bus has a valid address. The 
only other control on the 373 is Output Enable (pin #1). This is an active low signal that 
tristates the output pins. This can come in very handy when you have a bunch of devices 
sitting on the bus since a bit of control logic will make sure that only one set of 373’s 
is active on the bus at any one time. Not taking care of this properly leads to the dreaded 
condition known as ‘‘bus contention’ and, as the thirteenth Law of Life and Design clearly 
states: 


BUS CONTENTION IS A REALLY BAD THING , 


For the time being, however, we’re not going to have anything else on the address bus 
so we can tie the Output Enable lines low. In any event, since we want to make things 
as easy as possible for ourselves in developing the prototype, it’s a very good idea to 
let the current address be available for as long as possible. 

The 74LS245 is officially referred to as an octal transceiver but it’s more accurate 
to think of it as an octal fuse. It isolates the 8088’s data bus from the rest of the circuit 
and, like the 373, has outputs that can be tristated. The inputs and outputs of the 245 
are set by the DIRection control (pin #1). If this line is high, the 245 will pass data from 
the ‘‘A’’ pins to the ‘‘B’’ pins and if the line is low, the direction will be reversed. 

Once again, this is perfect for the 8088 since DT/R (pin #27) will always let the 
system know if the 8088 wants to transmit or read data on the bus. By connecting the 
245’s ‘‘A’’ inputs to the 8088 and using DT/R to control DIR, the 245’s buffers will 
always be pointing in the right direction. The Output Enable control on the 245 is exactly 
the same as the one on the 373 but, rather than disabling it, we might as well use it 
since the 8088 can handle it directly with DEN. 

When the 8088’s DEN line is active, it’s an indication that the multiplexed address 
and data lines (pin #9 to pin #16) are being used for data. Using this signal to control 
the 245 outputs means that the 245 outputs will only be enabled when the 8088 expects 
to receive or transmit data. This is useful for our purposes and, remember, we get it 
for free. In a more complex system, the 245’s outputs would have to be controlled 
differently since other devices will want to have access to the bus. 


BUILDING THE CIRCUIT 


Be as cautious here as always when you add these chips to the circuit we’ve built 
so far. Disconnect the power to the board, (a two step process, right?), and plug the 
ICs into the board as shown in the placement diagram of Fig. 7-5. The 373s we’ re adding 
now are IC3 and 1C4—the 245 is IC5. Once the chips are on the board, make the 
connections shown in Tables 7-2, 7-3, and 7-4. After you’ve made all these connections 
add the three capacitors to the board. Each capacitor has one leg right next to the Vcc 
pin of the IC and the other leg connected to ground. These capacitors are used to soak 
up the spikes generated by the TTL chips whenever they change state. 

In general, the rule of thumb is to use one .1 pF capacitor for every three TTL 
chips. As you can see, we’re using one for each chip on the board. This is because we’re 
laying out the breadboard with worst case operation in mind. Solderless breadboards 
are extremely convenient for prototyping, and they make switching things around so 
easy. It’s worth putting up with the unavoidable noise and other garbage. That’s the 
price you pay for the convenience. 

Keeping this in mind, it’s a good idea to do whatever is possible to minimize the 
stray capacitance and inductance that are the down side of this breadboarding method. 
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Table 7-2. Connections Made to 


the 74LS373 (IC3). 
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ALL BUS STRIPS ARE TIED IN PARALLEL 
AND CARRY ONLY POWER AND GROUND 


Fig. 7-5. Placement diagram for the bus demultiplexing and buffering circuit. 


CONNECTIONS TO IC3 (74L8373) 


Ground 
No Connection 
8088 pin #16 (ADO) 
8088 pin #15 (AD1) 
No Connection 

No Connection 
8088 pin #14 (AD2) 
8088 pin #13 (AD3) 
No Connection 
Ground 

8088 pin #25 (ALE) 
No Connection 
8088 pin #12 (AD4) 
8088 pin #11 (AD5) 
No Connection 

No Connection 
8088 pin #10 (AD6) 
8088 pin #9 (AD7) 
No Connection 

5 Volts 
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CONNECTIONS TO IC4 (741LS8373) 


Ground 
No Connection 
8088 pin #8 (A8) 
8088 pin #7 (A9) 
No Connection 

No Connection 
8088 pin #6 (Al10) 
8088 pin #39 (A15) 
No Connection 
Ground 

8088 pin #25 (ALE) 
No Connection 
8088 pin #38 (A16) 
8088 pin #37 (A17) 
No Connection 

No Connection 
8088 pin #36 (A18) 
8088 pin #35 (A19) 
No Connection 

5 volts 
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CONNECTIONS TO IC5 (74L8245) 


8088 pin #27 (DT/R) 
8088 pin #16 (ADO) 
8088 pin #15 (AD1) 
8088 pin #14 (AD2) 
8088 pin #13 (AD3) 
8088 pin #12 (AD4) 
8088 pin #11 (AD5) 
8088 pin #10 (AD6) 
8088 pin #9 (AD7) 
Ground 

8088 pin #26 (DEN) 
No Connection 

No Connection 

No Connection 

No Connection 

No Connection 

No Connection 

No Connection 

No Connection 

5 Volts 
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Table 7-3. Connections Made to 


the 74LS373 (IC4). 


Table 7-4. Connections Made to 


the 74LS245 (IC5). 
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Fig. 7-6. Schematic of the bus demultiplexing and buffering circuit. 


Fig. 7-7. Actual waveforms showing parasitic oscillation found in the row next to IC3 pin #11. 
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If you have a scope, you can see how much this problem can affect signal levels on the 
board. Power-up the circuit and put the scope probe in an unused row night next to one 
of the rows that has a clock of some kind on it. The row next to pin #11 of either of 
the 373s is a good choice. 

What you'll see there is an inductive copy of the clock. It will be much weaker, but 
it will be there. This same sort of thing will show up across power as well. If you ground 
the scope at one end of the ground bus, and look at the V+ bus on the other end of 
the board, you'll see lots of hash and garbage that’s roughly ghosting the sum of the 
main 14 MHz clock and every other frequency being generated on the board. Not only 
that, but another immense source of noise is generously contributed by the fnendly folks 
at your local electric company—and they give it to you for free! 

The 60 cycle world we live in squirrels it's inductive way into everything. You can 
get an idea of the size of the field by using a sensitive meter. Set your multimeter for 
ac volts and grab the probe that’s connected to the Volts-Ohms jack. The reading you'll 
get will vary with the characteristics of your meter and the area in which you live but 
unless you live in the middle of the Gobi Desert, the actual magnitude of the readings 
will amaze you. I live in the middle of a city and, using a meter with a 10 meg input 
impedance I get a reading of half a volt. My oscilloscope, a much more sensitive 
instrument, reads 8 volts! The force of the inductive field is not tnvial and, particularly 
with analog circuitry, can cause major headaches. The bottom line is this (with apologies 
to Darth Vader) 


DON’T UNDERESTIMATE THE POWER OF THE FORCE 


These things won’t cause a problem as long as you're aware of them and all you're 
wiring up is digital stuff. TTL switching levels are high enough to ignore most of this 
noise and CMOS does an even better job. Analog circuitry, however, can really be thrown 
for a loop by this kind of stuff. Remember that analog circuit elements such as amplifiers 
and filters are often designed to respond to signals with levels anywhere in the supply 
range and the difference between noise and a low level signal is often only in the mind 
of the designer. 

The bottom line here is that we can live with the junk that comes with the convenience 
of using solderless breadboards but keep it all in mind since it can cause trouble when 
you least expect it. 


CHECKING IT OUT 


Once you're sure about the mechanical connections on the breadboard. apply power 
to the circuit. If the circuit is working properly it will draw somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 325 to 375 milliamps. A reading that’s way outside this range will tell you that you've 
got a problem so pull the power and correct it before you go any further. Even though 
there’s still no memory on the board for the 8088 to read, you can probably make stuff 
happen because the 373s and the 245 put an indeterminate load on the bus when the 
circuit is first powered up. 

If you put a pulse catching logic probe on ALE, you can get it to start clocking. If 
you don’t see anything, hit the reset button and watch the probe. Depending on the 
phase of the moon, your latitude and longitude, and what you got in sixth grade social 
studies, after a while ALE will start clocking and the system busses will begin to move 
up and down. 

Remember that there’s no way to predict exactly what the 8088 thinks it’s doing 
since the state of the TTL stuff is pretty close to random at power-up. Seeing it move. 
however, regardless of what it thinks it’s doing, is very comforting since you know that 
everything is working. If you look at ALE ona scope, you'll see waveforms very similar 
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Now that we’ve got the bus demultiplexed, we’ve taken care of the nuts and bolts 
of the circuit. You’ve seen that the 8088 is actually doing stuff—lines are moving up and 
down—but the problem is that only the 8088 knows what it’s doing. Letting the 8088 
to those shown in Fig. 7-8. These are the actual waveforms captured by snooping around 
the circuit we just put together. In the interests of keeping the record straight, it took 
me an average of ten hits on the reset button before ALE started clocking. 

If you’ve only got a multimeter, you can still get a good idea of what’s happening 
in the circuit by measuring the dc voltage at ALE. You can see from Fig. 7-8 that ALE 
goes high every fourth clock and stays high for about half a clock cycle. This means ALE 
has roughly a 12% duty cycle and the dc voltage is going to be roughly 12% of the supply 
voltage. My system voltage is 5.1 volts and the dc voltage I read on ALE was .64 volts. 
That’s pretty close and you should find much the same to be true on your breadboard. 

Once you’ve got everything squared away and operating properly, it’s interesting 
to compare the real life waveforms in Fig. 7-8 with the theoretical ALE timing shown 
in Fig. 7-9. The timing matches up but Fig. 7-8 clearly shows the noise, hash, and other 
miscellaneous garbage that’s running around the breadboard beneath the signal levels. 
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Fig. 7-9. Theoretical waveforms produced on ALE (8088 pin #25) and CLK (8088 pin #2). 
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do whatever it wants may be a terrific thing for people who are into microprocessor 
liberation, but I’m an old fashioned kind of a guy who likes to stay in control of things. 


ADDING MEMORY 


No matter what kind of microprocessor circuitry you’re developing, this is one circuit 
element you can’t forget (sorry about that). A microprocessor simply won’t do anything 
without someplace to store programs and data. Most small systems like ours don’t have 
or need the megabytes of memory it takes to operate as a ‘‘computer’’. That isn’t to 
say that we don’t have the capability of doing it should the need arise—we’ll get into 
that later. For the moment, however, all we’ll put on our system is 4K of memory—2K 
of ROM storage using an EPROM and 2K of RAM using a 6116 static RAM. 
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Static RAM is nice and hassle free. You put data in it and it’ll stay there as long 
as you like. There are none of the refreshing and clocking problems that have to be handled 
when you’ re designing with dynamic RAM. It’s true that dynamic RAM packs more stor- 
age in the same size package but that only becomes an issue when you’re planning on 
having lots of memory in the system. 

Remember that dynamic RAM has to be massaged if you’re adding it to the board. 
We’ll go into this later but, to put a temporary cap on the subject, only use dynamic 
RAM if you have a real reason. The circuitry you need to handle it is a bear and the 
design problems it creates can cause more brain damage than developing the 8088 system 
in the first place. Don’t ever forget the twentieth Law of Life and Design: 


GO OUT OF YOUR WAY TO AVOID HASSLES 


and putting dynamic RAM in a prototype system is the best way I know to violate this rule. 
Remember what happened to the fish-faced people of Neptune. 


PARTS 
1 - 6116 2k x 8 Static RAM 
1 - 2716 2k x 8 EPROM 
1 - 74LS00 Quad NAND Gate 
1 - 74LS04 Hex Inverter 
4 - .1 pF Capacitors 


MINIMUM EQUIPMENT 


Multimeter 
Logic Probe 
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Fig. 7-10. Pinouts of the 2716 and 
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Everything that we’ve added to our circuit so far has been relatively straightforward. 
We plugged the right chips on the board, made the right connections, and that, as some- 
one once said, was that. The CPU was able to directly control everything using the control 
signals it generates internally. Adding memory to the system, however, is a bit more 
involved. 

The 8088 has no idea what kind of memory is living in its address map. We can 
put RAM, ROM, or even I/O devices anywhere we want on the bus but we need some 
method of generating the different kinds of control signals needed by each different type 
of memory. If we want to read from RAM, for example, we have to enable the RAM 
and disable any other device that’s on the bus before we issue the read command. A 
different set of signals are necessary if we want to write to RAM and other considerations 
show up if we want to talk to an I/O port. These signals have to originate in the 8088 
but, as you know by now, the number of control lines on the 8088 is rather limited. 

Putting memory in the system, therefore, really means that we have to design two 
different additions to the circuitry we’ve put together so far. Besides connecting the 
various memory devices to the system bus, we also have to design the control circuitry 
that will select and enable the memory or I/O we want the 8088 to address. 

If you’ve ever looked through the schematics for a microprocessor-based circuit, 
you've probably noticed that in addition to all the microprocessor support chips, lots 
of gates and other simple logic was scattered around the circuit. Chances are you were 
looking at the control logic—making head or tail out of it, however, is a lot more difficult 
than just recognizing it. A microprocessor circuit of medium complexity can use hundreds 
of simple gates to generate all of the signals needed to have things operate properly. 
Since having a lot of gates in the system can cause lots of design problems, there’s a 
trend these days to use small PROM’s, PAL’s, or if you’ve got the bucks, ASIC’s to 
cut the amount of logical glue the system needs. 

Our system, fortunately, isn’t that complex . . . yet. The lines we have to generate 
to control the devices we’ll be hanging on the bus, can be created with a handful of gates— 
it also makes the whole process much more understandable as well. Just keep in mind 
that the difference between what we have to do and what has to be done, in a much 
larger system, is only one of degree, not kind. Both the approach to the problem and 
the considerations for the design are exactly the same—for everything from a 
microprocessor-based electric toothbrush to the space shuttle. 

Before we even begin to design the control circuitry we have to lay out the memory 
map for our system. This means deciding where the various memory devices are going 
to live in the 8088’s total address space of 00000h to FFFFFh. Since we’re only using 
4K of memory split evenly between ROM and RAM, it makes sense to use the memory 
map in Fig. 7-11. The reason the memory is split like this has to do with the characteristics 


of the 8088. 
There are lots of ways to classify microprocessors—standard ones include maximum 


operating speed, bit size, addressing range—but one not so obvious method is deter- 
mined by what the microprocessor does at power-up. Remember the thirtieth Law of 


Life and Design: 


EVERYTHING HAS TO START SOMEWHERE 


and that’s true of microprocessors as well. 

When you first power-up a microprocessor, it has to look somewhere for it’s first 
instruction. Some CPU’s, such as the 8080 and Z-80, expect their first instruction to 
be waiting for them at 0000h when they get turned on or reset. Other microprocessors, 
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FF800h 
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ONE MEG 
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RAM 
00000h 


like the 6502 and 8088, wake up and look at what is referred to as the ‘‘power-up 
location’. This is an address, hardwired into the CPU, that the microprocessor will put 
on the bus when it’s first powered up. The difference in the power-up routines for ‘‘bottom 
up’? CPU’s like the Z-80 and ‘‘top down’’ CPU’s like the 8088 determines the 
configuration of the memory map. 

Since the 8088 will automatically execute the instruction it finds at absolute address 
FFFFOh, it’s convenient to put all the permanent memory at the top of the CPU’s address 
range. Most designers put an absolute jump instruction there that points to another 
address lower down in memory. Remember that, in the normal course of things, the 
8088 executes sequential instructions in memory and there are only sixteen locations 
from the power-up location of FFFFOh to the end of the 8088’s addressing range at 
FFFFFh. 

By putting the ROM at the top of memory we can permanently store an instruction 
at the power-up location and, since the ROM we’ll be using is 2K (07FFh) in size, the 
8088 will be able to address it at any location from FF800h (FFFFFh minus 07FFh) to 
FFFFFh. The RAM in our system is the same size but, since we’ll be mapping it in 
at the bottom of the 8088’s memory range, it will be addressable anywhere from 00000h 
to 007FFh. 

Locating these two memory devices in the system memory map isn’t a simple matter 
of connecting up the address and data lines. Both the ROM and RAM have to be looking 
at the 8088’s lower 11 address lines since they’re the ones that will cover the 2K mem- 
ory range (2 to the eleventh is 2048). If you study Fig. 7-12 you’ll see that the only 
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Fig. 7-11. The initial memory map for 
the circuit. 


Fig. 7-12. Differences in RAM and 
ROM addressing. 


difference there is in addressing the RAM and the ROM shows up on the 8088’s upper 
address lines (A11 to A19). Since both memories only have 11 address pins and they’re 
connected to the same 8088 address pins, any memory access in our system will address 
both the RAM and the ROM and the two of them will start putting data on the bus at 
the same time. Definitely something to avoid. 

The way to avoid that is to build the kind of control circuitry we were talking about 
before. We need logic that will watch all of the 8088’s control lines and be smart enough 
to know when we want to talk to each kind of memory, (or I/O for that matter), and 
do the enabling and selecting for us—automatically. 

The best way to design this sort of stuff is to treat each one of the control lines 
separately so let’s start with the RAM. 

The 6116 has two control pins and one write enable pin. The Chip Select line (pin 
#18) enables the entire chip. When it’s active, the chip goes to sleep, (the low power 
standby mode), and the outputs are floated. The Output Enable line (pin #20) controls 
the data you’ll see on the output pins. This pin is necessary because the 6116 uses the 
same pins for data in and data out. The reasons for this are the same as the ones we 
discussed when we were looking at the address and data lines of the 8088—there’s just 
not enough pin space on a 24-pin package to provide separate input and output lines. 
When OE is low the data lines will be output pins and when it’s high, the lines will be 
input pins. The Write Enable line (pin #21) is the strobe for the chip’s internal latches. 
When the chip is selected and this line is brought momentarily low, the 6116 will store 
the data that’s presented at the currently addressed location. When this pin is high the 
output pins will carry the data currently stored at the addressed location. 

This is as good a time as any to remind everyone of the fourth Law of Life and 
Design—namely; 


THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR A DATA SHEET 


because there’s more to learn about this chip than the information we just went through 
in the last paragraph. Data sheets may frequently be difficult to read, and I’m the first 
one to admit that they have a lot of information you’ll never need, but it’s also true that 
they do have all the information you’ll ever want. Working without one is an absolute 
guarantee of brain damage. 

We can tie the Chip Select pin to the Output Enable pin because we don’t have a 
need to separately control the data pins. We can use both of them to remove the chip 
from the bus when we don’t want it there. When we do select the chip, the data it puts 
on the bus will be controlled by the write enable pin. As long as we keep it high, we’ll 
be getting the stored data and if we pulse it low we’ll write new data. 

Designing all the control logic is a matter of seeing what signals you’re given and 
figuring out how to combine them to get the signals you want. When we analyze what 
we want to do with our RAM, it turns out that we need three signals—enable, read, 
and write. 

The first consideration is to find some way to make sure that the RAM is only en- 
abled when the 8088 wants to talk to it. If you take a look at Fig. 7-12, you’ll see that 
we can use any one of the address lines from All to A19. Considering the way we’ve 
mapped our memory, these lines will be low when we're talking to the RAM and high 
when we’re talking to the ROM. By picking Al9, the most significant line, we can do 
a bit of planning ahead. This line is low when we talk to the bottom 512K of the 8088’s 
address space and high when we talk to the upper half. That means we’ll be able to 
add 512K of RAM and 512K of ROM without changing any of the circuitry. This is a 
good thing . . . believe me. 

Now that we have a way of identifying RAM access, we have to go a step further 
because there are two different types of devices living in the address space occupied 
by RAM—RAM and I/O. Since we’ll be doing reads and writes to both these devices, 
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our control circuit has to be sure that only one of them are selected at a time. This isn’t 
difficult because, as we saw earlier, the 8088 uses it’s IO/M line to tell the system what 
kind of operation it’s performing. 

All the players in the RAM control logic have been identified so we can work out 
how to stick them together with logical glue to make the control signals we’re looking for. 

The only time we want the RAM selected is when both the 8088’s A19 and IO/M 
lines are high and that’s exactly what the circuit shown in Fig. 7-13 does for us. The 
RAMSEL line will turn on the system RAM whenever the 8088 wants to talk to it. The 
same sort of analysis is used to generate RAMRW,, the control line that tells the RAM 
whether we want to do a read or write. 

Creating control signals for the ROM is a similar process. As a matter of fact, if 
you analyze the generation of ROMSEL as shown in Fig. 7-13, you’ll see that there’s 
only a one inverter difference between it and RAMSEL. The ROMRD line is produced 
by gluing the IO/M and RD lines from the 8088. When we want to do a read from ROM, 


ROMSEL will enable the appropriate memory and ROMRD will enable it’s outputs. One 
side advantage of treating the EPROM like this, by the way, is that the chip draws about 
25% of normal operating current when it’s in standby (not enabled). The down side is 
that it takes a bit longer to access since the memory has to be enabled before it can 
be read. No free lunch—remember? 


TRUTH TABLE FOR THE MEMORY CONTROL LOGIC 


arm] aio] WR | RB [RAGE] Raney [ROMGEL | REM | rose [COMMENTS — 


READ RAM 
WRITE RAM 
READ ROM 
NO OPERATION 
I/O OPERATION 


IC8 - 74LS04 
IC9 - 74LS00 


REFER TO 
FIGURE 7-6 > ores 
FOR DETAILS oa 


Fig. 7-13. Schematic of the memory control logic. 
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BUILDING THE CIRCUIT 

Lay all the parts out as they’re shown in Fig. 7-14. Even though we haven’t pro- 
grammed the EPROM yet, keep it on the breadboard while you wire things up since 
it’s convenient to know exactly where the pins are. You’ll notice, in Fig. 7-15, that the 
pin assignments of the 2716 and 6116 are almost exactly the same. This isn’t a coincidence 
since they were designed to be pin compatible. The idea behind it is that you use a 
prototype system like ours to work out the code and then burn it in an EPROM. But 
that’s still a ways down the road. 

When you have the parts placed on the board, make the connections shown in Table 


7-5 through Table 7-8—and don’t forget to do our famous two step removal of power 
before you start. 


Once you’ve made the connections and checked them to make sure that they’re 
correct, add the .1 pF capacitors. 
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Fig. 7-14. Placement diagram for the memory control logic. 
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Fig. 7-15. Pinout similarity of the 
2716 and 6116. 


Tabie 7-5. Connections Made tc 
the 2716 (IC6). 


Table 7-6. Connections Made to 
the 6116 (IC7). 


Table 7-7. Connections Made to 
the 74LS04 (IC8). 
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Ic9 - pin #8 
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IC4 - pin #2 
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CONNECTIONS TO IC9 (74LS00) 
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5 Volts 


We've finally reached the point where there’s no way you can do any sort of 
meaningful circuit testing by simply turning on the power and probing various points on 
the board. You can still see various lines moving up and down but that’s no indication 
that everything is okay. The last additions we made to the circuit have made the signal 
timing as important as the signals themselves and it’s impossible to check this without 
knowing exactly what’s supposed to be happening on the board. Fortunately for all of 
us, we’ve also finally reached the point where the 8088 can be used to help us check 
out the board. All we need is a small program that will give us a visual indication if 
everything is working properly. Unfortunately, that presents a slight problem. 

Now, adding a visual indicator is no problem since it only means a bit of primitive 
I/O. By this time we can design that sort of thing with our eyes closed. All we need 
is a simple latch to grab data off the bus when the 8088 sends it out a port—we’ve even 
got the latch control circuitry already waiting for us on the board. What presents us with 
the problem is getting a program into the system. 

We’ve designed our system with the idea of using EPROMs as storage for the 
software. Before we start writing software for the circuit, however, it’s nice to know 
that the hardware is working. You don’t know the meaning of the word ‘‘frustration’’ 
until you’ve tried running homemade software on homemade hardware. Naturally enough 
the whole thing doesn’t work and it’s murder to pinpoint the problem since you can’t 
be sure which part is messed up—hardware or software. That’s why we’re putting to- 
gether our system step by step. 

The last thing we’re going to do before we start talking about the software we can 
run on this initial 8088 circuit is add enough to the board to check out everything we’ve 
done so far. That means adding a latch for I/O and software to activate it. 


ADDING SOME 1/O 


There are lots of differences in the design considerations between a small board 
system like ours and a large computer system that’s built around the 8088. If you were 
forced to point to the most significant one, however, it would be a difference in the design 
philosophy, not the electronics. Small single board systems are usually dedicated to a 
particular job and larger systems are designed to do more general work. It’s the difference 
between a controller and a computer. 

We’ve seen that no matter what kind of system you plan on putting together, there 
are certain basic elements that appear on the board. So far we’ve talked about latches, 
memory, control circuits, and so on, but there’s one major area left to discuss—I/O. 
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Table 7-8. Connections Made to 
the 74LS00 (IC9). 


All systems have to communicate with external devices and, if the truth be known, 
this is usually more of a consideration for a small system like ours than it would be for 
a large commercial system. The reason is that while computer systems have to deal 
with a number of peripheral devices such as disk drives, keyboards, and other standard 
things you’re already familiar with, small dedicated systems usually are designed to deal 
with dedicated and occasionally oddball I/O. 

Our first step into the wonderful world of peripheral control is going to be a simple 
octal latch that can grab the data sent to it by using the 8088’s OUT command—the 
doorway to I/O. 


PARTS 


- 74LS373 Octal D Type Latch 
- .1 »F Capacitor 

LEDs (any size and color) 

- 1k resistor 


MINIMUM EQUIPMENT 
Multimeter 
Logic Probe 


— CO eS 
i 


It’s important to realize that what we’re adding to the circuit now is the most minimal 
kind of I/O. As a matter of fact, calling it I/O at all is giving it more stature than it really 
deserves. All we’re providing ourselves with here is a way of seeing if what we try to 
put on the bus with software really gets on the bus at all. 

Adding the latch to the circuit means, more than anything else, that we have a way 
to use the 8088 to help us check out the circuit and find out, finally, whether everything 
is working properly. Of course we’re going to need software to make it all happen, but 
let’s take care of the latch first. Remember the twenty third Law of Life and Design: 


TAKE IT SLOW 


and nowhere is that more true than when designing prototypes. 


BUILDING THE CIRCUIT 


By this time, all of you have to be world class experts in adding new circuitry to 
the breadboard. So, following our now well established traditional procedures, put the 
373 on the board as indicated in the placement diagram of Fig. 7-17, add the capacitor, 
the LEDs, and then make the following connections to the rest of the circuit as shown 
in Table 7-9. Make sure and connect the anodes of the LEDs to the Q outputs of the 
latch, the cathodes to a common bus, and the 1k resistor from the LED bus to ground. 

You’ll notice that the latch isn’t being directly controlled by the 8088—there are 
two inverters on the IO/M line. The reason for this is the same as the one that makes 
a scope an essential piece of test equipment for microprocessor-based circuits—timing. 

We've already seen that peripheral devices need special control lines that have to 
be derived from combinations of the signals that are generated by the 8088. And, as 
we’ve done so far, this is often a matter of using gates as logical glue. The price you 
pay for this is a timing delay since it takes a finite amount of time for each of the gates 
to decode input signals and change state. 

Since the chip select lines of the memory we’re using are being controlled by gate 
delayed signals, we have to do the same thing for the latch. The two inverters together 
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Fig. 7-16. Schematic of the initial memory and I/O. 


produce a total delay of about 16 nanoseconds and that’s enough to synchronize the latches 
with the rest of the circuit. 

No matter what system you’ve worked out for circuit testing with a multimeter, 
it’s just about impossible to determine that the circuit isn’t working because of a 16 
nanosecond timing error. If you want to get involved with circuits like these, you’re 
going to have to do some serious thinking about a scope. 


ADDING SOME FIRMWARE 


Now that we’ve got all this stuff on the board, we have a circuit that’s just about 
complete enough to actually start doing work—all we’re missing is the software. To be 
absolutely correct, software stored in permanent memory is referred to as ‘‘firmware’’— 
and that’s the job we’ve assigned to the EPROM. If you’re fortunate to have a way 
to program EPROMs, you can skip the rest of this section since all we’ll be talking about 
here is building a circuit that we can use in place of the EPROM to hold a small program 
for the 8088. 
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Fig. 7-17. Placement diagram for the initial memory and I/O. 
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The first program we’re going to feed to our circuit is shown in Fig. 7-18. If you 
have access to an assembler, you can type in the program and assemble it but, if you 
don’t, use the hex listing that accompanies the listing. That’s what you’ll get when you 
assemble the program. We’ll be getting into a much more detailed discussion of producing 
software for the 8088 so don’t worry if you can’t follow everything that’s going on in 


the listing. 
PARTS 
1 - 4051 CMOS 1 of 8 Analog Switch 
1 - 74LS244 Octal Buffer/Line Driver 
22 - 1N914 Switching Diodes 
8 - 2.2k Resistors 
2 - .1 »F Capacitors 


MINIMUM EQUIPMENT 


Multimeter 
Logic Probe 
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me = Cenpnect to 


l Ground 
2 LED 
| 3 Ic5 - pin #18 (DO) 


TeS5 - pin £27 (ae) 


. 
5 LED 
i. LED 
7 TC5 - pan FI6 (D2) 
S IC5 - pin #15 (D3) | Table 7-9. Connections Made to 
Q LED . the 74LS373 (1C10). 
10 } Ground 
ll | Ics - pin #10 (LE) 
12 | LED 
| 43 | IS - pin #14 (D4) 
14 | C5 - pim $23 (03) 
15 | LED 
16 . LED 
17 | IC5 - pin #12 (Di) 
is Ich - pin #11 (DO) 
19 LED 
ze 5 Vets 


LSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSESSSSESSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESSSSSS SESE | 


. ¥ *¥ 
: x A TEST PROGRAM FOR THE 8088 BREADBOARD x 
: * * 


; ESS SSSSSLSSCSS SSS SS SSSSSSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS S| 


TITLE Light an LED on an I/O Port 
MESSESSLSCSLSSSCSSSSCSCCSSESSS SCS SCSCOC SSS SS CCCCE SSS SC COSC SSSS ESSE SS CSSOCCOSCSCOCSCS SSS 


,* Set variables, segments, equates, and location x 

MESSCSSCSSESSSSSCSSSOSS SSCS SCECCES CELE SSCS CSC SESS CCS SESSE SSS SCS CSCCOSCSCECCSCECLOS. 

BOB SEGMENT ;Define the Code Segment. 
ASSUME CS:BQOB,DS:50B,SS:BOB ;Set all segment registers to 


:the same location. 


PRE MER KE KEK KE RRR KK KEKE KEK RE REE RK KEKE E KKK A KERR ARE R AR KERR ERR RARER RRR RAR RAKY 
a The beginning of executable code x 
SR RARER KER KE RA KK KKK KKK A RAKE ARK R KAA AKA ERE THERE RE R RARE RRR RRA R RE RRA REE RE RRR RER 
>The 8088 looks for its first instruction at FFFFOh when it’s first powered up 
;or reset. Since the 2716 is enabled by any address that brings A? high, the 
>;power up location is actually going to be location O7FOh in the EFROM. This 
;is because even though the 2716 adresses only cover 0000h to O7FFh, the chip 
nel 2 be enabled by any address from 80000h up. This includes the 8088's power 
= location as well so we have to ORG the program at O7FOh. 


ORG TFOh ;The 2716 location fat the SOSS 
;Ppowerup instruction of FFFFOh 
START: MOV AL,00000001b ;This will light the zero light 
“OH tHe STIS"s ouwtput. 
AGAIN: OUT 10h, AL ;Since the 373 is enabled by 


Fig. 7-18. MATRIX.ASM—A diagnostic program for the circuit. 


se) 
iA) 


JMP 


;I0/M directly, it will respond 
;to any port reference. 
AGAIN ;Go light the LED again 


3 
COCCI IGRI GG i  xoIK 


; x 


The end of the program * 


ICO OOOO OOOO OOO OO OK OK OOK KCK 


BOB 


0000 
0010 


0020 
07D0 


O7E0 
07FO0 


ENDS 


END 


;Tell assembler this is the end 
;of code for this segment. 
START ;Tell assembler this is the end 


Hex Dump of MATRIX.ASM 


00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 00 00 00 GO 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 


O7CF are filled with zeros 


00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
BO 01 E6 10 EB FC 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 


Fig. 7-18. (continued) 


Making a phony baloney ROM like this is really the kind of thing that should be avoided 
when you're doing any serious work with the circuit since it takes lots of work and lots 
of diodes. But if you don’t have immediate access to an EPROM burner, there’s no 
other way to get a program onto the board. This addition to our circuit is really a temporary 
measure to find out once and for all whether the circuit you’ve been putting together 
actually works. 


BUILDING THE CIRCUIT 


There’s no sense making room for this on the breadboard because it’s not going 
to be a permanent part of the circuit. As soon as we know for a fact that the 8088 circuit 
is working we’re going to dump this part of it. The best approach to using this ROM 
replacement circuit is to build it on a separate piece of breadboard and then make the 
appropriate connections to the main circuit. 

Don’t forget to take the EPROM out of the circuit before you start hooking this 
circuit to the main board. Leave the connections you made for the EPROM on the board 
since they’re handy points to make these temporary connections and, in any event, we’ll 
be using EPROMs later on. 

Once you’ve finished wiring these two ICs, add the two capacitors, and connect 
one end of all the resistors to ground. 

You’ve got to be careful in adding the diodes. Make sure and put them on the board 
only where it’s indicated in the schematic. If you make a mistake you'll be altering the 
program data for the 8088 and, take it from me, you'll have a hard time identifying the 
problem. Remember the rule . . . take it slow. 

The easiest way to lay out the diodes is to connect each of the 4051 outputs to two 
rows on the breadboard. That will give you eight tie points for the anodes of the diodes. 
Assign two more breadboard rows for each of the 244 inputs and use the diodes to connect 
the two sets of rows together. 

Once you’ve put the diodes on the board, take a minute and check your work once 
more against the table listing the correct connections since it only takes one mistake 
to render the whole circuit useless. 
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ALL RESISTORS = 2.eK 
ALL DIODES = 1N914 


EXISTING 
CIRCUIT 


CREFER TO 
FIGURE 7-16 
FOR DETAILS 
Q0 Qi G2 Q3 Q4 Q5 Q6 Q7 
18 S 3 


CONNECTIONS TO THE 4051 


See Figure #7-19 

See Figure #7-19 

5 Volts 

See Figure #7-19 

See Figure #7-19 

Ic9 - Pin #11 (ROMRD) 
Ground 

Ground 

Ic3 - pin #6 (A2) 

res - pins (1) 

EE3. = pith G2 (AO) 

See Figure #7-19 

See Figure #7-19 

See Figure #7-19 

See Figure #7-19 

5 Volts 


OANA OP WN EH 


Fig. 7-19. Schematic of the 4051 
diode ROM. 


Table 7-10. Connections Made to 
the 4051. 


Table 7-11. Connections Made to 
the 74LS244 Buffer. 


Table 7-12. The Diode 
Connections for the 4051. 


CONNECTIONS TO THE 74LS244 


Ic9 #6 (ROMSEL) 


#11 


(D7) 


#12 (D6) 


#13 


(D5) 


ODN AUOAPWNHEH 


#14 (D4) 


#u5 (D3) 


#16 


(D2) 


#17 


(D1) 


pin #18 (DO) 
Ic9 - pin #6 (ROMSEL) 
5 Volts 


4051 DIODE CONNECTIONS = ANODE TO 4051 


By tying the 4051’s input pin high, the chip will sequentially put a high on each of 
the addressed outputs. Anyplace that we have a diode connecting the 4051 output to 
the data lines will put a high on the data line. As the 8088 steps through the 4051 address 
pins, it will put a high on each successive output and the diodes will cause a different 
combination of ones and zeros to be put on the data bus. As you’ve probably realized 
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by now, each 4051 output is a byte of the program data that’s listed in Fig. 7-18. Since 
the program is only six bytes long, we’re only using the first six outputs of the 4051. 
You can see from the listing that the last instruction jumps back to the beginning of the 
program—the whole program is just an endless loop—not a terrific thing from the point 
of view of programming but a great thing for debugging the hardware. 

We ve already created the needed control signals since they’re the same as the ones 
we'll be using for the EPROM later on. The 4051 INH input (pin #6) turns off all the 
4051 outputs when it’s high so we can connect it to the ROMRD line. When the 4051 
outputs are off, all the inputs to the 244 will be low so we still need some way to disconnect 
these lines from the 8088 data bus. Fortunately, the 244 outputs can be tristated. 

When ROMSEL is inactive, (which it will be unless we specifically address the ROM), 
the 244 will float its outputs. Selecting the ROM will enable the outputs and put our 
4051 controlled data lines on the 8088 data bus. 


THE ACID TEST 


So now it’s time to do the deed. Once you've finished breadboarding the diode based 
ROM and have it all connected to the main board, there’s nothing left standing in the 
way. If everything has been done properly, you’ll be able to see the 8088 doing some 
work. When power is applied to the circuit, the 8088 will light the ‘‘0’’ position LED— 
and that’s all. Doesn’t really seem like all that much, does it? 

Don’t be put off, however, since this is really only the beginning and the eightieth 
Law of Life and Design states: 


[a CIRCUIT OF A THOUSAND PARTS STARTS WITH A SINGLE LED} 


although it seems to me that this sounds strangely familiar. 

You can snoop around the circuit while it’s working but how much you’ll be able 
to learn depends entirely on the test equipment you use. A scope, particularly a dual 
trace model, will let you examine the timing relationships between the various signals 
being generated on the board. If you have access to a scope like this put one probe on 
IC10 pin #11 and the other probe on the ADO line (pin #16) of the 8088. 

The 8088 line will be moving rapidly up and down since what you’re looking at is 
a multiplexed address and data line. The IC10 line is low when the 8088 is talking to 
memory and high when it’s talking to I/O. If you can get a stable trace, (and you should 
be able to if you set the scope to trigger on the IC10 line), you’ll see that no matter 


G488 
PIN 164 


* 
¥ , . * “ ' ‘ ‘ ‘ 

pete joins oetottetbatiottoii ile iiotee to faliatct iat oi hes te Tether ony ot at rear reyct ee(o[| of) of OT ea (lee lol petkotor kar hai jar} 
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IC14 
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Fig. 7-20. Actual waveforms ap- 
pearing on ADO (8088 pin #16) 
and IOSEL (IC10 pin #11). 


what the 8088 line is doing, it’s always high when the IC10 line is high—that’s because 
the program is lighting the LED during each I/O cycle. So there you have it. 

One hundred years of electronic development, an uncountable number of man-years 
of research and dollars for development. All this, and more, so we could light an LED 
on a breadboard. 


It’s worth it . . . but we all know that there’s a lot more work to do. 


SVC 
O 


IC1 8284 


18 
1N914 10K 
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Fig. 7-21. Complete schematic of the basic circuit. 
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Adding Some 
Real Muscle 


iN THAT WE'VE GOTTEN THIS FAR, THE TIME HAS COME FOR ME TO LET YOU ALL IN 
on one of the essential truths of microprocessor circuitry. This is one of those things 
that can only be appreciated after you’ve spent some time wiring stuff together. We 
know by now that designing the circuit takes an understanding of the anatomical 
peculiarities of the microprocessor and support chips but, more importantly, the real 
ingredient for a successful design is having the right attitude when you're working out 
the circuit. The fortieth Law of Life and Design hints at this: 


BE LOGICAL 


and we’ve been working with this point of view all the time we’ve been developing the 
circuit. 

The way we’ve been solving the design problems that have arisen so far has been 
to follow these three steps: 


1. Isolate the problem from every other part of the design. 
2. Get a clear understanding of what has to be done. 
3. Work out a straightforward design solution. 


using paper, pencil, (you remember those don’t you—they don’t need batteries), and 
any reference material we needed to help us get to an answer. 

Remember that the first design isn’t the final design. Before you can work out an 
elegant solution you need a working solution. When you’re building a prototype, your 
initial goal is to get something that works. Profundity and elegance come later. 

If any of you have read ‘‘The Plague’’ by Albert Camus, you might remember a 
character named Joseph Grand, a civil servant in the Municipal Office who was writing 
a novel in his spare time. He had been working on it for years and would spend months 
anguishing over each word. The choice of using “‘but’’ or ‘‘and’’ in one sentence would 
occupy him for weeks. He wanted the novel to be absolutely perfect when it was 
submitted. So perfect that the publisher would read it, stand up, and say to his staff, 
‘Hats off, gentlemen.’’ 

The result of this painstaking attitude was that the novel could never actually be 
finished—it would never be, to use Grand’s own word, ‘‘flawless’’. 

This is exactly the same trap that a lot of circuit designers fall into. They’re proba- 
bly. not familiar with the twenty first Law of Life and Design: 
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IT’S MORE IMPORTANT TO 


GET IT WORKING THAN TO GET IT PERFECT 


since ‘‘perfect’’ is really a point of view and not some kind of objective standard. 

As we continue adding hardware and software to the circuit we’re building, you will 
undoubtedly think of alternative ways of doing the same thing that seem more logical 
to you. As a matter of fact, I’d be surprised if you didn’t since they occurred to me as well. 

My goal in this book isn’t to wow everyone with slick circuits and neat ways of 
designing the system. I’m not looking for anyone to say ‘‘Hats off, gentlemen’’. What 
I hope you all get from these exercises in design is a basic understanding of how to 
approach the subject of microprocessor circuitry—how to get the right attitude, the right 
point of view. 

But that’s enough soapbox stuff—let’s get back to work. 


ADDING SERIOUS I/O 


The 373, (IC10), we put in the circuit to make sure everything was working proper- 
ly is not, to put it mildly, the last word in I/O. It’s a great diagnostic tool but, since 
we ultimately want to do more than light some LEDs, we have to add circuitry that has 
a lot more muscle. 

Serious I/O means serious silicon. 

Now that we have a working circuit, adding real I/O, or any other hardware for that 
matter, is more involved than it was when we were just starting out. The reason for 
this is that we have to pay more attention to the system map. Deciding what kind of 
devices to hang on the circuit is only half the problem, we have to decide where we 
want them to live as well. We touched on this bnefly when we were adding memory 
to the system. 

You’ll remember that we mapped the RAM in from 00000h up and the ROM in from 
FFFFFh down. We also decided to use the A19 line as the toggle that would automatically 
select either one or the other. The result of doing this was to split the memory map 
in half. The top 512K is reserved for ROM and the bottom 512K is reserved for RAM. 
In larger computer systems, this memory arrangement would be incredibly screwy since 
RAM space is considered to be a lot more important. The main use for a single board 
system like ours, however, is to handle dedicated jobs—in other words we're putting 
together a controller and most of the applications you’ll find for it will be put in ROM. 
Of course, people use dedicated systems for jobs that never crossed the mind of the 
system’s designer. 

So why split the memory map exactly in half? Three reasons. The first is that it’s 
the most flexible arrangement, the second is that it takes the least amount of design 
time, and the third reason is just that—hey, I’m a democratic kind of guy. The same 
sort of consideration has to be done with I/O. 

The 8088 has a huge I/O space—it can address 65,536 different ports. There’s a 
software catch in this since it’s faster and easier to address the first 256 ports, (00 to 
FFh), than the rest of them so we want to put all the important stuff down at the bottom. 
Besides, let’s get real here, 256 ports is a lot of ports. 

This is terrific but, just as with memory, there’s only one pin on the 8088 that lets 
you know when a read or write is aimed at a memory location or an I/O port. Accessing 
a port means the 8088 will bring the IO/M line high, put the port’s address on the bus, 
and finally activate either the RD or WR line. It’s good to have lots of I/O in the system—it 
gives you flexibility, power, and the opportunity to control just about anything you can 
think of. 
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There’s no doubt about it, ports are great . . . but you need a way to uniquely deal 
with each one you have on the board. You need the same sort of control logic for I/O 
that you do for memory. 


BASIC I/O CONTROL 


The more I/O you put on the board, the more control circuitry you’re going to need. 
This is because you’ll need a way to uniquely select each individual port whenever it’s 
addressed. The address bus, after all, is the only way the 8088 has to tell you which 
port it wants to talk to. It’s up to you to make sure that when the 8088 is talking to 
port #3, for instance, that’s the only port connected to the bus. Having more than one 
port enabled at a time can be useful in some circumstances, but unless you’re careful 
about what’s happening, you can be faced with serious problems in bus contention and 
that, as we know, is a no-no of the first order. 


RUTH TABEE POR [78 COMGRAL LOGIC 


INPUTS OUTPUTS 
ala ToRD | owe COMMENTS 


Weitibatl [Ag 
READ FROM I/O 
IMPUSSIBEE STATE 
PMPESSTBEE STATE 
MEMORY OPERATION 


ear Fig. 8-1. Schematic of I/O control 


7 Alisa circuit. 


EXISTING 
CiReurT 


(ERE 1a 
FIGURE 7-14 
PUR DETAILS? 


The first step in designing the I/O control circuitry is simple. We need some logic 
to decode the 8088 signals and provide us with two lines—one to indicate an I/O write 
and another to indicate an I/O read. The way to do this is to follow exactly the same 
procedure we did when we had to generate similar signals for memory. Just as we used 
gates to get the RAMRD, RAMWR, ROMSEL, and ROMRD signals, we’ll do the same 
sort of thing to generate IORD and IJOWR. 

We want the IORD signal to be produced whenever we’re doing a read to an I/O 
port and that means we have to use a combination of the IO/M and RD lines from the 
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8088. There are several ways to gate the 8088 lines and generate IORD signal but you 
have to keep in mind the devices you'll be enabling with IORD. Most I/O will expect 
to see a signal that’s active low so we can save ourselves some future hassles by making 
IORD an active low signal. The way we’re going to do this is shown in Fig.8-1. 

As you can see from the accompanying truth tables, the OR gates in IC11 create 
the two signals we need. The only time they’ll generate IORD and IOWR is when the 
8088 is talking to an I/O port. But these two signals are also only a part of what’s needed 
to control I/O. We also need logic to select the I/O port we want to address since any 
system that’s designed to do real work has to have a good stable of available I/O lines. 

The minimal I/O we added to the circuit in the last chapter was only a primitive 
port designed to help debug the system—and as we continue on with this, you’ll see 
that it can still provide us with a convenient eye into the circuit. All the rest of the I/O 
we'll be putting on the board has to be a lot more sophisticated if we want it to do useful 
things for us. 

Now that we have the basic I/O signals to work with, the time has come, as some- 
one once said, to think of other things—real I/O ports and a way to automatically distinguish 
between them. 


THE 8255 


I/O ports are the 8088’s window to the real world and, if we wanted to, it’s perfectly 
possible to build them with discreet parts. An output port can be made with a latch, 
(we’ve already done that), and an input port can be as simple as a tristating buffer. But 
doing things like that can make the problem of designing addressing logic as complicated 
and timing critical as dealing with the Department of Motor Vehicles—and just as 
frustrating. 

Not only that, but it would also mean that an output port would always be an output 
port and an input port would always be an input port. Since the key is to be flexible and 
we've already seen that it’s a good thing to keep your options open, it makes sense 
to build the ports around the 8255. An 8255 . . . what’s an 8255? 
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The 8255 is a jack-of-all-trades type of I/O device. Inside its 40-pin package it has 
four separate registers. The first three can be individually programmed to be just about 
every type of I/O port you can imagine. The fourth port is the one that makes this part 
so flexible and the ideal candidate for I/O in a microprocessor based design. It’s also 
the reason the 8255 is officially classified as a “Programmable Peripheral Interface” 
or, to its friends, a PPI. 


PORT 1} PBO - PB7 


FOO = JCS 


DATA 
BUS 
BUFFER 


BIDIRECTIONAL, 
DATA BUS 
PC4 - PC7 


By writing different values into the command port, you can define the functions of 
the other three ports. This includes making them either inputs or outputs for simple 
data transfers, or bidirectional ports for handshaking data transfer. Since the characteristics 
of the ports depend on the control word loaded in the command register, the 8255 can 
be dynamically configured by software. What makes this so terrific is that it can be done 
whenever you want. All you have to do to change the way the 8255 is set up is stuff 
port #4 with the word that defines the setup you want. And, catch this, programming 
the 8255 is simply a matter of having your software write a byte to the command port— 
that’s right, all you need is the ‘‘OUT’’ command of the 8088. One unexpected benefit 
of using the 8255 is summed up in the ninety third Law of Life and Design. 


SOFTWARE, UNLIKE LIFE, 


LETS YOU CHANGE HORSES IN MIDSTREAM 


The 8255 has three basic modes of operation—basic I/O, strobed I/O, and bidirectional 
I/O. There are many options in each of these three modes that determines the 
characteristics for each of the ports and I strongly urge everybody to read through the 
8255’s data sheet to get a feel for the things this chip can do. There’s no point in trying 
to jam all of it in your brain, but it’s a good idea to get a general idea of what has to 
be done to initialize the 8255. 

Once we get the 8255 on the breadboard we’ll see exactly what has to be done 
to initialize it to work in a particular way, but before we can do that we have to design 
the hardware needed to drive it and that means we have to get started with the decoding 
circuitry needed to select the individual ports as they’re addressed by the 8088. 
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Fig. 8-3. Block diagram of an 8255. 


I/O DECODING 


Since the 8088 can address more than 65,000 ports, a basic part of any I/O subsystem 
is the logic that makes sure the 8088 is connected to the correct port when it does an 
1/O operation. The 8255 has four ports so the first step in designing the circuit is to 
decide where they’re going to live in the system’s enormous I/O space. These are the 
first four ports that we’re adding to the circuit so I suppose we ought to be logical about 
it and map them into the circuit as port #0 through port #3. The first three are the 8255’s 
general purpose programmable I/O ports and the last one, port #3, is the 8255 command 
register. 

In order for the 8088 to be able to talk to any of the ports we’re adding to the circuit, 
several signals have to be generated and sent to the 8255’s control pins. We’ve already 
arranged automatic IORD and IOWR, so the only line we’re still missing is the one needed 
to control the ‘‘Chip Select’’ pin of the 8255. 

A high on the 8255’s chip select line will cause it’s data pins to float. We need this 
feature to avoid data bus contention with all the other devices we have in the system 
that use the data bus at one time or another. The circuitry we’re designing has to put 
a low on the 8255’s chip select pin every time the 8088 wants to talk to one of the first 
four ports. 

The natural silicon choice to do this job is a data selector that watches the lower 
three lines in the system address bus, (AO to A3), and, if other conditions are met, put 
a low on the 8255’s chip select. The control of the 8255, therefore, is really handled 
by the data selector we choose to watch the bottom of the address lines. 

Let’s take a minute to see exactly what happens when the 8088 is told to address 
one of the ports contained in the 8255. 


1 The address of the port is put on the address bus. 
2 The IO/M line goes high to indicate an I/O operation. 
3 Either the 8088’s RD or WR line is activated. 


If the 8088 is doing a write to a port, one other thing will happen as well—the data 
will be put on the system data bus. 

There are several ICs that we can use as selectors and the things you have to consider 
when you’ re deciding which one to use are the chips’s operating characteristics, special 
requirements, and, no less important, whether you can get it in onesies, cost, and how 
many of the mail order houses carry it. There are always ways to get chips that are 
perfectly suited for the job you want to do but the only suppliers that handle them are 
the mail order houses on Neptune (the prices are okay but the shipping charges are 
murder.). 

What we’re looking for is a decoder and, since I have some spare ones around, the 
74LS259 is as good a choice as any. This chip is extremely flexible since it can be set 
up to work as a one of eight decoder and has an internal eight-bit latch as well. By 
configuring it properly in our circuit, not only will it control the chip select input of the 
8255, but, by writing the appropriate software, it can stay selected even after we’ve 
finished the I/O operation. 

This might not seem to be terribly useful but there’s a variation on the fifteenth 
Law of Life and Design that’s night to the point: 


STAY FLEXIBLE |. ; 


and since you can never tell what you’ll want to do with the finished circuit, it’s a good 
idea to keep your options open. 

By tying the 259’s reset pin to the 8088's A7 line and its enable pin to an inverted 
version of the 8088’s IO/M line, the 259 will work as a one of eight decoder and select 
an output by decoding the bottom three lines of the address bus (A0 to A2). The 259 
is hardwired to put a low on all its unselected outputs so we have to tie its ‘‘D’’ pin 
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to V+. This will make the selected output to go high and distinguish it from the unselected 
outputs. 

_ Now that we have the 259 decoding the I/O address for us, we need a bit more 
logic to have it control the 8255. Since the 259 selects up to eight outputs, we have 
to arrange things so that the first four of them relate to the 8255. Remember that we’ ve 
mapped the 8255 as the first four ports in the system. This means that whenever any 
of the first four 259 outputs goes high, we want it to enable the 8255. The simple gating 
arrangement of NOR and NAND gates shown in Fig.8-4 gets the job done perfectly. 

You might be wondering why we’re using two chips, (the 74LS02 and the 74LS08), 
to do a job that could be handled by a single four input NOR gate. Good question. There 
are four answers—two main and two ancillary. 

The main reasons are first that since we’re still designing the circuit, extra gates 
come in handy and it’s a good idea to have spare ones lying around the circuit. The sec- 
ond main reason is that the two gate packages we’ re using are standards and most people 
are going to have them lying around the house—quad input NOR gates are a bit more 
specialized and, while they’re not hard to find, they’re not as common as the two ICs 
we’re using. Besides, you can always change things around once you’ve locked in the 
basic circuit design. Don’t forget what we talked about earlier. The first job is to get 
things working—perfection comes later. 

The two ancillary reasons are practical ones. A two chip layout gives us a way to 
further decode the port addresses. By looking at the outputs of the NOR gates, we can 
detect when either of the first two or second two ports are being selected. This might 
not seem to be a useful thing at the moment but that’s only at the moment and, as when 
you put the completed circuit to work, you can never tell what signals will come in handy. 
The second practical reason is that when you’re designing a circuit, you want as many 
test points as possible since the more you have the easier it is to find out what’s wrong 
with the circuit. Remember that we’re still a good ways from putting a cap on the design. 

If you look at this decoding circuitry, you’ll realize that we’ve not only arranged 
for the port selection, but we’ve gotten something for free as well. The 259 is a one 
of eight decoder and by laying it out to decode the first four ports, we’ve also given 
ourselves a way to decode the second four ports as well. One look at Fig. 8-4 will show 
you that all we have to do to get three more I/O ports is to put another 8255 on the 
breadboard and connect its chip select pin to pin #6 of the 74LS08. The WR, RD, and 
data lines of the second 8255 can be put in parallel with the first 8255. It’s great to get 
stuff for free. 


BUILDING THE CIRCUIT 


Now that we know what we’re going to do to get some real I/O into the system, 
the time has come to actually wire everything in place on the breadboard. Once we get 
that done we can run some software that will let you know if you’ve done everything 
correctly. Lay the parts on the breadboard in the positions shown in the placement diagram 
of Fig. 8-5. The 74LS32 will be IC11, the 74LS08 will be 1C12, the 74LS02 will be IC13, 
the 74LS259 will be IC14, and, finally, the 8255 will be IC15. 


PARTS 
- 74LS32 Quad OR Gate 
- 74LS08 Quad AND Gate 
- 7ALSO2 Quad NOR Gate 
- 74LS259 Addressable Latch 
- 8255 PPI 
- .01 pF Capacitors 
- LEDs of any kind 
- 1k resistor (any wattage) 


MINIMUM EQUIPMENT 
Logic Probe 


— CO OT et ee ee et 
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ALL BUS STRIPS ARE TIED IN PARALLEL 
AND CARRY ONLY POWER AND GROUND 


Fig. 8-5. Placement diagram for the I/O circuit. 
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Table 8-1. Connections Made to 
the 74LS32 (1C11). 


You'll notice that the days are finally gone when you could use a multimeter to see 
what the circuit is doing. When our design was much simpler you could get a reasonable 
idea of how it was performing by making a few intelligent assumptions about duty cycles 
and looking at the voltage of various points in the circuit. By the time you add these 
I/O parts however, our design has reached a level of complexity where the activity on 
IC pins is just too dynamic for simple voltage reading to tell you anything of real 
significance. 

Even a logic probe can only tell you whether there’s activity on a particular pin—it 
can’t tell you what kind of activity. From this point on our circuit is serious enough to 
require the use of serious diagnostic equipment and by that I mean an oscilloscope. You 
can put the circuit together and, if you do everything correctly, you can get the circuit 
working without one, but there’s unfortunately no way you can troubleshoot it without 
a scope. 

Once you get past a certain complexity in a microprocessor based circuit, the timing 
relationships between circuit signals become just as important as the signals themselves, 
and a scope is just about the only instrument that will let you see this. You don’t need 
a really expensive scope—a bandwidth of 20 MHz and dual trace are the two features 
that are the most useful. Things like delayed sweep, auto triggering, variable holdoff, 
and so on are nice to have but they’re not needed for basic circuit snooping. 

Wire the parts up according to Tables 8-1 through Table 8-5, being careful to count 
the pins correctly when you’re making the connections. And don’t forget that all the 
ICs on the breadboard should be facing the same direction. Lots of parts don’t take kindly 
to being backwards and once they’re covered with wire, it’s easy to overlook this kind 


of mistake. 
CONNECTIONS TO IC11 (74LS32) 


8088 pin #32 (RD) 
IC8a pin #12 

8255 pin #5 (IORD) 
8088 pin #29 (WR) 
res pan #12 

8255 pin #36 (IOWR) 
Ground 

No Connection 
Ground 

Ground 

No Connection 
Ground 
Ground 
5 volts 


ODNAOFPWNH 


Once you’ ve finished wiring these parts into the breadboard, add the capacitors and 
the LEDs. The anode of the LEDs, (usually identified by a longer leg or a dot on the 
plastic), should be facing the 8255. Connect the cathodes to a common point and then 
to ground through the 1k resistor. 

That’s all there is to the hardware side of the I/O. Before you connect up power, 
it’s a good idea to make sure you haven’t connected power and ground together. Check 
to see whether there’s a short between the legs of the power supply. The easiest way 
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to do it is with a multimeter, (I guess there’s still a use for it). The exact reading you’ll 
get is completely unpredictable since there’s a wide variation in the amount of board 
capacitance and, even though we’ve been adding lots of small capacitors, there’s absolutely 
no way to know what numbers you'll see. It’s only important that you see some reading 


CONNECTIONS TO IC12 (74LS08) 


Hels pin yt 

feis pin #4 

8255 pin #6 (55ACS) 
ICi3 pin #10 

IC13- pin #13 

No Connection (55BCS) 
Ground 

No Connection 

Ground 

Ground 

No Connection 

Ground 
Ground 
5 Volts 


CONNECTIONS TO IC13 (74LS02) 
Taine | comers 


ODN A MN PWNEH 


ODMDNYIAU PWN E 


5 Volts 


other than zero. In this case, electronic design is a lot like life since 


SOMETHING IS BETTER THAN NOTHING 


but it’s only true some of the time. 
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Table 8-2. Connections Made to 
the 74LS08 (1C12). 


Table 8-3. Connections Made to 
the 74LS02 (1C13). 


Table 8-4. Connections Made to 
the 74LS259 (1C14). 


CONNECTIONS TO IC14 (74L8259) 


Trine | comecr 


TPesmpineye CHRO) 
Tegepin #5 (Al) 
Ica pin $6 (A2) 
Tée13 pan 

Tel3 {par 
TLCl3sepan 

Leas pin 
Ground 
fEVsapin 

IC13 pin 

1Ci3 (pin 

Ics pan 

5 Volts 

TEs pin) Fi2 

Teg sore .(A7) 
5 Volts 


a 
2 
3 
& 
5 
6 
7 
8 
g 


CHECKING IT OUT 


Every time we’ve reached this point in the past, there’s been some simple test 
we could do to make sure everything was wired up and working properly. As the circuit 
gets more and more complicated, the testing procedures do as well. The days are past 
when we can power-up the circuit, and expect to get any meaningful information from 
a simple voltage measurement. Diagnostic routines are combinations of hardware and 
software. The more sophisticated the system becomes, the more we have to rely on 
software to run system checkouts. 

When the only I/O we had in the system was the 373 latch, we could get around 
the software problem by hardwiring the program with a data selector and some diodes. 
The right place for the routine was in an EPROM but since we were only looking at 
six bytes we could still get by with building a phony baloney ROM. If you’re one of the 
people who used the data selector/diode scheme in the last chapter, you know what 
a pain in the neck it is. 

Now that we have the 8255 as the I/O device, the diagnostics are going to be more 
than just six bytes long. The most rudimentary test that we can do on the 8255 is shown 
in Fig. 8-6. It should be ten bytes long to run continuously, (a good thing), but there’s 
a way we can use a fact of hardware to shave it by two bytes. 

The 8255 has to be programmed before it can be used. That means we have to 
output a byte to its control register. Doing that takes four bytes—two bytes to load a 
byte in the accumulator and two bytes to send the value in the accumulator out the port. 

The small routine we had in the last chapter was six bytes long and the data selector 
we used to Mickey Mouse an EPROM, a 4051, can only encode eight bytes. Since the 
core of the basic test routine for the 8255 is eight bytes long, (the last two bytes are 
a jump back into the program so it will run as a continuous loop), it’s possible to fix the 
4051 circuit so it can be used here. The jump instruction that occupies the last two bytes 
can be ignored because the 4051 will only be looking at the lower three address lines. 
As a result, it will cycle through all eight instructions over and over again. The program 
counter in the 8088 may think it’s incrementing from 7h to 8h but the 4051, since it’s 
not looking at the more significant address lines, will just go back to Oh. 

In order to have this scheme work though, the RAM on the board has to be either 
disabled or removed because a low on the 8088’s A7 line will enable it, put it on the 
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CONNECTIONS TO IC15 (8255) 


No Connection (PA3) 
No Connection (PA2) 
No Connection (PA1) 
No Connection (PAO) 
TCli pin #3 (10D). 
IC12 pin #3 (55ACS) 
Ground 

T¢3 pin #5 (Al) 

Ic3 pin #2 (AO) 


WON AUSPWNE 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


Connection 
Connection 
Connection 
Connection 
Connection 
Connection 
Connection 
Connection 


(PC7) 
(PC6) 
(PC5) 
(PC4) 
(PCO) 
(PC1) 
(PC2) 
(PC3) 


LED #0 (PBO) 
LED #1 (PB1) 
LED #2 (PB2) 
LED #3 (PB3) 
LED #4 (PB4) 
LED #5 (PB5) 
LED #6 (PB6) 
(PB7) 


#11 (D7) 
HES pin a2 (D6) 
£e5 pin Gas (bs) 
Ic5 pin #14 (D4) 
mC5> pingyt> (pe) 
TE5 pin alow (2) 
TES ain Hale 1) 
EES pin Gis (D0) 


IC11 pin #6 (IOWR) 

No Connection (PA7) 
No Connection (PA6) 
No Connection (PAS) 
No Connection (PA4) 


bus at the same time as the output of the 4051, and result in bus contention. Bus 
contention, you should remember, is a super no-no. 

There are several ways to avoid this but the easiest is to pull the chip from the 
board. If, for some reason, you don’t want to do this, move the wire at IC9 pin#3 
(RAMSEL) to pin #14 of the same IC. This will tie RAMSEL high, permanently disable 
the RAM, and eliminate the possibility of bus contention. 

The test routine is about as simple as you can get. You can see from the listing 
that it’s very similar to the routine from the last chapter. The only changes are the bytes 


ane 


Table 8-5. Connections Made to 
the 8255 (IC15). 


FORO III OOOO IO 


* * 
* A TEST PROGRAM FOR THE 8255 * 
* x 


OOOO Ok 


re ee ee ee 


PLTLE Light an LED Through The 8255 
SCO OO OOOO OOOO OR KK 


at Set variables, segments, equates, and location * 

TTT TSS TTTSISTTESTCT CET ETT TTSTCCTOTTCSTETTRTT ETT CECT TTT TTT TTT TCCTCTTTTCTTTTT 

BOB SEGMENT ;Define the Code Segment. 
ASSUME CS:BOB,DS:BOB,SS: BOB ;Set all segment registers to 


;the same location. 


SOOO OOOO tO OK 
;* The beginning of executable code * 
RECS 2 S22 F222 92 2522S SSS SSSSESSSSS SSS SSCS SSS SSCS SSS SSS SCT C SSIS SEES ESOC ESE SESS SSeS: 
;As with all the diode ROM programs, we have to ORG this program at the 8088 
;startup location of FFFOh and limit the program to 8 bytes in length. 


oar foe Re fen SR a ea re ey eee ae ee Ss) 


ORG 7FOh ;The 2716 location for the 8088 
;powerup instruction of FFFFOh 
START: MOV AL, 90h ; Load the 8255 setup value. 
OUT Onshe Al: ;Send it to the command port. 
MOV AL,Olh ;This will light the first LED. 
OUT (Wain AML ;Send it to 8255 port #1. 


: The 4051 will keep executing this program over and over since it only looks 
arn the three least significant address lines. The 6116 has to be disabled 
;or removed as described in Chapter #8 or bus contention will result. 

SKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KEK KK KKK KKK KKK KEK KEK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KR KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKKK 
5 * The end of the program * 
SRK KKK KKK KE KKK KKK KKK ERK KR KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KR KKK KKK KK KK KKK KKK KR KKK KK KKKKKKE 


BOB ENDS :;Tell assembler this is the end 


;of code for this segment. 
END START ;Tell assembler this is the end 


;of the program. 
Hex Dump of TEST8255.ASM 


0000 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
0010 — 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 O00 00 00 


0020 - O7CF are filled with zeros 


07D0 - 00 00 00 00 O00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
07EO0 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
O7FO — BO 90 E6 03 BO O01 E6 O01 00 00 00 00 00 00 O00 00 


Fig. 8-6. TEST8255.ASM—A diagnostic program for the 8255. 


at the head of the program to program the 8255 and the substitution of the port number 
from 10h to 01h, the 8255 port containing the LEDs. 

If you’ve got your mind set on using the 4051 circuit from the last chapter, here’s 
the modifications you have to make to use it—but this is it. After this, it’s history. If 
you’ve grown fond of it you can bronze it and hang it from your rearview mirror. From 
now on the diagnostic software is going to have to live in an EPROM. 

Put a diode every place there’s an X in the table and follow the same precautions 
you did last time. Remember that it’s hard to catch a mistake when you’re doing this 
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and one diode in the wrong place, or facing the wrong direction, will make the whole 
circuit useless and what it tells the 8088 to do is anyone’s guess. 

The single diode hanging on pin #5 of the 4051 is forming the byte that lights the 
LED. It’s a good idea to move it from place to place and see if all the LEDs can light 
since that will tell you if all the bits in this 8255 port are working. 

If you’re like most earth people and burn the code into an EPROM, you can use 
this diagnostic program but it’s not too exciting since the only thing it’ll do is light an 
LED. A much more interesting diagnostic test is contained in Fig. 8-7. The operation 
of the routine is fully described in the comments and you should go through them carefully 
to make sure you understand what’s happening. 


: Pe SPS SSESSSSSSSSSL PSPS SSS SSE SS SES SSS SSS SSS T2323 3 | 


* * 
x A TEST PROGRAM FOR THE 8088 BREADBOARD * 
* WITH THE 8255 SET UP AS PORTS #0 TO #3 * 
* * 


PS SPSS SSSESSSSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSE SS STIS ESS SST L ES SS 2 Sf 


TITLE Sequence 8 LED’s back and forth. 


;This program will sequentially light one of eight LED’s connected to both the 
fonts of the 74LS373 (IC10) and the second port in the 8255 (port #1). “The 
*>LED’s controlled by both chips will flash back and forth in response to the 

value put in the accumulator. This will test the functioning of the 8255. 


on new LED’s are connected to the 8255 at Port #1 as follows: 


; B255 Connection 
; yap —(0) LED #0 
: PB-1 LED #1 
' PB eae LED #2 
: PBs LED #3 
; PB-4 LED #4 
; PB-5 LED #5 
: PB-6 LED #6 
; Bow LED #7 


;The original LED’s connected to IC10 will behave exactly the same as the ones 
;connected to the 8255. The new LED’s are tied to ground through a 1k resistor 
;and if the circuit is working properly both sets of LED’s will light up in the 
nenate pattern as the program sequences from one to the next. 


GOO OGIO ISIS O DOQQ III ODO QQ IIIS IOI OOOO OSORIO OOS SSIS SSSI 


- SET THE 8088 SEGMENTS * 
ee 22222 SPS S222 ESS P SE 2S SSS P SSS SSS SS SSS SSESSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCCeseseoeseesesece & 4 
BOB SEGMENT ;Define initial segments. 
ASSUME CS:BOB,DS:BOB,SS: BOB ;Sset all segment registers to 
;the same location. 
ORG 100h ;Set program start location. 


;head of the progran. 


GOGO IEG OOO IOI III OOOO OIE IDOE OO IGOR O IE ISOS GEOG AIDE IDK 


- INITIALIZE THE 8255 * 
E2222 222222222 2992222222225 FF Ft Petes eset es eee Se Se SS SSCS SSSOSSSCCSSSSSSS SOL SS 
START: MOV AL, 90h ;This sets the 8255 to operate 


;in Mode 0 (basic input output) 
;with port 0 as an input and 
OUT O3h,AL ;ports 1 and 2 as outputs. 


Fig. 8-7. 8255.ASM—An LED sequencing program for the 8255. 
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+ 


Ett l Se let 2S SPSS Ste SSS Sets ets ee eee eee cece sete sess testes ese ses ese sess set eeee se, 


ok THE BEGINNING OF EXECUTABLE CODE * 
SOCORRO OO OOO Io OK om oo om toot oor oro biG ak kok 
JMP SETUP 


A KAA AAA NA AAA ARAL TEER ARRON Ro RENE ERNE ERE KK ERE 
1 TIME DELAY ROUTINE * 
ELL 222222222222 22993 oto te eee eee ee eet eS SSCS SSS SSC SSCS TCS SS SSC SSCS ESET CCST Sees: 
;The main loop consists of decrementing memory location 100h and the test being 
;done by JNZ. The DEC takes 32 clocks, The OUT takes 10 clocks, CMP takes 23, 
;and JNZ, if a jump is executed, will take 16 clocks. At 4.77 MHz, each clock 
;lasts 200 ns so the main loop takes some 16 microseconds. By doing it 3FFFh, 
;or (16,383), times means the whole loop will take about quarter second. 


WAITASEC: MOV DS: (100h],3FFFh ;Set up a timing delay constant 
WAITASEC1: DEC WORD PTR DS: {100h] ;Decrement the delay constant. 
OUT Olh, AL ;Send the current AL value out 

Selive o@rere c Thes. anisiter weit acon sks 


;in the timing loop to add to 
;the time delay. 

;Since the 373 is enabled by 
;IO/M directly, (through the 
;two inverters), it will latch 
sdata sent to any port address. 


CMP WORD PTR DS:[{100h],00h ;Has RAM location 100h reached 
;zero yet? 

JINZ WAITASEC1 CGE Salone , fate lorevelle tee ela loop. 

RET “Wien zero is reached, exit the 


;delay loop and return to the 
;Main part of the program. 


GIO OI OOOO IGG OIO OOOO IOIOIO IQ IOI OI IIIA IIA AI IK 


7 MAIN BODY OF THE CODE * 
eS P SSP SSS SSSESSSS SS ESS SS SS SES SSSPPSSSSSESESSS SLE SLO SLO LSS LPL EPS SSS SS 2S 9222 2 2 Ss 
SETUP: MOV CL 2h ;Store the multiplier. 

BEGIN: MOV AL,00000001b ;This value, Olh, will light 


‘itéhies “0 SHED staait both the 373 
sand port #1 of the 8255. 

CALL WAITASEC ;Run the time delay loop and 
;send the current AL value to 
‘thew s /@SuainiGastinemarcioor. 


‘The number in AL can be changed by shifting, adding, loading the value in the 
:register directly, and so on. Multiplying, however, is one of the slowest 
‘operations that can be done on the 8088, (some 75 clocks), and using it to 
goer the AL value allows the LED to be lit for the maximum length of time. 


NEXTLED: MUL CL ‘Each multiplication moves the 
;addressed LED over one bit. 
‘The first MUL changes data in 
;AL from 00000001 to OOOO0O0O010. 
;After the last one, the data 
;in AL is 10000000 which should 
Pigs, elie louie “f° ILD’ s, 


CALL WAITASEC ;Run the time delay. 

CMP AL, 80h ;AL will contain 80h if the ‘8’ 
“bate LEDA sane current ly sunt. 

JINZ NEXTLED ;If this isn’t true, the last 


;LED’s aren’t lit yet so go 
Fig. 8-7. (continued) 
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;back, change the value in Al, 
sand run the delay loop again. 


;lit so by dividing rather than multiplying, 
;in reverse order. 


PREVLED: 


DIV CL 

CALL WAITASEC 
CMP AL,O2h 
JNZ PREVLED 
JMP BEGIN 


the LED’s can be made to sequence 


;This will produce a value that 
s;lights the previous LED. 

;Run the time delay. 

*See if the s€cond LEP is iit. 
;If not, go back an LED. 

;Go light the first LED again. 


Ref tt2 22S S225 SSF SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SF 2 FSS SCEPC SCSS SESS SLESESLLE SSS SCSLE SSS SSS 3 6s 


i % TAYE i IB iC) © “RH 


cae p £ * 


S222 2S SSS SSSSSSSSSLESSESSESSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSCSLSCSSLSSOSSSSSSSSLSLSL SS SSS ® & 
;This is the location in the 2716 that will be accessed at power up since the 


;8088 looks for it’s first instruction at FFFFOh. 


The 2716 is enabled by any 


;address that brings A139 high (8000h - FFFFFh) but the 2716’s address lines are 


;connected from AO to Al1O on the 8088. 


;Since accessing the 2716 means A139 has to be high as well, 
FFFFFhH even 


;used for talking to the 2716 are FF&8O0h te 


;all 20 bit addresses with A19 high as the same - ie, 
;The 8088 power up location of FFFFOh is actually O7FOh in the 2716. 


This covers a range of 0000h to O7FFh. 


the 8088 addresses 
though the EPROM sees 
80000h equals FOOOOh. 
The boot 


;instruction has to be ORG’ed at O8FOh since the assembler wants to ORG the 


s;above main code at 0100. 
;at 0000h and the boot code at O7FOh. 


ORG 8FOh 

JMP START 

DR OO HO0 FOO POO FO0R00, 00 
DR 00,00,00,00,00,00 


The result is that the 2716 will have the main code 


>The 2716 location for the 8088 
;Ppower-up instruction allowing 
; for the assembler’s ORG 100 
;requirement for the main code. 
:Go to the main code located at 
:;0000h in the 2716. 

;Nul bytes to fill the 2716 
>with 00’s after power up 

; jump described above. 


PRR RRR RK RRR RRR KKK RRR KR RK RRR RK RR RK KKK KR RRR KERR RK ERR KKK RR KK RK RRR RE KEK RK 
;* THE END OF THE PROGRAM x 
SOR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR RR RK KK ERE KR KERR KKK RK EK KKK KKK KEKE 


BOB ENDS ;Tell assembler this is the end 
;0f code for this segment. 
END START ;Tell assembler this is the end 
;of the progran. 
Hex Dump of 8255.ASM 
0000 - BO 90 E6 03 EB 15 90 C7 O06 OO O1 FF 3F FF OF QO 
0010 - O1 EG O1 83 SE 00 01 00 75 F3 C3 Bl O2 BO oOo Be 
OOZO - E55 FF F6 E1 BS EO FF 3C 80 75 F7 FG FR BO D7 m= 
0830 - 3€ 02 75 FY BB F7 00 00 60 00 00 00° 00 OO 00 OD 
0040 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 OO 00 00 OO OO OO 
0050 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 OO OO 
0060 - O7CF are filled with zeros 
07D0 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 OO oo O° 
O7EO0 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 O00 O00 O00 00 
O7FO - E9 OD F8 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 OO 00 Oo 
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Fig. 8- . Continued. 


Fig. 8&8. {OSEL pulses generated 
while 8255.ASM is running. 


If you have access to an IBM compatible computer and an assembler, you can 
assemble the program yourself. If you can hand assemble the program for an EPROM, 
I’ve included the hex as well. 

Whichever one you use, the first byte of code goes into location 000h of the 
EPROM —with one important exception. At the end of the listing, you’ll note that the 
boot code has to be placed at location 7F 0h in the EPROM. As is described in the listing, 
this will put the JUMP at location FFFF0h in memory which is where the 8088 will look 
for its first instruction. 

If you’re using an assembler, it will produce a hex file with all the bytes where they 
belong but if you’re doing it by hand, remember that there’s a big gap between the last 
byte of the main code and the first byte of the power-up instruction. It doesn’t matter 
what bytes you have in between—the FFh’s in a blank EPROM are fine—since the 
software will never look at them. An assembler will fill up all the intervening spaces with 
QOh—it makes things neater but it doesn’t mean anything. 

The fourteen bytes from the end of the power-up instruction to the end of memory 
are too little for anything useful. IBM uses them to store the release date of the ROM 
and we used them for the diagnostic routines coded in the handmade ROM but, in general, 
there’s not much use for them. 

You shouldn’t have any trouble getting the 8255 working since we haven’t done 
anything sneaky with the hardware. The only things that can be causing problems are 
bad or incorrect connections. Check all your wiring against the tables, (and the schematic 
for that matter), and take a second look at the orientation of the ICs. I’ve seen a lot 
of people mistake the molding mark on plastic IC packages for the pin #1 mark. There’s 
absolutely no convention for which way the IC printing faces. The fact that the printing 
isn’t upside down is no guarantee that the IC is right side up. 
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And even if the circuit appears to be working correctly, leave it running overnight. 
You really want to remember the twenty second Law of Life and Design: 


- YOU CAN NEVER BE TOO SURE 


since the oddball circuit glitches, (the ones that are the hardest to find), never show 
up when you’re expecting them. 
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GOING FURTHER 


If you stand back for a moment and take a look at the circuit in front of you, you'll 
realize that we’ve come a long way since we were talking about the power supply. Our 
system has grown from a simple clock circuit to a fairly complex design that can actually 
do useful work. 

For example, you could: 


1. Store the appropriate data in an EPROM and drive a sequencer with the I/O 
port to play music. 

2. Build a burglar alarm by using the I/O ports as a combination of sensor inputs 
and relay outputs. 

3. Use various pieces of hardware to monitor and display things like temperature, 
pressure, voltage, etc. 

4. Set all three I/O ports as outputs and use the system as a programmable light 
show controller. 


4051 DIODE CONNECTIONS - ANODE TO 4051 


4051 4051 D 
PINS OUTPUT BE 
» tee 
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Table 8-6. Diode Connections for 
Testing the 8255. 


and this is by no means a complete list. 

Some of these things take additional hardware such as external sensors, A/D and 
D/A converters, and so on. The point here is that while the system we’ ve built has more 
than enough brawn to do the job, the brains are up to you. A lot of it is software and 
the rest of it is the necessary hardware. 

Even though our circuit has made the transition from educational to operational, we’re 
still short some pieces of basic hardware and we’ re not really taking advantage of some 
of the really heavy duty features of the 8088. By adding some more hardware to the 
system, we can make it much more powerful. So let’s do it. 
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Adding A Display 


VERY TIME I’VE REFERRED TO THE SYSTEM WE’RE BUILDING I'VE BEEN CALLING IT A 

‘“‘microprocessor-based design’’, ‘‘8088 circuit’’, ‘‘single board system’’, or 
something similar. I’ve never used a specific term for it because it’s not being designed 
to do any specific job. Light dimmers dim lights, amplifiers amplify, but circuits like ours 
only control. Control what, you might well ask. 

Well, the simple answer is that they control whatever you decide they should control. 
Microprocessor-based circuits, (see, I did it again), can be built to do nothing in particular 
and everything in general. After all, exactly what does a computer do? By itself it doesn’t 
do much but, given the appropriate software, it can do just about anything you want— 
including dimming lights. 

If you had to put a label on the system we’re putting together, it would be a 
‘‘controller’’. What that means is that we’re designing a circuit that contains two basic 
parts. The first is the 8088 along with all the support and glue it needs to make it come 
alive and the second is the circuitry that gives us a way to get data into and out of the 
system. 

We’ ve designed most of the basic elements that are needed for the first part of the 
system—this includes demultiplexing the address bus, buffering the data bus, and 
generating the fundamental control signals needed to control memory, I/O, and so on. 
There’s not a lot of memory in the system at the moment—2K of RAM and 2K of ROM— 
but adding more is just a matter of spending more money and adding some more 
connections. Since we’ve already worked out the system memory map, all we have to 
do to bring it up to the maximum is plug in some more chips and wire them into the 
bus. The system is set for static RAM but dynamic RAM can be used as well—we’ll 
talk about that a bit later on. 

Now that we’ve started on the I/O and have a couple of real ports to play around 
with, we can add some of the peripheral devices that most people regard as being more 
in the way of system essentials than system luxuries. 

The two most common are a display and a keyboard. Although these are extremely 
important for systems designed to work as a computer, they’re less important for 
controllers like ours. As a matter of fact, we could add some hardware to the board 
to turn one of the I/O ports into a standard RS-232 port, and control our entire circuit 
by using an external terminal. But this can always be done later. What we need nght 
now is some way to display such things as memory, port values, and other basic operating 
parameters of the circuit. This means a simple display and, once that’s done, a simple 
keyboard. 

Since these two things are peripheral devices, the easiest way to add them to the 
system is to hang them on I/O ports—and that’s what we’re going to do. 
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A BASIC DISPLAY 


In the best of all possible worlds, the ideal display is a TV tube. You can get a lot 
of information up on the screen and, in most cases, it’s nice and easy on the eyes. The 
down side of this is that it takes a good deal of time to design. For our purposes it’s 
alot smarter to use a simple seven segment LED type of display. Remember that we’re 
not designing a computer, we’re designing a controller. A display only has to show us 
what’s going on in the circuit. 

When we get to working out the software to drive our system, we’ll talk about building 
a simple BIOS that any application software can use. All we’ll need for that is a display 
that can show us values in hex and a seven segment LED is a great way to handle that. 
It’s quick, cheap, and easily expandable if and when it becomes necessary. Alphanumeric 
displays—as opposed to standard seven segment ones—can always be substituted to 
give you a full range of characters on the display. They cost more and are more complex 
to drive but getting them to work is only more involved, not more difficult. Remember, 
cost is as important a design factor as function. 

Making a seven segment display come alive is easy. There are lots of MSI parts 
that are designed specifically to handle them. The only hassle we’ll have is due to what 
I’ve always regarded as an amazing shortcoming in the standard parts market. 

Here it is people. You probably never expected to find a get rich quick scheme outlined 
in an electronics book, but that’s exactly what this is. 

Even though there are thousands of applications that use a seven segment digit for 
a hex display, there are virtually no standard ICs on the market to do the job. Motorola 
makes a part for this but it’s hard to find, expensive, and all but impossible to buy in 
onesies. I’ve asked several IC manufacturers why BCD to seven segment drivers are 
common and binary to seven segment drivers are rare. 

I never got an answer worth remembering. I suspect it’s because it costs an arm 
and a leg to tool up for making a new chip. And any time a manufacturer is faced with 
adding to his product line, most of his considerations revolve around cost and payback. 
The main stable of parts produced by any manufacturer is built with a basic rule of busi- 
ness in mind: 


GO WITH THE FLOW 


which is exactly opposite to the basic principle of the individual developer as expressed 
in the Primary Law of Life and Design: 


THINK FOR YOURSELF 


and no matter what else you remember, that’s the one you should write on the inside 
of your eyelids. 


HARDWARE CONSIDERATIONS 


Every display system designed around seven segment digits has to take binary 
information as an input and convert it to signal outputs that will light up the correct 
segments in the display. This is the part of the system that does most of the work. Stand- 
ard MSI devices, such as the CMOS 4511, also have their output drive capability beefed 
up to supply the current needed by the LEDs, and other amenities like lamp test and 
blanking inputs. These things might be nice to have but, since we’ re designing our own 
from the ground up, they’re not really necessary. 
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Fig. 9-1. How the I/O lines are 
assigned to the display. 


Any time you talk about a decoder, you’re really talking about memory. All the stand- 
ard LED decoder drivers have a lookup table somewhere in their innards that translates 
binary data at the input to character patterns at the output. Since this is the basic job 
the subsystem has to do, it’s the first part of the circuit we’ll get to work on. 

Just as you have to plan memory and I/O maps, you have to plan display maps as 
well. Building a lookup table means knowing how many input and output lines you have 
to deal with. Since we’re going to be working with binary data, we need at least four 
input lines. I say at least four lines because while we certainly want to be able to display 
all the hex digits from ‘‘0’’ to ‘‘F’’, it’s not a bad idea to have the ability to display other 
segment combinations as well. This would include things like a dash, underscore, and 
any other character that might be useful. If we design our system to accept five input 
lines, we’ll be able to output 32 different patterns on the display and that should be enough 
to take care of any special characters we might have in mind. 

We’re going to hang the display on one of the I/O ports so we have eight output 
lines to play with. Since five of them are already set aside, we have three left to control 
the rest of the display. We’ll need more than one digit in the display so we might as 
well use the rest of the I/O lines as the control lines for display multiplexing. Three lines 
means we can control eight digits and that’s an adequate display size for any single board 
system. 
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Everybody refers to them as seven segment displays but, in actual fact, they’re 
really eight segment displays since the decimal point is a separate LED with its own 
input. The amount of unique data you can show with a seven segment digit is pretty 
limited no matter how creative you are with segment combinations. While it’s true that 
two to the seventh gives you 128 possible characters, the only ones who can keep all 
of them straight in their minds are the fabulous fish-faced people of Neptune we’ve 
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mentioned so often before. The only reason they could do it was because they didn’t 
have much else on their minds. The decimal point can come in handy, so in keeping with 
the law regarding flexibility, we’ll design our system to take advantage of it. 

Now that we’ve worked out our system’s basic rules for generating characters we 
know that we need a decoder with five input lines and eight output lines. What we’re 
really talking about here is a small 32 x 8 ROM. The address lines will serve as the 
inputs and the data lines will serve as outputs. If you hunt through the relevant data 
books, you’ll find that there are several available ROM’s that are exactly this size— 
what a coincidence! Unfortunately, they’re all bipolar PROMs and they’re all a pain in 
the neck to program. If you read the data sheets, you’ll get the impression that all you 
need to burn them is a power supply, some switches, and a volt meter. Forget it— 
things are never that easy. 

Unlike EPROMs, which are burned a byte at a time, bipolar PROMs are burned 
a bit at a time. Not only that, but since programming them involves actually burning a 
nichrome fuse, they need a lot of current and there’s no going back. If you make a mistake, 
the only thing you can do with the chip is paint eyes on it and put it in the bottom of 
your fish tank. 

Bipolar PROMs may have faster access times but we don’t need the speed and 
EPROMs are erasable. I can’t tell you how frustrating it is to make a mistake near the 
end of programming a bipolar PROM. And it goes directly against the sixty third Law 
of Life and Design: 


| GRIEF IS ONLY GOOD IN THE ABSTRACT 


so, needless to say, we’ll stick with EPROMs. 

Since we’re limiting our display to thirty two unique characters and the decimal point, 
we don’t need much memory space. The smallest EPROM we can get, however, is 
a 2708 and even that contains more than thirty times the storage space we need. Using 
a 2708 is a bad idea though, since they’re usually multivoltage chips and are awkward 
to program. A much better choice is the same 2716 we used for the ROM in our system. 

If you have a burner that can handle 2708s and a supply of the chips sitting on your 
shelf, feel free to use them. If, on the other hand, you’re buying new stuff to build our 
circuit, stay away from 2708s no matter how much of a deal you get on them since, 
while some occasional brain damage is unavoidable, only Neptunians went out and paid 
money to get it. And I don’t have to tell you what happened to them. 


DESIGNING A CHARACTER GENERATOR 


Since we're using a 2716 for a character generator, the address pins will serve as 
the inputs that sit on the system data bus and the data pins will be the outputs actually 
driving the display segments. The first thing we have to do is make the pin assignments— 
decide which pins will drive which segments—and the second step is to decide what we 
want the characters to look like. 

All this information is contained in Fig. 9-2. You can accept the characters I’ve de- 
signed but, should they offend your artistic sense of style and form, you can design your 
own. Use the form shown in Fig. 9-2 as a template for your own character set. The 
first part to fill in is the ‘‘Segment Display’’. Once you’ve drawn out the character set, 
put a “‘1’’ for the segments you want lit and a ‘‘0’’ for the others. 

I’m using common cathode displays. If you plan on using a common anode display, 
you'll need a ‘‘0’’ for the lit segments and a “‘1’’ for the others. You’ll also have to 
do some work with the multiplexing circuit we’ll be building because it was designed 
with common cathode displays in mind. 
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Fig. 9-2. Translating the characters to the EPROM. 


Since there’s so much room in the 2716, you can hedge your bets a bit by program- 
ming it to be used with either common anode or common cathode displays. No matter 
how many characters your creative urges cause you to design, I doubt that you’ll fill 
half the EPROM. That being the case, you can program a common cathode driver in 
one half of the EPROM and a common anode driver in the other. Switching from one 
to another can be done with a switch, hardwiring on the board or, if you really get into 
this, under software control (although I don’t see what advantage this could possibly 
give you.) 

It’s always a problem to design a hex display for a seven segment digit since there’s 
no way to clearly distinguish a ‘‘6’’ from a ‘‘b’’. The standard practice, which I’ve fol- 
lowed, is to use the ‘‘a’’ segment with the ‘‘6’’. This works well enough, but you have 
to make sure to remember what you’ve done so you’ll know what you’re looking at. 


MULTIPLEXING THE DISPLAY 


The last piece of hardware we need to finish the eight-digit display is the multiplexer. 
Since eight is a magic number tor digital ICs, there’s no shortage of chips we can use. 
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You can see in Fig. 9-4 that we’ll be using a 74LS138. This is a one of eight decoder 
with a versatile set of enable pins. We won’t be using them, however, since we want 
the display to be enabled all the time. 

The 138, IC17, will individually turn on each of the digits. Most display multiplexing 
is done to cut down on power requirements and, while that’s a consideration here, it’s 
not the main reason we'll be using this technique. 

Remember that the display scheme we’ re using gives us a total of eight lines to 
control the digits. If all we were interested in was saving power, we could drive the 
138 with a stand-alone clock but the result would be less control of the display. Using 
five of the I/O lines for data and three lines for the digits means that in addition to sending 
data, we can use software to illuminate any combination of digits we want. Some 
applications may have another use for the three I/O lines we’re using to select the digits 
and if you have something like that in mind, feel free to rework the design. It’s not a 
simple thing to do however, since the port is being used as an output port and unless 
you reprogram the 8255, there’s no way to send data only to the three digit select lines. 
Data can only go out a byte at a time. 

As the schematic shows, our display technique is using a minimal amount of 
hardware—the majority of control is done in software. In systems based around some 
other microprocessors, this might be a bit of a problem but it’s a terrific choice for the 
8088 since it has an extremely versatile interrupt setup. 

The number to be displayed is sent on the lower five bits and the digit to display 
it on is selected with the upper three bits. The standard hex digits (0 to F) are carried 
on bits 1 through 4 and the digit selection is done on bits 5 through 8. You can think 
of bit 5 as being the toggle for an alternate character set. The only three characters 
I’ve defined that have bit 5 set are a blank, the decimal point, and a dash. You can add 
your own but the truth of the matter is that most of the time the data you’ll be sending 
to the display will have bit 5 clear. 

The schematic shows the current limiting resistors for the LEDs on the common 
cathodes. You could just as easily have them between the 2716 and the 138. I’ve hung 
them on the cathodes because it was an easy way to limit the total current for each digit. 
It does make the brightness of the display somewhat dependent on the digit being 
displayed—the more segments needed to form the character, the dimmer the display 
will be. Limiting the current through each segment gives you a more uniform display 
but it’s not really noticeable and, in any event, the 138 maximum current is limited and 
I just didn’t want to bother with the math. Remember the eighty second Law of Life 
and Design: 


SOMETIMES IT’S JUST NOT WORTH THE TROUBLE 


especially when it doesn’t make any real difference. 
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Fig. 9-3. A standard seven segment 
display. 
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Fig. 9-4. Schematic of the display circuit. 


BUILDING THE CIRCUIT 


The scheme we’re using for the display puts the major emphasis on software so 
we won't be having to add much in the way of hardware to the circuit. Unfortunately 
though, there’s no getting around the fact that eight digits may mean a lot of wiring. 
You can cut the number of connections needed by using a multidigit display instead of 
eight separate digits. They can be of any size or color since the only characteristic required 
by the circuit in Fig. 9-4 is that the digits be common cathode ones. 

There’s one more thing to consider when you’re choosing the digits to put on the 
breadboard and that’s the orientation of the segments with respect to the pins. If you 
use digits that have the pins along the sides of the package it will be awkward to read 
them when they’re put on the board since the numerals will be laying on their sides. 
A reasonable way around this problem is to use parts like the FND-500 series from 
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Fairchild that have the connecting pins running across the top and bottom of the display. 
When you put parts like these on the board the numbers will be night side up when they’re 
viewed left to right. 

None of this has anything to do with getting the circuit to work but it makes it much 
easier to read the display. If you have a bunch of seven segment digits around that you 
want to use that’s fine, but if you’re going to buy some expressly for this circuit, you 
should get ones that have pins running horizontally. 

The only other point to mention before we assemble this part of the circuit is that 
we’ ve finally come up against the need for having a programmed EPROM—the display 
isn’t going to be much good without it. There are lots of places that will program EPROMs 
for you. A computer club is a good starting place and most of the big mail order electronics 
houses offer programming services. They also sell EPROM programmers—both stand- 
alone units as well as the ones that work as peripherals for most major brands of 
computers. Getting involved in microprocessor-based circuits means that you’ll have 
a constant need to burn EPROMs so it would be worth your while to seriously consider 
the possibility of buying a programmer. 


PARTS 


- 74LS138 1 of 8 Decoder 

- Character Generator Eprom 

Seven Segment Common Cathode Displays 
- 100 ohm resistors % watt 

- .lpF capacitors 


MINIMUM EQUIPMENT 
Logic Probe 
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The location of the parts on the breadboard is shown in the placement diagram of Fig. 
9-6, but how you lay out the digits will depend on the display you use. I used displays 
with horizontal pins but if you’re using some other ones you'll have to lay them out 
differently. The choice of the display layout is cosmetic though and has nothing to do 
with how the circuit works. Be careful when you’re wiring it up, however, since it takes 
a lot of connections to get all the digits working. 
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Fig. 9-5. Displays can have their pins 
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Fig. 9-6. Placement diagram for the display circuit. 
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8255 pin 
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CONNECTIONS TO IC16 (2716) 
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#22 (PB4) 
#21 (PB3) 
#20 (PB2) 
#19 (PB1) 
#18 (PBO) 
Segments 
Segments 
Segments 
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Segments 
Segments 
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LED Decimal Points 
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CONNECTIONS TO IC17 (741L8138) 
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255 pin 
8255 pin 
6255. pin 
Ground 
Ground 


#23 (PBS) 
#24 (PB6) 
#25 (PB7) 


Resistor 


Resistor 
Resistor 
Resistor 
Resistor 
Resistor 
Resistor 
Resistor 


Table 9-1. Connections Made to 
the 2716 (IC16). 


Table 9-2. Connections Made to 
the 74LS138 (IC17). 
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FIXED SEGMENT AT O0000h ‘All the variable storage will 

ASSUME DS: FIXED ‘be at the bottom of RAM. 

DELAY EQU pS: [2600h] ‘Address of the delay constant. 

WAITCNT EQU 0036h :The time delay constant. 

DSF Aye! EQU DS: [80h] Ditea tee. 

DIESE AW2 EQU DS: [81h] ST Weatfeatie <374e 

DIES PavAs EQU DS: (82h] Das seater. 

DISPLAY4 EQU DS: [83h] iat eerie <.2c4 

DESP LAYS EQU DS: [84h] ‘Da gest SE5 . 

DISPLAY6 EQU DS: [85h] SDA ea tee 

DISPLAY? EQU DS: [86h] Dbegaistar se 7. 

DISPLAY8 EQU oS e sel ;Digit #8. 
ENDS ;No more variables. 


FIXED 


OOOO OOOO Roop obigobigoror gp igororiggigrgr igi OK OK GI GIG GK 
ue SET THE 8088 SEGMENTS * 
rece sees eee ses ese ee eee settee estes ees eet tess ete tet este tose sete SSS SSCS TST S TS S| 


BOB SEGMENT ;Define initial segments. 
ASSUME CS:BOB,DS:BOB,SS: BOB ;Set all segment registers to 
;the same location. 
ORG 100h ;Set program start location. 


shead of the program. 


MESSE LESESLESSSSSSS SSS SS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SC SS CESSES TSS ESS SESS SSS SESS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS: 
¥ INITIALIZE THE PORTS, STACK, AND DATA SEGMENT x 
PECTCTEETSTTTTS ETC TE TESST TEST TTOTECTTOCTSTCCTICTETOTTOTECTCTCTIT ESTE TTT TTT TTT 


START: MOV AL, 90h ;This sets the 8255 to operate 

in Mode 0 (basic input output) 
‘with port 0 as an input and 

OUT OSihe Al ;ports 1] and 2 as outputs. 

MOV AX,0070h ;Set the location of the stack 

MOV SS,AX ‘bottom at 00700h and set the 

MOV SP,OO0OFOh stop of the stack at OOOFOh. 

MOV AX ,0000h ;Tell the 8088 that the data 

MOV DS,AX ;segment is at OO0O0O0Oh. 


GGG OIG SII GO ISOS SII GEASS SSID ISIC IGO I IG 
-k ZERO OUT THE DISPLAY * 
OOOO OOOO GOOG GOOG IC a KK 


BLANK: MOV AL,0O0h ;Now load the value that will 
;cause the character generator 
;to send zeros to each segment. 
MOV BYE RR Dil SiR AwelerAyL ;Store the number ‘OO’ character 
MOV BYE) Be GR® Di SiRiAwyecerA 1 sin each of the locations that 
MOV BYaE SEER DatSibeA yes Ars ;are reserved for the numbers 
MOV Bene PR Dl siPalsAwiaerANL ;to be displayed in each of the 
MOV BYLE ELRODISER WAYS Al ;displays. 
MOV BYTE PTR DISPLAY6,AL ;Once all the eight locations 
MOV BYE erie DES PVA yA ;have been loaded, the display 
MOV BYTE PTR DISPLAY8, AL ;can be set to zeros by calling 
CALL SCAN ;the digit scanning routine. 
JMP GO Vit is SHOWMIMEN folks. 


PL eL 222222922232 2329229229229 2993 2S SSFP SELSSSSESSESCSSOSSSCSSSSOS SSS CO SCCSSS OSES SS 3 
ok TIME DELAY ROUTINE x 
SRO RR RK KOR RK KK KR KK RK KKK KK KK KR RK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK RK KKK KKK KEK 
;The main loop consists of decrementing the memory location 100h and the test 
Edone by JNZ. DEC takes 32 clocks, each CALL takes 23 clocks, the SCAN routine 
; takes 240 clocks, the CMP takes 23 clocks, and JNZ, (if a jump is executed), 
;will take 16 clocks. The rest of the instructions that are outside the main 

; loop add up to 35 clocks but since they’re only executed once, they don’t have 
;much to add to the total delay time. The delay from this routine is: 


Fig. 9-7. (continued) 
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, Total Loop Clocks X Loop Count; + 
: Se 
3 — 


Gutside Loop Clocks] X Clock Time 


t 


‘597 X Loop Count) 357 % Clock Time 


g 


BS GT? Wi. aaah eluek leeee 210 @ierneenonda, Bo wy “Reewtire the adie loop 
§£, (BE, oe ec a , 
,25h, “85 decimal; times, we’ll get a delay of a hundredth of a second. Since 
ee conning 2°89 88 882 mau Progr that -4)/)4 the dela l20p taneze annur ©! 


| BieroretoosIe, wIatractiang thet froe the delay towp thee wlll cauee the idleplay 


Ce ee ee ee ee ee ee 


@elisigc MO % 2G) PTY DELAY, @AItTENT (eee OP 4 thee ael2t consi ser 
MAITASECI: DEC - WORD PTR DELAY ;Decrement the delay constant. 
CALL SCAN ;Put the current values in all 


‘eight of the diepleyve. 


;Since I1Ci0 latches ANY data sent to ANY port, the LED’s will change every time 
3an OUT inetruction is executed. This program sends rapid data out port 1 se 

; the LED’s will flicker while it runs. Keeping this OUT instruction inside the 
‘leep will slow things down but will also make the pulses long enough to be 


CALL SCAN ;Twice as often=twice as bright 
oeap WORD PTR DELAY,0Gh 31s HAM location 100h zero yet? 
JWWZ WAITASEC] ;1f not, go back to the loop. 

RET ;When zero is reached, exit the 


;delay loop and return to the 
;main part of the program. 


ORK MAHAR AKAMA EAE NAHAAAARAR ER RARRAAR REAR 


1 * BIGIT MULTIPLEXING ROUTINE x 

WRK MRA RHR MMAR ARAN AK HRARAKRAAERE RAR AKA EERE AAA RAMA ARSE 

Sah N - PESE LZ ;Save the current acctusulator. 
PEGET ;Save the current flags. 


:The next several instructions will sequentially load AL with the current value 
of the numbers from the page zero variables and output the current value to 
g3each of the corresponding digits at port 1. 


MOV AL , DiiSiBrAY 1 ;Get the current digit 1 value. 


QAET O1h,AL ;Send it to the display. 
MOY ALADIGRLAY 2 ;Get the current digit 2 value. 
ADD AE Zohn ;Set the high byte for digit 2. 
GUT Oth WAL ;Send it to the display. 
“OV AL, DTS PAYS ;Get the current digit 3 value. 
ABD AL, 46h ;Set the high byte for digit 3. 
GET OtheAL . ;Send it to the display. 
UGy AL, DISPLAY4 ;Get the current digit 4 value. 
ADD AL,60h ;Set the high byte for digit 4. 
Met O1h, AL ;Send it to the display. 
M9 AL, DRSPEAYS ;Get the current digit 5 value. 
ADD AL, 30h ;Set the high byte for digit 5. 
MET O1h,AL ;Send it to the display. 
MOY AL,DISPLAY6 ;Get the current digit 6 value. 
ADD AL, OAOh ;Set the high byte for digit 6. 
OUT O1lh,AL ;Send it to the display. 
MOY AL, Dior any 7 ;Get the current digit 7 value. 
LBD AL,OCOh ;Set the high byte for digit 7. 
OUT Olh,AL ;Send it to the display. 
MOY AL, DISPLAY? ;Get the current digit 8 value. 
ADD AL, OBOh ;Set the high byte for digit 8. 
GUT O1h, AL ;Send it to the display. 


Fig. 9-7. (continued) 
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CST SCCCCCCTOSCCCT CCC CCC CCC TCC CCT SC Te Cece ees ese sete tees eee tees S TTS TST S232 2S 8 


.* 


MAIN BODY OF THE CODE 


¥ 


OOOO OO IOI IOI IGOR IO GOI IORI IO IGE 


GO: 
ICG 


PS We 


DikiGeer 3 : 


DIGIT4: 


DG INS & 


DIGaHErs : 


JO) IUG ICIPE 


DIGITS: 


AGAIN: 
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MOV 
CALL 


MOV 
CMP 
TZ 

INC 
MOV 
JMP 
MOV 
MOV 
CMP 


BMLE «PRRADISPLAY lyWidh 
WAITASEC 


AL, DISPLAY | 

Adee: oh. 

DIGIT2 

AL 

BYTE PTR DISPLAY], AL 

DaGar 1 

BYTE PTR DISPLAY! ,OOh 
ALA DISPLAY 2 

Aly. Ooh: 

DAGITS 

AL 

BYTE PTR DISPLAY2, AL 

DIGIT) 

BYTE PTR DISPLAY2, 00h 
AL, DISPLAY3 

AL, 09h 

DIGIT4 

AL 

BYTE. PTR DISPERAYS, AL 

DIGIT] 

BYTE PTR DISPLAYS, 00h 
AL, DISPLAY4 


BYTE PTR DISPLAY4, AL 
DIGIT1 

BYTE PTR DISPLAY4,00h 
AL,DISPLAY5 


BYTE PTR DISPLAYS, AL 

DG hr) 

BYTE PTR DISPLAY5,00Oh 
AL, DISPLAY6 

AES OSH 

PaGi 1? 

AL 

SVCARS JEM WO) SAILS ANIC. 

PaGit! 

BYTE PTR DISPLAYS, 00h 
AL, DISPLAY? 

AL,OQ9h 

DIGiis 

AL 

BYTE PTR DISPLAY7, AL 

DIGIT] 

BYTE PTR DISPLAY7,00h 
AL,DISPLAY8 

AL,O9h 

AGAIN 

AL 

BYETESPTR DISPEAYS, AL 

DIGIT1 

BLANK 


Fig. 9-7. (continued) 


ome “O” in digit #1 
‘Display the current values and 
;refresh the digit display. 
‘Get the current value in AL. 
;Have we reached ‘9’? 

‘If so, bump the next digit. 
-Add one to the value in AL and 
“Store it awe. satel. 

;And start again. 

;Put a gero in theéepfirst dace. 
-Get the current digat 2 value. 
ais ae a “See 

;If so, bump the next digit. 
;Add one to the value. 

;Store it away 

;And start again. 

RieNe EL EPC Tid alee 2. 

;Get the current value in AL. 
;Have we reached ‘9’? 

;If so, bump the next digit. 
;Add one to the value in AL and 
;Store it away safely. 

;And start again. 

JVM Z@iCe mol Cliisenwe $70). 

;Get the current digit 3 value. 
Stet <aleeee? 

;Ilf so, bump the next digit. 
;Add one to the value. 

;Store it away 

;And start again. 

;Put a zero in digit #4. 

;Get the current digit 5 value. 
uSseact. a 9S 2 

; If so, bump the next digit. 
;Add one to the value. 

;Store it away 

;And start again. 

RLeME ) PASietey aver felaiperaite <2) c 

GSU wie @hueireinne Weds nig Alb. 
;Have we reached ‘9’? 

;If so, bump the next digit. 
;Add one to the value in AL and 
;Store it away safely. 

;And start again. 

Fieve El PAG eG) sii Gina 418). 

;Get the current digit 7 value. 
PS al ee Cee 

;If so, bump the next digit. 
;Add one to the value. 

;Store it away 

;And start again. 

RIPE el PADetey Tjy) Glaivenie 7. 

;Get the current digit 8 value. 
lise it va, “9? 

;BLANK is too far away. 

;Add one to digit #8. 

;Store the incremented value. 
;And start again. ; 
;Blank everything and restart. 


;Restore ‘ene previous flags. 


- AX ;Restore the previous AX. 


ECCS SPSS SESS SS ESS SSS CSCS CCE CeCe SST SSC CSCC SSE SACS CS SSCL SL CSC SC CET Cet Tce e ee: 


; 


Tne 6 Oo Oo , CO Dp FE ¥ 


RECS LL SSS SSS SSS S SSS S SSS SSeS Tet eee eee eee SSeS CCE SSS SSS SCSCSCLC SS ST CL SeT CSS eT ess 7: 


;This is the location 


in the 2716 that will be accessed at power up since the 


;8088 looks for it’s first instruction at FFFFOh. The 2716 is enabled by any 
;address that brings Al19 high (8000h - FFFFFh) but the 2716’s address lines are 
;connected from AO to Al0O on the 8088. This covers a range of 0000h to O7FFh. 
;Since accessing the 2716 means A139 has to be high as well, the 8088 addresses 
;for talking to the 2716 are FF800h to FFFFFh. 

;The 8088 power up location of FFFFOh is actually O7FOh in the 2716. The boot 
;instruction has to be ORG’ed at O8FOh since the assembler wants to ORG the 


; above main code at 0100. 


The result is that the 2716 will have the main code 


;at 0000h and the boot code at OPAL. 


; 


? 


8FO0h ;The 2716 location for the 8088 
; power-up instruction allowing 
;for the assembler’s ORG 100 
‘requirement for the main code. 


START ;Go to the main code located at 
OOOO h ein athe w2d 6. 

(OO), OOD, (ONO), LOMO), (UG), 10), lee WNwl iby tes to fill the 2716 

COR OC OOM CO 0I0R 00 swith 00’s after the power up 


; jump described above. 


IOSD IID OSI IIIS II IIIS OOOO III III III III ISIE 


* 


> 


THE END OF THE PROGRAM ¥ 


eet eee 2222 SSFP SSS SSS SSeS Se Se ele SSS PPS SSS SSS SSS SPSS SESS SSCS SSS CSS P SPIEL SSL 22 2 3 


BOB 


0000 
0010 
0020 
0030 
0040 
0050 
0060 
0070 
0080 
00390 
00A0 
00B0 
00Cc0 
00DO 
OOEO 
OOFO 
0100 
0110 
0120 
0130 
0140 


ENDS 


END 


;Tell assembler this is the end 
;of code for this segment. 

START ;Tell assembler this is the end 
;of the program. 


Hex Dump of COUNT.ASM 


E6 03 B8 70 00 8E DO BC FO OO B8 00 00 BE 
00 A2 80 00 A2 81 00 A2 82 00 A2 83 00 A2 
A2 85 00 A2 86 00 A2 87 00 E8 1B 00 EB 54 
06 00 01 36 00 FF OE OO O1 E8 OB O00 E8 08 
3E 00 01 00 75 EF C3 50 9C AO 80 00 EG Ol 
00 04 20 E6 O01 AO 82 00 04 40 E6 O1 AO 83 
60 E6 01 AO 84 00 04 80 E6 O1 AO 85 00 04 
01 AO 86 00 04 CO E6 O01 AO 87 00 04 EO E6 
58 C3 C6 06 80 00 00 E8 A5 FF AO 80 00 3C 
07 FE CO A2 80 OO EB EF C6 06 80 O00 O00 AOD 
3c 09 74 07 FE CO A2 81 00 EB DC C6 06 81 
AO 82 00 3C 09 74 07 FE CO A2 82 00 EB C9 
82 00 00 AO 83 00 3C 09 74 07 FE CO A2 83 
B6 C6 06 83 00 00 AO 84 00 3C 09 74 O7 FE 
84 00 EB A3 C6 06 84 00 00 AO 85 00 3C 09 
FE CO A2 85 00 EB 90 C6 06 85 00 O00 AO 86 
09 74 08 FE CO A2 86 00 ES 7C FF C6 06 86 
AQ 87 00 3¢°09 74 06 FE CO AZ &7 00 ES 68 
ED FE 00 00 00 00 00 O00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 


Fig. 9-7. (continued) 
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0150 — O7CF are filled with zeros 


07D0 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 

07EO - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 O00 00 00 00 00 00 

O7FO - EQ OD F8 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
Fig. 9-7. (continued) 


you’ll need software designed with that in mind. You can write your own but the listing 
shown in Fig. 9-7 will not only test the display, but do some other things as well. 

None of the programs we've used so far made direct use of the RAM in the circuit. 
The listing at the end of the last chapter made a CALL to the time delay routine and, 
since that involved a stack operation, we know that the RAM is working (remember 
that the 8088 builds the stack in RAM). This didn’t really tell us anything since we left 
the RAM usage to the 8088. 

The listing in Fig. 9-7 uses several locations in RAM as storage for the values to 
be displayed. Not only that, but the opening of the program, (at the label ‘“START”’ 
in the listing), forces a location and size for the stack and also defines the data segment 
to be at 00000h. If you’re new to assembler listings, you may find some of the syntax 
to be confusing. There’s nothing I’d like better than spending time to describe the use 
of the assembler and assembly language programming in general, but the subject is much 
too complex to get into. There are lots of books that treat these subjects in detail and 
I strongly urge everyone to get some of them and take the time to become at least famil- 
iar with them. 

I’ve made sure that the listings in this book are well commented so you shouldn’t 
have any trouble following the flow of the programs. A few of the lines, such as the 
SEGMENT statements, are requirements for the assembler, not the 8088. If you don’t 
understand what they are, don’t worry about it since there’s a good chance that the 
assembler you decide to use won’t require them anyway. 

As our circuit gets more and more complex, we'll need increasingly complicated 
software to drive it. You'll notice that several routines are used on each piece of software 
we run. This makes it easier to understand the listing and, as we’ll see later, they (or 
variations on them) form the basis for a general BIOS for the circuit. We’ll get into 
software later on, but if you want to make maximum use of the circuit we’re building 
you’re going to have to learn much more about assembler programming than we can 
possibly discuss here. 

Since the listing in Fig. 9-7 will increment the display every hundredth of a second, 
we've reached a kind of milestone because the circuit will actually do a real world job— 
work as a stopwatch. When you run it, however, you'll discover that software based 
clocks leave a lot to be desired as far as accuracy is concerned. 

The problem is that the count, in the program, is based on one third of the 14 MHz 
clock (4.77 MHz). If you want real accuracy, you have to divide by a lot more than three. 
This brings up an important point because one of the most useful things you can have 
on a single board system like ours is an accurate timebase. Fortunately that’s not too 
difficult to do. 
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10 


Clocks and 
General Purpose Timing 


IMING IS EVERYTHING—WITH LIFE IN GENERAL AND MICROPROCESSOR-BASED CIRCUITS 

in particular. If things don’t happen at exactly the right time they might as well not 
happen at all. The heartbeat of the 8088 is the 4.77 MHz clock provided by the 8284 
and all the circuitry we’ve designed so far is driven by it. But remember that the circuit 
we're building is being designed as a controller and a controller, no matter what else 
it does, should be able to control things. 

We’ve spent a lot of bench and brain time adding I/O to the system and, even though 
that’s a big part of controlling things, a complete controller needs more than just a way 
in and out of the system. In order to make our circuit as useful as possible we should 
have several clocks available . . . and not just random clocks either. Let’s talk about 
that for a minute. 

From the point of view of timing, there are two ways our circuit can see things 
happen—synchronously or asynchronously. In other words, events can either be locked 
to our system clock or not. In the best of all possible worlds, it’s nice to keep things 
in phase with the system clock since it makes it much easier to process the data produced 
by the event. There’s actually so much of an advantage to this arrangement that buffer 
circuits usually sit between the real world and I/O ports to delay or lengthen external 
events and bring them into phase with the system clock. 

The details of this kind of circuit however, vary with the kind of event being monitored 
and aren’t really the responsibility of our controller. What our responsibility is though, 
is to provide a series of clocks that are derived from the system clock. 

Asynchronous, or random events are dealt with differently. There’s no way to know 
when they’re going to happen (think of a microprocessor-based burglar alarm). These 
can either be dealt with in software by using loops to repeatedly test a port, in hardware 
by using the 8088’s READY and TEST lines, or by a combination of these using the 
interrupt handling facilities built into the 8088. Even these asynchronous events can of- 
ten make use of clocks that are in phase with the system clock. 

Whatever you plan on doing with the completed circuit, you'll find it a terrific 
convenience to have a wide assortment of frequencies available for use. Since it’s so 
easy to have the circuit provide them for us, it doesn’t make any sense not to do it. 
Besides, the forty third Law of Life and Design doesn’t really give you any other 
alternatives: 


YOU ONLY LIVE ONCE OR TWICE, 
MIGHT AS WELL TRY EVERYTHING 


and anyway, it only takes a couple of chips to get the job done so why not do it. 
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HARDWARE CONSIDERATIONS 


This part of the circuit is the first we’ve talked about that doesn’t have a particular 
job in the main circuit. Even if we use the clocks we’re about to generate, their main 
purpose is just to be there for any peripheral device that gets hung on the main circuit. 

Since these are going to be synchronous clocks, our first job is to find out what part 
of our system is going to supply the fundamental frequency for them. It should come 
as no big surprise to you that any time you talk about frequency generation on the board 
your eyes should go to the 8284. After all, not only is that its job but it’s also the IC 
that’s supplying the basic clock for the whole system. 

The 8284 has two outputs that are designed specifically for the job we have in mind. 
The first one, OSC, is a buffered version of the main crystal frequency (14.318 MHz) 
and the second, PCLK, is half the CPU clock, or 2.386 MHz. Remember that the 4.77 
MHz 8088 clock is one third the main crystal frequency so PCLK is one sixth the main 
crystal frequency. 

We could get by with just buffering these two clocks and sending the buffered version 
out to the real world but there’s no sense in shortchanging ourselves. By putting a divider 
in the circuit, we can generate a rich assortment of related frequencies and, since there’s 
no telling what kind of peripherals are going to be controlled by our circuit, there’s also 
no telling what kind of clock is going to be needed to drive them. 

Frequency division is one of the first circuit exercises people get into when they 
get introduced to digital design. It’s also such a basic part of any designer’s repertoire 
that there’s a wide assortment of ICs to choose from when the need arises. 

There are two basic kinds of dividers available—synchronous and npple counters. 
The difference between them defines the way they can be used. Synchronous counters 
have outputs that always change state in phase with the clock they’re dividing. That 
means there’s always a valid count on their outputs since they all change state at the 
same time. 


= 20 
oO 


ICl 8284 


hy 


Fig. 10-1. The 8284 clock generator circuit. 
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010 14.13MHz 


Cle 
LINES 


CONTROL 
EINES 


Ripple counters have one synchronous output—the first, or least significant one— 
since that’s the only one that’s driven by the input clock. All the other outputs in the 
chain use the preceding output as a clock. As a result, there’s no way you can be sure 
you're getting a valid count at the outputs. This should be clear if you take time to go 
through an example. 

The outputs of a synchronous counter will go directly from a count of seven to a 


count of eight, but ripple counters will output several different counts between the two 
numbers. 


Count of seven - 0111 
Invalid output - 011 0 
Invalid output - 0100 
Count of eiont — 10 0 0 


The invalid counts don’t stay on the bus for any length of time. As a matter of fact, 
they last considerably less than one cycle of the input clock but even so, they do appear 
at the outputs. If you want to use a divider for things like high speed address decoding 
you’re letting yourself in for considerable brain damage by using a ripple counter since 
the circuit decoding the address will undoubtedly see some of the invalid counts as the 
address they’re looking for. The main use for ripple counters is either straight frequency 
division or keeping track of how many events occur over a period of time. Since all we 
want to do is frequency division, we can use either a synchronous or ripple counter. 


BUILDING THE CIRCUIT 


It doesn’t take much in the way of circuit design to do the job we have in mind—the 
whole thing is done with two chips. The first one divides down the input frequencies, 
and the second buffers them before they get sent out to the big bad world. Buffering 
isn’t strictly a necessity but it can save a lot of potential brain damage. Remember that 
there’s no telling what a peripheral device will do. The old fifty sixth Law of Life and 
Design: 


REAL WORLD STUFF DOESN’T ALWAYS FOLLOW THE RULES 


is a constant reminder that peripherals have a nasty habit of feeding incredible nastiness 
back to the controlling circuit. Most of the time you’ll see the signals you planned on 
getting but, when you’re least expecting it, other things will show up at the bus. I’m 
talking about the three evil S’s—shorts, spikes, and surges. 

Since the damage these things do can be minimized by buffering the board level signals 
you might as well promote the idea of buffering from an afterthought to an essential part 
of the design. Think of them as electronic crash helmets—they only have to work once 
to be worth the extra time needed to put them on the board. 


PARTS 


1 - 74LS393 Dual Binary Counter 
1 - 74LS244 Octal Buffer 
2 - .1 »F capacitors 


MINIMUM EQUIPMENT 


Logic Probe 
Multimeter 


The frequency division we need can be done by a 74LS393. This is a dual binary 
ripple counter—two counters in the same package. Since there are two available master 
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frequencies generated by the 8284, we can divide each of them down using the two halves 
of the 393. The buffer we’ll use, a standard 74LS244, can take care of 8 signals so, 
unless we use another 244, we won’t be able to buffer all the clocks we’re generating. 
The choice of which ones to buffer is up to you. The ones I picked can be seen 
in the schematic of Fig. 10-3. If you’re not sure which would be the most useful for 
your applications, you can wire the 244 inputs through jumpers which let you select the 
frequencies or, if you want them all available all the time, just add another 244. 


IC18 1G 


TES SOS 74LS244 


Cige 


Cae UT 


CREFER TO 
FIGURE 10-1 
FOR DETAILS) 


Fig. 10-3. The frequency division circuit. 


In order to get the circuit working, put the chips on the board as shown in the 
placement diagram of Fig. 10-4 and carefully make the connections indicated in Tables 
10-1 and 10-2. 

Add the two capacitors to the circuit and check the legs of the power supply for 
a short. After you’ve done that, you can power-up the circuit with any of the programs 
we've already discussed. There won’t be any noticeable difference in the behavior of 
the circuit, but you should find a bunch of new clocks at the outputs of the 244. 
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Fig. 10-2. The pinouts of the 
74LS393. 


7.159 MHz 
3.579 MHz 
“1.1790 MHZ 
894.9 kHz 
1.193 MHz 
596.6 kHz 
298.3 kHz 
149.2 kHz 
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an 


CONNECTIONS TO IC18 (74LS393) 


#2 (PCLK) 


OANA UN PWNEH 


#12 (OSC) 


CONNECTIONS TO IC19 (74L8244) 


Ground 
Ic18 pin #6 
No Connection 
hells) pin 75 
No Connection 
TELS pin 744 
No Connection 
IC1s pin ¥3 
No Connection 
Ground 

Ic18 pin #11 
No Connection 
1C18 pim 710 
No Connection 
IC18 pin #9 
No Connection 
IC18 pin #8 
No Connection 
Ground 
5 Volts 


ODN AMNFPWNH EH 


If you’ve got an audible logic probe, you’ll hear different tones for the different 
frequencies, but the only way to be sure everything is working, is to use either a frequency 
counter or a scope. We’re way past the point where it’s sufficient just to know that 
something is happening on the lines—the circuit can only be completely checked out 
by knowing exactly what’s going on. As circuit complexity increases, so does the 
equipment needed to troubleshoot it. 

Now that we have some usable synchronous clocks, there are some additional 
necessities we can add to the circuit. The most important of all of them is a keyboard 
for data entry. And that’s exactly what we’re going to turn to next. 
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Table 10-1. Connections Made to 
the 74LS393 (IC18). 


Table 10-2. Connections Made to 
the 74LS244 (IC19). 


Adding a Keyboard 


VEN THOUGH THE SYSTEM WE’RE BUILDING IS DESIGNED TO BE CONTROLLED BY FIRM- 

ware stored in an EPROM, there are times when you'll have to talk to it directly. 
There are lots of reasons why you might have to do this such as putting in variables, 
entering quick instructions, or as more likely to be the case, debugging software. In 
any event, every application you might have for the circuit, sooner or later you’ll find 
a need to use the keyboard. 

One of the most useful jobs a circuit like ours can do is to help you learn about 
controllers in general and the 8088 in particular. Being able to assemble the hardware 
is only the first step in getting familiar with the 8088. We saw early on that putting to- 
gether the circuit is only half the battle. Once everything is wired up and working, you 
still have to take off your hat, bow from the waist, and enter the temple of the great 
god Software. Frankenstein couldn’t control his creation either. 


DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS 


There are three main areas to think about when you’re working out the design for 
a keyboard intended to be used with a microprocessor-based circuit. 


1. How to decode the individual keys. 
2. How to communicate with the main circuit. 
3. How to handle the keyboard data. 


The first of these is a hardware problem, the last one is a software problem, and the 
second one is a combination of the two. Since we can’t do anything about the last two 
without first taking care of the hardware, let’s go through that part of it first. 

A keyboard is just a collection of switches along with some way of having each 
keypress generate a unique code. No matter how many keys you have on the keyboard, 
they’re always wired together in one of two ways—in an XY matrix or with one common 
leg. Larger keyboards are usually wired in a matrix since fewer connections are needed. 
Smaller keyboards can be done either way—the choice of going one way or the other, 
is usually made because of other considerations such as what control signals are available 
and the unique needs of the particular circuit. 

Since we don’t need a lot of keys, we can use either approach in designing our 
keyboard. I’m using a common leg design because a lot of the needed parts for this type 
of design are already on the board, and this type of circuit is perfectly suited to the system 
we’ve been building. It also doesn’t need much in the way of new parts which is kind 
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KEYCODES 


KEYCODES 


KEYBOARD SCANNING CIRCUIT KEYBOARD SCANNING CIRCUIT 


MATRIXED KEYBOARD CIRCUIT COMMON LEG KEYBOARD CIRCUIT 


Fig. 11-1. The basic layout of matrixed and common leg keyboard designs. 


of nice since it’s always a good idea to keep the parts count as low as possible. Remember 
the fifth Law of Life and Design: 


THE FEWER PARTS YOU HAVE TO ADD, 
THE FEWER PARTS YOU HAVE TO REPLACE 


and we haven’t even started to talk about the brain damage that comes from designing 
a PC Beard. 

The heart of our keyboard is a 4514. This one of sixteen decoder is a good choice 
for keyboard encoding since it’s fairly simple to use and is a CMOS part to boot. The 
latter is really important because keyboards are one of the few integral parts of our circuit 
that uses mechanical parts and whenever you deal with these, you want to make the 
circuit as noise immune as possible. 


Ne} 0) “Ss ny Wa) JS (eo) [pol t= 
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Fig. 11-2. The pinouts of the 4514. 


CMOS parts have the ability to swallow noise and the types of circuit glitches that 
make TTL based circuitry go bananas. The main reason for this is that CMOS transistors 
change state at just about halfway up the supply rail. Unless you’re really unlucky, most 
of the noise you have running around your circuit is in the millivolt range with an occasional 
excursion to a volt or so. You should reread the discussion we had in Chapter 7 about 
circuit noise and actually make the measurements I suggested back then. 

Since the CMOS transition point is so far from either end of the supply, CMOS parts 
usually aren’t even aware of the low-level noise in the circuit. They’re also a lot quieter 
when they change state and don’t generate the kind of spikes that are forcing us to include 
one capacitor for each IC we’ve put in the circuit so far. If you’ve been having a lot 
of noise problems on your board, one definite way to get rid of them is to replace the 
standard TTL parts in our system with their CMOS equivalents. There are some 
limitations, however. 

The frequencies we’re dealing with aren’t up there with radar and microwave ov- 
ens, but they’re a lot higher than can be handled by a standard 4000 series CMOS part 
operating at 5 volts. If you do want to substitute CMOS parts for some of the latches 
and gates we have in the circuit, make sure and use either 74HC or 74HCT parts. These 
are pin for pin CMOS equivalents of the TTL parts and they’re fast enough to be used 
in our circuit. Most mail order houses carry a good range of them and they’re only a 
bit more expensive than the regular TTL parts they’re replacing. But let’s get back 
to the keyboard. 

The 4514 is one of sixteen, active high decoder that’s driven by four binary weighted 
inputs. The basic idea behind our keyboard is to have a binary counter sequence through 
all the sixteen outputs of the 4514. Each of the keyboard switches have one leg on a 
4514 output and the other leg on a common, ‘‘any key pressed’”’ line. The common line 
is held low by a resistor and will only go high when a key is pressed and the output 
connected to the key is selected by the four address inputs. 

A high on the ‘‘any key pressed line’ is the signal for the keyboard circuit to latch 
the data on the keyboard address bus. Each keypress will generate a unique four-bit 
code which can be read from the latch under the control of software since we’ll connect 
the latch to one of the ports on the 8255. We can easily increase the number of codes 
generated by the keyboard beyond sixteen by using an eight-bit latch for storage. The 
extra four bits can be hardwired to another four switches and used in conjunction with 
the switches connected to the 4514’s outputs. This will give us the ability to set or clear 
any combination of the upper four bits being fed to the keyboard I/O port and allows 
our simple keyboard to generate 256 unique keycodes—more than enough for our system. 

The final design we’ve worked out for the keyboard therefore, will have twenty 
one keys. Sixteen keys are encoded by the counter, four keys are hardwired as shift 
keys, and the last key, (just in case you don’t remember), is the reset key connected 
to the 8284. The actual layout of the circuit, shown in Fig. 11-3, is very close to being 
the complete circuit. I said “almost’’ because even though the circuit will generate 
keycodes and latch them in the 373, we haven’t worked out any way for the circuit to 
talk to the 8088. 

The diodes between the keys and the 4514 output are there as a safeguard for people 
who can’t type. The unselected state of the 4514 outputs is low and the selected state 
is high. This means that if two encoded keys are pressed at the same time, you’re going 
to see a short on the common switch line. Science says that this is a bad thing. 

With the diodes in the circuit, the 4514 outputs are OR’ed together and isolated 
from each other. Pressing two keys may give you an incorrect character but it won’t 
do any damage to the circuit. By grounding the 4514’s Output Enable input (pin #23) 
and tying the Latch Enable input (pin #1) high, the chip will constantly follow the state 
of its four select inputs. 
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Fig. 11-3. The keyboard circuit. 


BUILDING THE CIRCUIT 


It only takes two chips to build the circuit but there are also a host of passive 
components needed to make it work. Keep a careful eye on the polarity of the diodes 
since it’s often hard to see the band on a small signal glass diode like the ones we’re using. 


PARTS 
1 - 4514 One of Sixteen Decoder 
1 - 74LS373 Octal Latch 
16 - 1N914 Switching Diodes 
5 - 2.2k Resistors 
20 - SPST Momentary Switches 
1 - .1 pF Capacitor 


MINIMUM EQUIPMENT 
Logic Probe 


By the time you’ve gotten this far, you should all be Olympic Gold Medalists at adding 
new parts to the board. But the large number of components needed for the keyboard 
make it easy to screw up so keep a special eye on things as you wire up the keyboard. 
Put the parts on the board as shown in the placement diagram of Fig. 11-4 and connect 
them according to Tables 11-1 and 11-2. 
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Fig. 11-4. Placement diagram for the 
keyboard circuit. 
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CONNECTIONS TO IC20 (4514) 


5 Volts 
Ic1i8 pin #3 
IC18 pin #4 
Anode DO-7 
Anode DO-6 
Anode DO-5 
Anode DO-4 
Anode DO-3 
Anode DO-1 
Anode DO-2 
Anode DO-0O 
Ground 
Anode DO-13 
Anode DO-12 
Anode DO-15 
Anode DO-14 
Anode DO-9 
Anode DO-8 
Anode DO-11 
Anode DO-10 
1¢i3 pin 75 
IC18 pin #6 
Ground 

5 Volts 


CONNECTIONS TO IC21 (74LS373) 


No Connection 

8255 Pin #4 (PAO) 
Tele Pin 23 

Ic18 pin #4 

8255 pin #3 (PA1) 
8255 pin #2 (PA2) 
IC18 pin #5 

IC18 pin #6 

8255 pin #1 (PA3) 
Ground 

Any Key Pressed Line 
8255 pin #40 (PA4) 
Switch S16 

Switch S17 

8255 pin #39 

8255 pin #38 

Switch S18 

Switch S19 

8255 pin #37 

5 Volts 


ODNAOFWNEH 


WOBDON AU PWN 


Table 11-1. Connections Made to 
the 4514 (IC20). 


Table 11-2. Connections Made to 
the 74LS373 (1C21). 


The connections for the resistors, diodes, and switches are shown in the keyboard 
schematic of Fig. 11-3. You can connect the switches either directly to the 4514 outputs 
or to the cathodes of the diodes, whichever is more convenient for you. It’s only important 
that the 4514 outputs be isolated from each other. All the resistors in the circuit have 
the same job—as pull down resistors to keep the lines from floating when no key is being 
pressed. 

The keyboard switches can be arranged in a square, row, or just about any geometric 
pattern that suits your fancy. You can mount them on the breadboard or use a separate 
board and connect them to the main board with ribbon cable. Since there are 22 
connections, you can use a 24-pin header on the breadboard and ribbon cable with a stan- 
dard 24-pin connector. We’re not dealing with high frequencies here—the low bit of the 
4514 is being fed with a 1.2 MHz clock and the keyboard is being scanned at one sixteenth 
that rate (75 kHz) so you can use plain ribbon cable. 

We haven’t finished with the keyboard so there’s not much point in snooping around 
the circuit. If you just can’t resist it, connect the Output Enable pin of the 373, (pin 
#1), to ground since we’ve left it floating and power-up the circuit. If you put a logic 
probe on any of the 4514 outputs you should be able to detect the 75 kHz pulses as 
the clock scans across the outputs. The circuit is simple and the only things that could 
cause problems are the same ones that always cause problems. I’m talking about incorrect 
connections, putting parts in backwards (you were careful about the diodes, weren’t 
you?), or even leaving out some connections altogether. 


COMMUNICATING WITH THE MAIN CIRCUIT 


The outputs of the latch are connected to one of the ports on the 8255, so it’s no 
surprise that the keyboard is going to be dealt with as an I/O device. This is a standard 
method for handling this, but there are others as well. Some systems reserve one or 
more memory locations for keyboard data—this is nice because it dumps the keyboard 
data night into the 8088’s memory map making it immediately accessible to the system. 
The down side of this arrangement is that you need a lot of decoders to select the keyboard 
location. By having the keyboard talk to the 8088 through an I/O port, it may take a 
bit longer to get the data but the circuitry is simpler and that’s always a prime goal in 
a small system like ours. 

If you study the keyboard schematic of Fig. 11-3, you’ll see that the keyboard doesn’t 
really do anything if your fingers are busy doing something else. There’s no direct 
connection to the system since the keyboard data bus is connected to the latch, not the 
8255. When a key is pressed, the high on the ‘‘any key pressed’’ line will strobe the 
373 and the keycode will be stored in the latch. While that takes care of getting the 
keycode, we still need some way for it to be transferred to the 8255. This means deciding 
how we’re going to control the latch output—we need a KBDRD signal. 

Working out the solution to this is done the same way we dealt with the other decoding 
problems we were faced with earlier. We have to figure out what lines are active when 
we want to get the keyboard data into the 8255 and then combine them to enable the 
output of the 373. Since reading the keyboard means doing a read of the 8255, we already 
have the signals we need to do the job—IORD and 55ACS, (the Chip Select line for the 
8255). Go back to Fig. 8-4 in Chapter 8 to see exactly how these signals are derived. 

Both of these are low signals and we want a low generated only when they’re active— 
and that means we have to OR them together. As it happens, we have a couple of spare 
OR gates on the board. 

We can take care of the keyboard latch control with signals and parts we already 
have on the board, so cut three new pieces of hookup wire and make the connections 
shown in the following table. The only connections you have to actually make are the 
ones shown for pin #8, pin #9, and pin #10 since the others were done in Chapter 8 
when we were connecting the 8255 to the circuit. 
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CONNECTIONS TO IC11 (74LS32) 


8088 pin #32 (RD) 
1esapiun #12 

8255 pin #5 (IORD) 
8088 pin #29 (WR) 
Ic8 pin #12 

8255 pin #36 (IOWR) 
Ground 

I¢21 pin #1 (KBDRD) 
ECl1. pin #3 CORD) 
TCi2 pin #3 (55ACS) 
No Connection 
Ground 
Ground 
5 Volts 


Table 11-3. Connections Made to 
the 74LS32 (IC11). 


Since one of the signals we’re using is IORD, and that signal is being generated 
by one of the gates in IC11, you only need a small piece of wire to connect pin #3 (ORD) 
to the input of the new gate we’re using to generate KBDRD. This is a particularly nice 
way to handle the keyboard strobe since it will happen automatically every time we read 
the keyboard. 

Even though we haven’t completed the circuit, we’ve gotten to the point where 
software can be used to have the 8088 test as much of the keyboard as we have at the 
moment. The listing shown in Fig. 11-5 is a simple loop that will read the keyboard port 
and transfer the data to one digit of the display. You shouldn’t have any trouble following 
the flow of the program since it’s similar to the ones we’ ve already used. Unfortunately, 
it’s also much too big to fit inside the diode ROM we used before. 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKKKKE 


x x 
* A TEST PROGRAM FOR THE KEYBOARD CIRCUIT * 
x * 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK RR KEK KR KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKK 


TITLE Read The Keyboard Port 
SRK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KR KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KR KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKKKKKEK 


ok Set variables, segments, equates, and location * 

5 KKK KR KKK KKK KK ROKK KK KKK KK KK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KK KKK KEKKKK 

BOB SEGMENT ;Define the Code Segment. 
ASSUME CS:BOB,DS:BOB,SS: BOB ;Set all segment registers to 


;the same location. 


Lee 222 PSPSPS PSS SSS SS SSeS Pele PSS Pole SSSoSSSeSLoosseeseseeossesseseeceseeresere 
ne. The beginning of executable code * 
WESC e e222 2222229999 SSS S SPP eeSCeeeeeeose Se SS SCSSSCe CSCS SoSSOSSSCeeSSLeSLeCeESLeTTs 
;This is a short program that will set up the 8255 and then run a loop to get 
;a key from the keyboard and transfer it to digit #1 on the display. 


ORG 100h ;This will be 000h in the EPROM 
;but the assembler needs this. 
START: MOV AL, 90h ;Load the 8255 setup value. 
OUT O3h,AL ;Send it to the command port. 


Fig. 11-5. KBTEST1.ASM—A diagnostic program for the keyboard. 
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KBDREAD: IN AL,00h ;Get data from the keyboard. 
OUT Olh,AL ~oendeit to. diemtae il. 
JMP _KBDREAD ;Do it all over again. 


athe only way out of this program is to disconnect the power fron the board. 


eee ee KAKA RET t 2d Ree ee 


ok The Boot Code 
SOCORRO OOO ooo ok KK dK 
ORG 8FOh ;The power-up Location 
JMP START ;Go to the main code. 


a CEP E EEE EE CS. STEERER TORT EEE ERE EEE TERE COTE CO EPET ORES cere 
k The end of the program * 
3 ORO OOOO OOO ORO OKO KKK Kk 


BOB ENDS ;Tell assembler this is the end 


sof code for this segment. 
END START ;Tell assembler this is the end 


‘of the progran. 


Hex Dump of KBTEST1.ASM 


0000 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
0010 — 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 


0020 —- O7CF are filled with zeros 


07D0 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 O00 00 00 OO O00 00 00 00 00 
07EO0 ~ 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
O7FO ~ BO 90 E6 03 E4 00 E6 O1 EB FA 00 00 00 00 00 00 


Fig. 11-5. (continued) 


I’ve been constantly threatening to dump the idea of using the 4051 but I keep 
remembering how frustrating it is to build hardware and not have any way of testing 
it with software. So, once again, if you’re still without a way to burn EPROMs, you 
can use the short program shown in Fig. 11-6 with the diode ROM—but, at the risk 
of repeating myself, let me tell you that the only way you’re going to get real use from 
the circuit we’re building, is by having a way to burn EPROMs. 


(SESE SP PeSSSES SSE SPSS ISS FSS SLESSSLSISSSS SELES 2 2 2 © 2 


* x 
* A TEST PROGRAM FOR THE KEYBOARD CIRCUIT x 
* THAT CAN BE USED FOR THE 4051 DIODE ROM x 
* * 


KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KR RK KER KK EK KKK ERK EK KK KKK KKK KKK KK KK 


we we we we we we we we 


PILIEIG) 9: Read The Keyboard Port 
PetStteSeSeSeCerCLeLS SS SS SS SEE SESS SSS SE SSSSESS SSIS ESS SSeS SESS SSIS PSPS TASS 22S SSS 


HK Set variables, segments, equates, and location * 
GOO UOC OOOO OOOO SOO DIC ISOC ICI 

BOB SEGMENT ;Define the Code Segment. 
ASSUME CS:BOB,DS:BOB,SS: BOB . Sen all segment registers to 


;the same location. 


TS SETESCCSSCCSCST CESSES Cee Sees sees SeSTESSSSECESPCOPPSSLISLSESSSLSSSLSE SSS SS SPS SS © 
x The beginning of executable code x 
TEC SCSTCCESSCCCT CSC SO SSS LESS SS SSSOSESESSSLS SIS SSS SESSSSSS SIS E SESS ISLS SSS SSS SS © Ss 
;As with all the diode ROM programs, we have to ORG this program at the 8088 
startup location of FFFOh and limit the program to 8 Byres in renee 


ut 
o) 
i 
, 


; 


Fig. 11-6. KBTEST2.ASM—A 4051 program for the keyboard. 
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ORG 7FOh -The 2716 location for the 8088 
; powerup instruction of FFFFOh 


START: MOV AL,90h ‘Load the 8255 setup value. 
OUT OSih Al song it to the command port. 
IN AL,OOh ‘Get data from the keyboard. 
OUT Olh,AL atx! slic wwe) Clipe Galle 


:The 4051 will keep executing this program over and over since it only looks 
-at the three least significant address lines. The 6116 has to be disabled 
‘or removed as described in Chapter #8 or bus contention will result. 
OOOO OOOO GIO GO IOIOIGOOOIOCIG OIG OIIGIO GOI II IA 
ot The end of the program * 
; FORO OOOO OO OOOO OOOO OOO OOOO IGOR ICI 


BOB ENDS ;Tell assembler this is the end 
‘of code for this segment. 
END START ‘Tell assembler this is the end 


;of the program. 


Hex Dump of KBTEST2.ASM 


0000 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
0010 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 O00 00 00 AD 


0020 - O7CF are filled with zeros 


07D0 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 O00 O00 O00 
07EO0 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 O00 
O7FO - BO 90 E6 03 E4 00 E6 O1 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 


Fig. 11-6. (continued) 


If you’re going to wire the program up with diodes you'll have to disable the RAM. 
Reread the discussion at the end of Chapter 8 just in case you don’t remember this. 
Reread it anyway since leaving the RAM in the circuit will cause bus contention when 
the 8088’s program counter clears the A7 address line—keep in mind the eighty eighth 
Law of Life and Design: 


BIOLOGICAL MEMORY IS NOT PERMANENT MEMORY 


Brain cells are RAM, not ROM. 

The following table is a list of the diode connections to transfer a short version of 
the Fig. 11-6 listing to the 4051 circuit you used before. But this is it. After this one, 
the 4051 is history. Seriously. 

We still have some work to do before we actually have a working keyboard circuit. 
Remember that there are three separate things needed to put together a complete 
keyboard. We’ve done two of them but there’s one more left to work out—how to handle 
the keyboard data. 

Even though we can produce unique codes and have them read into the 8255 with 
an “‘IN’’ instruction we still need some way to let the system know that a key has been 
pressed and we also need some standard way to handle the data produced by the 
keyboard. Storing keyboard data is no problem since all we have to do is set aside a 
memory location as the place to receive the keycode. If that’s not enough, a block of 
memory locations can be used as a buffer. 


The point to note here is that there’s no way of telling what use you’re going to 
have for a keyboard. To take this even further, since the keyboard is set up as a stan- 
dard I/O port, there’s no reason why the whole circuit can’t be finally built as a plug / 


! 
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Table 11-4. Diode Connections for 
the 4051 Keyboard Test Program. 


4051 DIODE CONNECTIONS =- ANODE TO 4051 


4051 4051 D 
PINS OUTPUT 1 
oe 
ei 
we 
«| 


Fig. 11-7. The keyboard clock and a typical keyboard output. 
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in unit that can be replaced by something else that produces data. As always, it pays 
to keep things as flexible as possible. 

What we’re looking for is a general purpose way of responding to an active signal 
on the ‘‘any key pressed”’ line since this signal is just a way of notifying the main circuit 
that some peripheral event has occurred. You could probably do this with some creative 
gating scheme to set a hardware flag that can be checked by the 8088, but it’s a lot 
smarter and easier to get the job done by making use of the powerful interrupt structure 
of the 8088. Let’s do it. 
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Understanding Interrupts 


ae ALWAYS MORE THAN ONE WAY TO GET A JOB DONE. SOME WAYS ARE EASIER, 
some are faster, some are even cheaper but, as you explore your options, you’ll 
usually find that one is better. This is generally true when you’re designing electronics 
and particularly true when you’re working with microprocessors. 

Although a system like ours can be used for just about anything you have in mind, 
most of the applications dreamed up for it are going to involve external events—controlling 
them, monitoring them, or some combination of both these things. There’s no reason 
why you have to be limited to dealing with only one peripheral at a time. There’s more 
than enough power in our system to control several devices at the same time. But there’s 
a catch. 

The 8088 may be a heavy duty performer in a small board system, but like most 
other microprocessors, it can only do one thing at a time. This isn’t usually a problem 
since, aS we’ve seen, it does things very quickly but when you’re dealing with real world 
control, it’s usually true that external devices don’t want to wait around when the time 
comes to service them. 

The standard way of dealing with the control of multiple devices has been to build 
a software loop that constantly monitors the signal lines from the external devices and 
takes the appropriate action when one of the lines is activated. This approach to solving 
the problem is called ‘‘polling’’ and anyone who has some programming experience under 
their belt, even elementary stuff in BASIC, will have done this at one time or another. 
In the simplest case, it would look something like this: 


10 REM GET A YES OR NO 

20 INPUT A$ 

30 IF A$ = "Y" THEN GOTO 1000 
40 IF A$ = "N" THEN GOTO 2000 
50 GOTO 20 


Once the program reaches this point, it will stay there forever until either a “‘Y’’ or 
‘“‘N’’ is pressed. Admittedly, this is a really simple case because only one device, the 
keyboard, is being tested but the principle is exactly the same, no matter how many 
devices are put inside the loop. 

It doesn’t take much time to make each trip through this loop but you can see that 
if you start adding more and more steps inside the loop, each device is going to be tested 
less and less frequently. A program like the above example probably won’t suffer much 
if there’s a lag in responding to ‘‘Y’’ or ‘‘N’’, but even reading the keyboard can be 
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time critical. If a keyboard is being used to blast aliens on a home computer the alien 
survival rate is going to be directly proportional to how often the program reads the 
keyboard. If you’re doing the same thing on an arcade machine, you’ll run through a 
lot of quarters. 

Response time isn’t the only disadvantage you’ll come up against if you use a polling 
technique to keep an electronic eye on peripheral devices. Remember that the 
microprocessor can only do one thing at a time so when it’s running the loop it’s not 
running anything else. If you’re controlling a device that needs servicing every second 
or so, a lot of valuable CPU time is being wasted since the microprocessor’s basic clock 
deals in microseconds. 

You can set up a timer in your program that causes the CPU to test the external 
signal line every so often but the fifty seventh Law of Life and Design clearly states that: 


IMPORTANT THINGS ONLY HAPPEN 


WHEN YOU’RE NOT WATCHING THEM 


and you can bet your favorite pair of designer underwear that the more important the 
event, the further away you’ll be when it happens. 

In the best of all possible worlds the control of external events would be handled 
very differently. The microprocessor should be free to do whatever it wants and be 
automatically switched to the routines that handle the external events whenever they 
indicate that they have to be serviced. And that’s exactly what interrupts do for you. 


INTERRUPTS IN GENERAL 


If you’re into controlling stuff, (and that’s probably the main use you’ll find for the 
circuit we’re building), interrupts are just what the doctor ordered. By using them prop- 
erly, it almost seems as if a system is doing more than one thing at a time—don’t go 
demanding all your money back for this book, remember I said ‘‘almost’’. 

Interrupts are the most intelligent way to handle the usual kind of external devices— 
but there are limitations. If you’re controlling something that has to be constantly watched, 
you're as well off using a standard software loop since constant watching means the circuit 
has only one main job anyway. But for everything else, interrupts are the way to go. 

We’ ve already taken a brief look at the interrupt structure of the 8088 but that was 
all theory and as the sixty seventh Law of Life and Design states: 


THEORY AND PRACTICE ARE ONLY THEORETICALLY RELATED 


since knowing that something exists and making it work are two very different things. 

To save you the trouble of going back through the book, let’s take a little time to 
review the basics of interrupts on the 8088. 

On its most fundamental level, an interrupt is an automatic jump to a routine in 
software. The jump can be caused by either software or hardware because the internal 
architecture of the 8088, as well as the other members of the Intel CPU family, have 
an extensive repertoire of instructions devoted to interrupt handling. To make interrupt 
use as flexible as possible, there are three different kinds of interrupts built into the 
8088 and while they have things in common, in order to get the most from them, you 
have to understand the differences between them. 

The 8088 can handle a total of 256 different interrupts. Some are generated 
automatically by the CPU, (such as a “‘Divide by Zero”’ or an ‘‘Interrupt on Overflow’’), 
some are done only in software, (by use of the ‘‘INT’’ instruction), and some are 
generated by hardware, (by using either the 8088’s INTR or NMI pin). Each of these 
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three classes of interrupt have their own unique characteristics but when it comes right 
down to it, they all result in a jump to a handling routine in memory. 

The starting address of all the interrupt handling routines is in a table located at 
the bottom of the memory map—00000h to 003FFh to be exact. If you’ve been following 
this you’ll be wondering why you need 1024 (003FFh) bytes of storage space to handle 
256 interrupts. The reason is that each interrupt address is four bytes long. The first 
two bytes are the offset of the address and the second two bytes are the segment address. 
You should remember from the discussions we had when we first got into the 8088 that 
the CPU’s segmented addressing scheme combines the segment and offset to produce 
an absolute twenty-bit address. If you’re not clear about this, reread the earlier section 
on the 8088’s architecture. 

Every interrupt in the 8088 scheme of things has a unique number from 0 to 255. 
When an interrupt is generated—by either hardware or software—the 8088 looks up 
the corresponding address in the table and immediately jumps to the routine stored at 
that address. Since the table is located in RAM, it has to be built by the programmer 
and, if you plan on using interrupts, the first job your software has to do is build the 
table for the interrupt numbers, (called “types’’), that you intend to use. 

If you’ve got some assembler experience under your belt, think of the interrupt 
vector table as a jump table—a convenient way to get to basic routines that are repeatedly 
used in your software. If you never dealt with assembler code in your life . . . well, 
at least you haven’t developed any bad habits. 8088 interrupt stuff isn’t hard to under- 
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Fig. 12-1. The interrupt vector table to be accessed by the 8088 through software or externally by hardware. 
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stand and, if you’ve made it this far in the book, I personally guarantee that you won't 
have any trouble. Trust me. 

We went through the theoretical side of interrupts earlier so I’m not going to spend 
a lot of time rehashing old material. If you want to bone up on the basics, reread the 
earlier chapters and look through the data sheets. I’ll be assuming you've already got 
a handle on the fundamental workings of interrupts since what we’re going to do here 
is concentrate on the more practical side of things. It’s great to know the theory but 
putting it to work is, as we’ve seen over and over, a whole different ball of wax. 


ASSIGNING INTERRUPTS 


The keystone of all interrupts is the vector table at the bottom of RAM but even 
though it’s built by software, interrupts themselves are triggerable by either software 
or hardware. Using interrupts through software is, as you can imagine, a lot less involved 
than a hardware generated interrupt. After all, the table has to be built in both cases 
and all you have to do to use a software interrupt is include an INT instruction in your 
program. 

Hardware interrupts are more complex because . . . well, they take hardware. The 
problem is further complicated by the fact that there’s only one interrupt input, (pin #18, 
INTR), on the 8088. It doesn’t take much imagination to realize that you’ll need more 
than a simple signal on INTR to let the 8088 know which interrupt you want to use. 
Just as the 8255 made it easier to hang I/O on the system, there’s an equivalent piece 
of hardware, the 8259, designed for interrupts. 

Before we get into the nitty gritty of circuit details and take a close look at the 8259, 
it’s important to note that you’re not free to use all the interrupts—the 8088 itself uses 
some of them. These are located at the very beginning of the table and, should certain 
things happen while the 8088 is working, the CPU will automatically generate an interrupt. 
Should this happen, the system will look at the bottom of the table and expect to find 
the address of the handling routine there. And who do you think has the responsibility 
for building that part of the table? Why, you do—of course. 

Even though the generation of these few interrupts is built into the 8088, you’re 
the one who has to put the address in the table and write the handling routine. The routine 
can be nothing more than a one byte IRET (Return From Interrupt) instruction but if 
you forget to create it, you run the risk of having the system zipping off into the wilds 
of hyperspace. 

Even though the first 32 interrupts, (0 to 31), have been reserved by Intel, they’ve 
only assigned the first 5, (0 to 4), to particular jobs. Since the rest of the reserved 
interrupts are still unused, you can use them for anything you want but if Intel decides 
to come out with a peripheral or chip that’s hardwired to use one of them, you’re going 
to be faced with problems. 

Keep in mind that there’s room for 256 entries in the table so you can be sure there’s 
more than enough room left over for you. The only reason for using the reserved vector 
locations would be if you’ve got a system with limited RAM. In this case, it would make 
sense to use the reserved table locations since it would be a much more efficient use 
of system memory. But no matter what kind of RAM shortage you’re facing, there’s 
no way you can use the bottom five locations since they’re hardwired into the 8088 and, 
short of microsurgery, you can’t change the CPU’s microinstructions. 

If you find yourself in a situation where you’re faced with memory limitations and 
still plan to implement a number of interrupts, the best course to follow is to start your 
interrupt table above 31 and use the locations reserved for interrupts 5 to 31 for scratchpad 
RAM. Every system needs space to store temporary variables and it’s a lot easier to 
relocate them than it is to move interrupts. 
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Fig. 12-2. The pinouts of the 8259. 


INTERRUPT HARDWARE 


The 8088 only has two interrupt inputs, (NMI and INTR), so it takes some work 
on your part to be able to have several hardware interrupts available. I’m only talking 
about using the INTR pin since you can only have one NMI at a time in a system. The 
8088’s INTR pin is the entryway to it’s entire interrupt system and it takes some 
specialized hardware to make it work. Of course I’m talking about the 8259. 

The 8259 is a smart interrupt controller that’s been designed to work with Intel 
CPU’s. Although it takes a bit of brain stretching to use it, the advantages far outweigh 
the disadvantages and making it the core of our interrupt system is what is referred 
to in most of the technical journals as ‘‘good decision’’. Remember the forty fourth Law 
of Life and Design: 


AVOID BRAIN DAMAGE 


so while it may initially seem easier to use a gates only brute force type of solution for 
creating a multiple hardware interrupt setup, it works out much better to use the 8259. 
The hardware is simpler, the PC board is simpler, and the whole system is much more 
flexible. 

The 8259 is a close cousin of the 8255 we now have working on the board. Just 
as we saw that the 8255 gave us the power to dynamically reconfigure the I/O ports, 
the 8259 does the same sort of thing for interrupts. Before we actually put one to work, 
let’s take a look at the chip itself. 


THE 8259 PINOUTS 


In a nutshell, the 8259 is an interrupt manager that can watch eight input lines and 
decide which are the more important. Intel refers to this chip as ‘‘Programmable Interrupt 
Controller’ or PIC. The first word in the name should give you a clue as to what it 
takes to use this chip. Calling it ‘‘programmable’’ means that the system using it has 
to initialize it before it can be used. This shouldn’t send you out of the room screaming 
since it’s the same thing we ran across with the 8255. The 8259 has to be programmed 
and the way that’s done is to send a series of command words defining the operating 
characteristics we want. This is exactly what we did with the 8255. Even though the 
8259 is a much more complex piece of silicon than the 8255, setting it up is only more 
involved, not really more difficult. So let’s take a look at the chip. 
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As with any complex controller IC, the pins fall into four basic classifications—power, 
control, data, and addressing. 

Pin #14 and pin #28 are the ground and V + pins respectively. These are the same 
as the similar ones on every chip we’ve been using so far and, as we’ve been doing 
all along, we’ll put a small bypass cap on the V+ pin to help eliminate transition spikes. 

There are nine separate control pins on the 8259. Five of them are used by the 
8088 and the remaining four are used by the 8259. 

The INT and INTA control lines (pin #17 and pin #26) are connected directly to 
the 8088. We’ve already seen, (when we were dissecting the 8088), that the basic CPU 
interrupt sequence is to let the 8088 know that an interrupt is being done, (a low signal 
on the 8088 INTR pin), and then wait for the CPU to signal that it’s ready to process 
lines on the 8259 are designed to match the 8088 lines in signal level and timing so all 
you’ve got to do to make them work is wire them up. 

The 8259 is a programmable device that lives on the system busses and the CS, 
WR, and RD lines, (pin #1, pin #2, and pin #3), perform the same functions the equivalent 
lines did on the 8255. Whenever the system wants to talk to the 8259, a low has to 
be put on the CS pin and then, depending on what you want to do, either the RD or 
WR can be activated. 

The remaining four control lines are used if you want to have more than one 8259 
in the system. Each chip can handle eight different interrupts but some systems might 
require more than that. The CASO, CAS1, and CAS2 lines, (pin #12, pin #13, and pin 
#15), are used to build a private interrupt bus when two or more 8259s are used. If 
you put together a system like this, one 8259 is designated as the master with the CAS 
pins as outputs and the other ones are set up as slaves with the CAS pins as inputs. 
Since each 8259 master can control up to eight slaves, it’s possible to build a system 
with as many as 64 levels of hardware interrupts. 

The SP/EN line, (pin #16), is used in a multiple 8259 system to indicate whether 
the chip is set up as a master (SP/EN tied high) or a slave (SP/EN tied low). If you’re 
only using one 8259, (as we'll be doing), this line can be used as an Enable Output to 
control a buffer placed between the 8259 and the system data bus. When you program 
the 8259 to operate in the ‘‘buffered mode’, it will put an active low on SP/EN whenev- 
er it sends information on its data pins. 

There are two separate data busses on the 8259. External devices talk to the 8259 
on the Interrupt Request bus, (pins #18 through #25), and whenever they want servicing 
they put a high on the pin they’re connected to. The big difference between this bus 
and all the others we’ve been dealing with is that only one line can be activated at a 
time—it’s strictly first come first serve. You can tell the 8259 that some lines are more 
important than others so that one interrupt can ‘‘interrupt’’ another while it’s being ser- 
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Fig. 12-3. Interrupt timing waveforms. 
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viced. This is why the 8259 is often referred to as a ‘‘priority controller’. The chip can 
be programmed to pve more weight to one interrupt over another and it will automatically 
service the most important ones should a conflict arise. 

Although the chip can be reprogrammed at any time, you’ll have more success in 
using it if you’ve got your application clear in your mind ahead of time. Writing software 
for 2 singie buard systern like ours is far from being a trivial task and keeping the programs 
as simple and straightforward as possible is a good way to avoid an unnecessary trip 
to the funny farm. If it’s at all possible, a chip like the 8259 should really be a ‘‘set it 
and forget it’’ type of deal. 

The second data bus on the 8259 is the eight-pin bidirectional one that it uses to 
transfer data back and forth to the 8088. This is the one that connects directly to the 
system data bus and is used along with the 8259’s CS, RD, and WR lines. Programming 
data travels here as well as the vectoring information produced when the 8259 services 
an interrupt request. 

The 8259’s address line is only one bit wide. The AO, (pin #27), is usually connected 
directly to the AQ line on the system address bus. When the chip is being programmed, 
some of the command words have to be sent with this line high, and some have to be 
sent with this line low. If this sounds a bit confusing, it’s because AO isn’t really an address 
line at all. It’s really a cross between an address and a data line. 

A good way to understand what’s going on is to think of the 8259 as having two 
command registers. This isn’t strictly true but you can get more information from the 
data sheet and, in any event, knowing exactly what’s going on isn’t nearly as important 
as understanding how the chip is used. In order to talk to the 8259 registers and program 
them for a particular mode of operation, the chip is usually set up to communicate over 
two sequential I/O ports. That lets us use standard IN and OUT commands to set the 
chip up for the system. 

Some of the command words are loaded into register 0 (AO low) and some have 
to be sent to register 1 (AO high). This is the best way to keep it all straight in your 
mind and it also makes things nice and clear when you’re looking at assembler listings 
to program the chip. Once we get the hardware set up in our system and look at how 
the chip is programmed, you’ll see exactly what I mean. 

The best way to learn to use this chip is to stick it on the board and put it to work. 
Before we do that, however, lets take a minute to see what’s involved in programming it. 


PROGRAMMING THE 8259 


No matter what use you find for the system we're building, you’ll be writing software 
for the 8088 and letting it run. The more time the CPU has to devote to following your 
instructions, the faster things will happen. Conversely, the more time the CPU has to 
spend massaging peripheral devices, the less time it’s going to have for you. 

This somewhat trivial observation is what led to the development of smart peripheral 
controllers. In a certain sense this is really what gave rise to the idea of microprocessors 
in the first place. A smart chip like the 8259 is really a small microprocessor since it 
can be programmed to operate in several different modes. The 8255 also has this 
qualification but the 8259 is considerably smarter and, as you would expect, program- 
ming it is more complex, not more difficult. 

There are two kinds of instructions that have to be sent to the 8259. The first are 
“Initialization Command Words’’—ICW’s. These have to be sent to the 8259 before 
the chip can begin processing any interrupt requests. Once the chip has been initialized 
by them, it can accept “Operational Command Words’ —OCW’s. These tell the 8259 
how to prioritize interrupt requests, whether to ignore some interrupt requests 
completely, to put its current register status on the system data bus, and so on. 
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It takes up to four ICW’s to define the basic operating parameters for the 8259 and 
once they’ve been sent to the chip, (usually right at the onset of the program), you 
generally never deal with them again as long as you keep the circuit powered up. Since 
ICW’s are the software equivalent of building control circuitry, it’s important to make 
sure you’re setting the chip up properly. Mistakes in the ICW’s are harder to track down 
than hardware errors because there’s no way you can put a meter on them. And even 
though the setup is done in software, an ICW screw up is harder to find than a program 
bug since there’s no way to set breakpoints. 

Each of the four ICW’s sets different parameters so a typical setup may not only 
use different configurations of each ICW but may also use different numbers of ICW’s 
as well. Where one system may complete its setup with ICW1 and ICW2, another may 
need ICW1, ICW2, and ICW4. This may seem complicated but it’s really not a lot different 
than the sort of stuff we talked about when we were looking at the 8255. 

You can get a complete description of the 8259’s gory details from the data sheet 
but the best way to get an initial understanding of the ICW’s, (and OCW’s), is to look 
at them one at a time. 

It will come as no surprise to you to learn that the first ICW that gets sent to the 
8259 is ICW1. As with all the instructions that are sent to the 8259, ICW1 is composed 
of eight data bits. We saw before that there’s some confusion as to what to think of 
the AO line. Since some 8259 instructions require AO to be low and others want it to 
be high, it clarifies the issue to think of the chip with two command registers. Now that 
we’ re actually looking at the instructions, you can see that the setup is really a bit different. 

Intel has the 8259 look at the AO line in much the same way as the data lines—sort 
of a ninth bit. When you’re writing the software to program the 8259, instructions that 
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Fig. 12-4. Programming parameters 
for the 8259. 


have AO low will be sent to the even numbered port and instructions that want AO high 
will go to the odd numbered port. The 8259’s odd use of the AO line is why you need 
two I/O ports to talk to it. 

Whenever the 8259 sees an instruction with AO low and D4 high, it regards it as 
ICW1. Each of the bits in the ICW sets a particular parameter for the chip. This means 
that the byte you send out is built up a bit at a time the same way we worked out the 
bit patterns for the character generator. In that case, a high would light one of the LED 
segments, while in this case a high is the same as throwing a switch. All the other ICW’s, 
(ICW2 through ICW4), have to be sent with AO high. 

The low order bit in ICW1 is used to indicate which ICW’s you’ll be sending to the 
8259. Making DO high lets the chip know that you’ll be sending ICW4. This is not the 
same as telling it you’ll be sending four ICW’s!! Each of the ICW’s carries very specific 
information so ICW4 is the name of an ICW, not just the fourth one you send. 

D1 is also a flag that’s used to let the 8259 know what ICW’s to expect. You set 
it high if you’re only using one 8259 in the system and low if there are more than one. 
When more than one 8259 is in the system, (more than 8 levels of hardware interrupt), 
the slave 8259’s have to be programmed as well and that’s the job of ICW3. 

It takes a minimum of two ICW’s, (ICW1 and ICW2), to program the 8259. The 
chip will only expect the remaining two if you tell it to expect it and, as we’ve seen, 
this information is carried in the first two bits of the first ICW, ICW1. 

The 8259 was designed to be used with both the 8088 and the 8085. Since each 
of these microprocessors handles interrupts differently, the 8259 has to know who it’s 
talking to. One of the main differences between the two CPU’s is their addressing scheme. 
We already know all about the 8088’s segmented addressing—each twenty-bit address 
is the result of combining a sixteen-bit segment address with a sixteen-bit offset. The 
8085 deals with interrupts differently—vectoring and other things are much cruder—and 
as many as eight bytes are needed to jump to an interrupt routine. 

The 8088 makes it much easier for designers since all its built in logic means that 
the only piece of information the 8259 has to send on the bus is the number of the 
requested interrupt—everything else can be handled internally in the 8088. Because of 
this, several bits in the ICW’s are disregarded when the 8259 is told that it’s going to 
be talking to an 8088. That’s precisely the case with D2, the next bit in ICW1. 

The practical effect of the 8259’s handling of a hardware interrupt is to put an interrupt 
vector on the bus. The 8259 has to know what increment to use for successive address 
vectors. If D2 in ICW1 is set low, the 8259 will allow eight bytes for each address, (needed 
in some schemes on the 8085), and if D2 is set high, it will use a spacing of four bytes. 
The 8259 will disregard this bit and set itself to use a four byte interval if it’s told, (in 
ICW4), that it’s connected to an 8088. 

The next bit in ICW1, D3, allows a certain amount of flexibility in the design of the 
hardware that signals the interrupt. If D3 is set high, the 8259 will be triggered by a 
high level on any one of its interrupt request pins. A low in D3 tells the 8259 to be triggered 
by a low to high transition on an interrupt request line—this is “‘edge triggering’. Each 
of these settings has advantages and disadvantages but the preferred method is to use 
edge triggering since it’s much less sensitive to timing and it’s also easy to have external 
hardware convert a high level to a positive going pulse. Level triggering can be tricky 
since a level that remains high longer than the time needed to run the service routine 
may trigger a second interrupt. The next bit is D4 and, as we’ve already learned, it 
has to be set high in ICW1. 

The last three bits of ICW1 and all the bits in ICW2 are used to define the address 
of the interrupt vectoring for the CPU. If the 8259 is connected to an 8085, bits D5, 
D6, and D7 of ICW1 correspond to address bits A5 through A7 and the bits in ICW2, 
(DO through D7), correspond to address bits A8 through Al5. The lower five bits of 
the address are generated by the 8259 and depend on which one of the eight interrupts 
was activated. If the microprocessor is an 8088, however, the setup is much simpler. 
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The 8088 fixes its interrupt vector table at the bottom of RAM so there’s no need 
for the 8259 to generate the entire address. If you tell the 8259 that it’s talking to an 
8088, it only cares about the upper address lines Al1 through A15 and ignores A5 through 
A10. When an interrupt occurs, the 8259 sends All through A15 as the upper five bits 
of the interrupt vector address and the bottom three bits are set in accordance with 
the number of the interrupt request. 

The third Initialization Command Word, ICW3, is only sent when more than one 
8259 is used in the circuit. As such, the only time the 8259 will expect to see one is 
if D1 in ICW1 is low. The bits in ICW3 are used to identify each slave in the system. 
This lets the master 8259 communicate with the slave 8259’s on the private cascade 
bus and allows a unique vector to be associated with each interrupt request line in the 
circuit. 

The last ICW is ICW4 and it’s here that you can let the 8259 know that it will be 
talking to an 8088. Setting bit DO high tells the 8259 that it’s working with an 8088 and 
setting it low indicates that it will be connected to an 8085. Remember that setting this 
bit high will cause the 8259 to disregard several of the settings in earlier ICW’s. 

The second bit in ICW4, D1, determines whether the 8259 will end an interrupt 
sequence automatically or expect to get an End of Interrupt command from the 
microprocessor. Ending an interrupt automatically means that the command will be 
generated internally right after the trailing edge of the last INTA pulse from the 
microprocessor. Unless you have a special reason for wanting to keep control, it’s a 
lot simpler to let the 8259 do the work for you since the requirement to send the End 
of Interrupt command to the 8259 puts an extra burden on your software. In any event, 
it doesn’t make a lot of sense to create extra work for yourself while you’re still working 
the kinks out of a breadboard system. 

The next two bits in ICW4 are used to tell the 8259 whether or not to operate in 
the ‘‘Buffered Mode’’. Making this active will cause the 8259 to put an enabling signal 
on its SP/EN line, (pin #16), whenever it wants to send an interrupt request to the 
microprocessor. A low in D4 will disable the buffered mode and a high will enable it. 
Since a master and slave 8259 have different requirements, bit D3 is used to set the 
chip for one or the other—D3 is set low for a slave and high for a master. 

The last bit that has to be programmed is D4. The setting of this bit determines 
whether or not the 8259 will be in the “Special Fully Nested Mode” or not. This mouthful 
of words is an absolutely classic example of ‘‘Brainless Buzzwordism’’, sometimes re- 
ferred to as ‘‘Digital Doublespeak’’. 

The normal ‘‘Fully Nested Mode’’ means that the 8259 will assign the highest priority 
to Interrupt Request #0 and the lowest to Interrupt Request #7. The ‘‘Special Fully 
Nested Mode’’ is the same sort of thing for systems with multiple 8259’s. There are, 
obviously, a few extra considerations since the hardware setup is more complex, but 
nothing that warrants such brainbending names. Remember the fifty fourth Law of Life 
and Design: 


NAMES THAT SAY NOTHING MEAN NOTHING —~ 


so explanations that don’t make sense after the tenth reading aren’t sensible explanations. 
To steal a line from a famous person: 


“The fault dear reader, lies not in the reader but the writer.” 


Assuming that you’re the one with the problem just because you can’t understand 
something is a big mistake. Don’t underestimate yourself. 

Once you've sent the 8259 the ICW’s to set it up properly for your application you 
can start thinking about OCW’s. These can be used if you want to alter some of the 
default operating characteristics of the chip. Although most applications work perfectly 
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well with the default setup, it’s occasionally useful to change two of the modes—interrupt 
enabling and order of priority. 

. There are three OCW’s that can be sent to the chip and all of them are optional. 
OCW1 masks off interrupt request lines, OCW2 alters the order of interrupt priorities, 
and OCW3 is used to read and write to the 8259’s internal registers. The mechanics 
of using OCW’s is in the data sheets and, once the ICW’s have been sent, OCW’s can 
be used to dynamically change the behavior of the 8259 as the need arises during the 
course of the program. 

The biggest problem with a general discussion is that things only get discussed in 
general. It’s hard, if not impossible, to understand what’s important and what can be 
ignored. This is particularly true with interrupts since it’s a basic part of 8088 design 
and there’s a lot of possible permutations and combinations—after all, the whole idea 
behind interrupts is to allow design flexibility. 

We could spend hours talking about the theoretical aspects of using interrupts and, 
if you’re lucky, some of it might even stand out in your mind. It’s much better to follow 
the dictates of the forty sixth Law of Life and Design: 


A WORD IS ONLY WORTH A THOUSANDTH OF A PICTURE 


and move on to a practical example. And what better example to use than our own circuit? 
That’s right, people . . . it’s time to get our hands dirty again. 
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Adding Interrupt Hardware 


Os SOMETIMES AREN’T WHAT THEY SEEM TO BE. ABOUT TWELVE MILLION YEARS 
ago my father took me to the circus—it was my first time and I was so excited I 
had a hard time keeping my pants dry. There were acrobats, animals, and all the usual 
stuff but what really stuck in my mind was seeing twenty clowns come out of a really 
tiny car. 

The next day I got a bunch of friends together and we all went over to my neighbor’s 
Volkswagon. There must have been fifteen of us or so and I figured if the clowns could 
get twenty into their car, getting fifteen of us in the VW bug was a piece of cake. So 
we opened the car doors and started piling in. People didn’t have to lock their cars then. 

We managed to get everyone in and then it was my turn. No matter how hard I 
tried, there was no way I was going to be able to get in the car—and I tried. . . I really 
tried. I didn’t get myself in but I did manage to get myself stuck halfway out. And there 
we were . . . nothing to do but scream for help. 

After my father and neighbor finally managed to get all of us out of the car, we stood 
there looking at the mess we had made out of the VW interior. I looked at my father 
and said, ‘‘But what about all the clowns?’’ 

‘“‘Things,’’ he said, ‘‘are not always what they seem.’’ And the same is true of 
interrupts. 

Now that you’ve plowed your way through the last chapter, there’s no doubt that 
you're thinking of the interrupt hardware and software as a sure route to brain damage. 
Well, things are not always what they seem. 

When it comes right down to it, the 8088 is offering you a really good deal if you 
take advantage of interrupts. We already know all of the benefits we can get with interrupts 
but having only a theoretical understanding of what has to be done to make it all work 
can give the impression that it’s all just not worth it. It really is. The best way to get 
a real understanding of interrupts is to begin using them, so. . . onwards. 


INTERRUPT MAPPING 


If you’re brain has really been soaking up everything we’ve been doing to get our 
system up and running, it shouldn’t come as any surprise to you that the key to working 
through an electronic design is to break everything down into steps. Complex circuits 
are collections of much smaller ones and adding peripherals is a snap if you look at a 
circuit problem the same way. The first thing that has to be done to add hardware 
interrupts to our circuit is deciding where they’re going to live. This is really a lot like 
the decisions we had to make when we were adding I/O ports to the system. With 
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interrupts, however, there are some considerations that make the problem a bit more 
complicated. 

_ Since Intel has reserved a bunch of locations in the vector table we have to be careful 
how we map our own interrupts into the system. This isn’t such a big problem because 
there’s room for 255 separate interrupts (0000h to 03FFh) but, no matter how free we 
are to choose locations in the table, we still have to plan things before we start laying 
out our hardware and software. 

You’re free of course, to use any arrangement you want, but if this is the first time 
you’ve ever dealt with interrupts, set your system up as I describe. Once you’ve got 
everything working, screwing around with the mapping and hardware will be a good learn- 
ing experience. I’m going to assume that you’ve been through the previous chapter and 
some of the earlier ones in which we talked about interrupts. What we’ll be dealing with 
here is the practical side of things and a lot of it won’t make any sense if you don’t have 
a handle on the theory. With that out of the way, let’s work out our interrupt map. 

We’re adding eight hardware interrupts to the system and there’s no reason why 
we can’t take the first available space for them. Although Intel has reserved the bottom 
31 for themselves, only the first five are used for anything in particular—the rest have 
been reserved just in case Intel decides to introduce new ICs. Since nothing at the moment 
uses them, we could use all of those locations ourselves, but there’s no particular 
advantage in doing this—only the possibility of a disadvantage later on. Since we’ve seen 
many times over that cutting options is a bad thing, if Intel wants to keep them empty, 
it would seem like a good thing to accommodate them. 

Having said all that, what we’re going to do is what you do a lot of in life—compromise. 
Intel may want the room at the bottom of the table but you can’t always get everything 
you want. The system we’re putting together is short of RAM at the moment, (only 
2K), and holding the entire bottom of the RAM map open just in case Intel wants to 
use the space, is a gesture of generosity we just can’t afford. 

If we were to play by Intel’s rules, we would have to forget about memory locations 
00h to 7Fh (31 interrupts at 4 bytes per interrupt) but, just to be nice about things, 
we'll reserve three interrupts for Intel anyway. This means we have to set aside room 
for eight reserved interrupts—the first five are predefined and the next three are the 
ones we just agreed to reserve. 

Our initial interrupt vector table, therefore, starts at the first location in RAM (0000h) 
and also includes enough space for the eight 8259 generated hardware interrupts we’re 
adding to the system. Notice that I said our ‘‘initial’’ vector table. Remember that 
interrupts can be generated by software as well as hardware. Even though these two 
types are produced differently, the 8088 handles them in exactly the same fashion. 

Once the 8088 has received an interrupt request, it doesn’t care if it was produced 
in hardware via the INTR pin or by software via an INT instruction—the results are 
the same in both cases. The routines we assign to our eight hardware interrupts can 
be called by software as well. If we have some peripheral device connected to the 8259 
that generates a type seven interrupt, the 8088 will run the routine whose starting address 
is located at 001Ch in RAM. We could run the same routine by having the software do 
an INT 7. 

Interrupts are usually referred to by type numbers. This isn’t a new concept, only 
a matter of a new name. The type number is just a way of referring to where the 
interrupt’s vector address is located in the table. A type four interrupt is called that 
because its starting address is the fifth one in the table (at location 0010h). Remember 
that the first location in the table is for a type zero interrupt. But let’s get back to our 
system. 

We’ re going to have eight reserved interrupts, type zero to type seven. That means 
the 8259’s first interrupt is going to be assigned as a type eight and its vector will be 
stored at location 0020h in the table. Since each interrupt vector is four bytes long, we’ll 
be using the next 32 consecutive bytes in the table. The interrupts generated by the 
8259 therefore, are going to be assigned as type 8 to type 15 and will use 0020h through 
003F in the vector table. 
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00000h 
8259 MAPPING 


The 8259 is a programmable device so we have to work out some way for the 8088 
to talk to it. This is nothing new—the same thing had to be done with the 8255. It’s 
possible to reserve some memory locations for it but that would take a lot of gating and 
address decoding. A much smarter route to follow, the same one we did with the 8255, 
is to dedicate two I/O ports to the 8259 and communicate with it by using the 8088’s 
IN and OUT instructions. 

Since we’re going to use two ports to talk to the 8259, the next logical step is to 
decide exactly which ports we’re going to use. The 8088 can address more than 64,000 
of them but all the ones located above port #255 have to be addressed by using the DX 
register so let’s limit our search to the lower ones that can be accessed directly. We 
put the 8255 ports at the bottom of the I/O map and assigned it to be port #0 through 
port #3. The circuit is set for a second 8255 and that one is already mapped to be port 
#4 through port #7. We could take the next two ports for the 8259 but there are a few 
things we should first consider. 

Even though we’ve been dedicating several of the 8255 ports to be used for essential 
peripherals such as the display and the keyboard, all the ports are really set up for general 
purpose I/O. It’s not inconceivable that the time would come when you want to use them 
for something else—we already talked about replacing the keyboard. In the world of 
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Fig. 13-1. The system interrupt map. 
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Fig. 13-2. Assigning the hardware interrupts. 


microprocessor design, it’s really smart to be logical about things and, while it’s impossible 
to design in every possible eventuality, it’s a good idea to be as orderly as you can. 

There’s an essential difference between the ports on the 8255 and those on the 
8259—pretty much the same as there is between RAM and ROM. When we were working 
out the memory map for our circuit we cut it in half—the upper 512K for ROM and the 
lower 512K for RAM. The 8259 ports are the first hardware dedicated ones we’ve had 
to deal with. The 8255 ports can be used for anything we want but the 8259 ports can 
only be used to control the 8259. 

Keeping this in mind, it might turn out to be useful to split the first 255 I/O ports 
in half—the bottom part for configurable ports and the upper half for dedicated ports. 
Splitting the I/O map like this is done the same way we split the memory map—we can 
use the high order address bit, A7, as the chip select toggle. 

This is as good a time as any to point out the limitations of the mapping technique 
we’ ve been using for both memory and I/O. There’s nothing wrong with what we’ve 
been doing but you might have realized by now that we can only deal with a certain number 
of ports before an addressing problem arises. 

Using the A7 line to toggle between two banks of I/O is adequate as long as we 
limit the number of I/O ports to those that can be directly addressed by the chips we’re 
using as decoders. This is easier to see if we take a look at IC14, the 259 we’re using 
to decode the 8255. A low on the A7 line will enable the 259 and let it automatically 
select either of the 8255’s whenever we access I/O any of the first eight I/O ports. All 
this is well and good but let’s see what happens if we add more ports at the bottom 
of the I/O map. 

Since the 259 can select two 8255s, we currently have the ability to address port 
#0 through port #7. Port #0, for example, is selected whenever all the following conditions 
are Satisfied: 


1. The 8088 executes an I/O instruction. 
2. Address line A7 is low. 
3. Address lines AO, Al, and A2 are low. 


If we add the next port, (port #8), we’re going to have a bus conflict as soon as it’s 


addressed because the same three conditions will be true. The difference is that the 
A3 line will be high for port #8 and low for port #0. Since the 259 isn’t paying any attention 
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to the A3 line, it will enable a port every time the above three conditions are met. The 
way to fix this is obvious—more address lines have to be decoded to make the port 
selection more discriminating. 

If you add lots of ports, this can become a real decoding nightmare since the chip 
count will go up very rapidly. This wouldn’t be so bad all by itself but it also makes for 
very complicated PC boards and let me tell you, that can be a real hassle. 

Working out system maps—for I/O, memory, or anything else—can be a major design 
headache since the more you add, the more likely it is you’ll overlook something. What 
you want ideally is some method that can be easily changed as you add to the system. 
Something that could be done without having to rip stuff off the board. Something like 
a mapping ROM. 

Once we get these interrupts up and running, we’ll spend some time looking at ways 
that the system can be enlarged and one of the things we’ll be talking about is using 
an EPROM to control the decoding of both memory and I/O. It may take a bit more 
planning but it can make your life a lot easier. Law of Life and Design number sixty-four: 


THE EASY WAY IS THE BEST WAY 


Believe it. 

Now that we’ve worked out the mapping for the 8259 and have decided how we’re 
going to assign the interrupts, we’re ready to begin wiring the parts into the circuit. 
Once that’s done, we’ll see exactly how to use software to initialize the interrupts. 


ADDING THE HARDWARE 


It’s funny, but the further along we get with designing our system, the less parts 
are needed for each additional section. Look back over the work we’ve done so far and 
you'll see that while earlier sections required adding eight or nine parts to the board, 
the parts count gets less and less as we expand the system. 

The hardware needed for the interrupts is minimal. One of the main reasons for 
this is that we’ve already created a whole host of control signals. What you should realize 
is that there’s no relation at all between the complexity of the job and the complexity 
of the circuitry needed to get the job done. The entire interrupt system we’ve spent 
so much time talking about can be implemented with just two chips—a decoder and the 
8259 as shown in the schematic of Fig. 13-3. 

Using smart chips like the 8259 is . . . well, smart. 


PARTS 
1 - 8259 Programmable Interrupt Controller 
1 - 74LS138 1 of 8 Decoder 
2 - .1 uF capacitors 
1 - 68 pF capacitor 


MINIMUM EQUIPMENT 
Oscilloscope 


Put the ICs on the board as indicated in the placement diagram of Fig. 13-4 and 
make the connections shown in Tables 13-1 through 13-4. Note that most of the 
connections shown for IC11 and IC12 have already been made. All we’re doing there 
are putting some gates to work that are still free and are available for use. It’s a good 
thing to keep silicon from being wasted. 

Once you've made all the IC connections, add the two .1 uF capacitors across power 
and ground for each chip. The 68pF capacitor should be connected from 8259 pin #26, 
(INTA), to ground. I found there to be an unacceptable amount of noise on that line 
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Fig. 13-3. Mapping the 8259 ports 
into the system. 
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SELECT. 
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due to both the inherent characteristics of the solderless breadboards and the length 
of the wire leading to the 8088. This may or may not be true on your board and, 
unfortunately, there’s only one way to see if it’s a problem you have to deal with. 

If there’s too much noise, the operation of the 8259 will be very flakey—sometimes 
it will work and sometimes it won’t. What makes this such a miserable state of affairs 
is that there’s no way to tell if the circuit is screwing up because of noise or whether 
there’s an error in the hardware or software. 

When this kind of problem shows up, the only instrument that can tell you if it stems 
from excessive noise is an oscilloscope. All of the noise glitches on the line are going 
to be due to oscillations at oddball high frequencies. All of the frequencies running around 
the board sneak their way into the power lines and it’s impossible to tell what frequency 
and amplitude will show up at IC pins. 

What it all boils down to is that if the circuit gives intermittent errors, noise on the 
control lines is a real possibility. Putting a 68pF capacitor on the lines should solve the 
problem. 

Now that all the parts are on the board, there’s a simple check to make which will 
tell you if everything’s connected properly. Measure the resistance from power to ground 
to make sure you don’t have a dead short and then, assuming everything’s okay, apply 
power to the board. If you can run the same software you ran before the interrupt 
hardware was added to the board, chances are you’ve done everything correctly. If there 
are glitches, it’s probably an indication that you’ve wired something together incorrectly. 

It would be nice to be able to pinpoint problem areas for you but as the circuit gets 
more and more complex the possibilities for error are huge. We’re cutting it way down 
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by building the circuit piece by piece but there’s still no easy way to tell exactly where 
a problem is coming from by looking at the symptoms. You can get a good idea but there’s 
no getting around the fact that you’re going to have to play circuit detective. 
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O INTERRUPT #7 
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Fig. 13-4. The external interrupt circuit. 


CONNECTIONS TO IC11 (74LS32) 


8088 pin #32 (RD) 
1C8 pin 412 

8255 pin #5 (IORD) 
8088 pin #29 (WR) 
IC8 pin #12 

8255 pin #36 (IOWR) 
Ground 

IC21 pin #1 (KBDRD) 
IC11 pin #3 (IORD) 
1cig pan 43 (55AcS) 
IC22 pin #6 

Les pingei9 (A7) 
IC3 pin #19 (A7) 

5 Volts 


Table 13-1. Connections Made to 
the 74LS32 (IC11). 
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Table 13-2. Connections Made to 


the 74LS08 (IC 12). 


Table 13-3. Connections Made to 
the 74LS138 (IC22). 


CONNECTIONS TO IC12 (74LS08) 


hes pin #1 

IC13 pin #4 

8255 pin #6 (55ACS) 
[G13 pin #10 

TCl3) pin 413 

No Connection (55BCS) 
Ground 

IC23 pin #1 (59ACS) 
TC22 pin, #14 

[G22 pin #15 

No Connection 

Ground 
Ground 
5 Volts 


CONNECTIONS TO IC22 (74L8138) 


1C3, pin #2 “(A0) 
LG3 pin #5-4(AL) 
IG2 pinw¢c6 (AZ) 
Ic8 pin #12 

IC3 pin #12 
TC) pane 
No Connection 
Ground 

No Connection 
No Connection 
No Connection 
No Connection 
No Connection 
IC12 pin #9 
1ei2 pin #10 

5 Volts 


OMON ADO PWN FE 


ODN AO PWNE 


The only rule of thumb to follow is that if the problem is constant it’s most likely 
a wiring error. Sporadic problems are probably due to noise and can undoubtedly be 
solved by a judicious sprinkling of 68pF capacitors. 

The 74LS138 will decode the address and data lines in such a way that the 8088 
can talk to the 8259.as port #80h and port #81h. Keep in mind the discussion we just 
had about port and memory mapping since the same considerations apply here. The 8259 
will be enabled by any I/O operation that brings A7 high and puts the appropriate levels 
on AO and Al. We can put this aside for the moment and just be really careful about 
how we write our software, but if you have plans to do any I/O expansion, hold off until 
later on after we’ve worked our way through a more detailed discussion of what can 
be done to improve the system mapping. At the moment however, we’ve got eight levels 
of hardware interrupt wired up on the board and it’s time to see how to use them. 
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CONNECTIONS TO IC23 (8259) 


TE12 pin #8 (S9RCs) 
IC11 pin #6 (IOWR) 
IC11 pin #3 (IORD) 
LCS5epi net 12. D7) 

ECS pim Fl2 (D6) 

15 pin F13 (D5) 

IC5 pin #14 (D4) 
He>spinat is. (D3) 

Ic5 pin #16 (D2) 

TCS pim #17 (01) 

ICS pin F187 (U0) 

No Connection (CASO) 
No Connection (CAS1) 
Ground 

No Connection (CAS2) 
No Connection (SP/EN) 
8088 pin #18 (INTR) 
No Connection (IRO) 
No Connection (IR1) 
No Connection (IR2) 
No Connection (IR3) 
No Connection (IR4) 
No Connection (IR5) 
No Connection (IR6) 
No Connection (IR7) 
8088 pin #24 (INTA) 
TC3 “pan #2 (A0) 

5 Volts 


ODN HAN PWNEH 


USING INTERRUPTS 


Putting the interrupt controller to work is simple. What’s not simple is deciding what 
devices should trigger an interrupt since what we’ re really talking about is how our system 
is going to be used and that, as you know, is entirely up to you. The only common de- 
vice that all of our systems will share is the keyboard and that, luckily enough, is a perfect 
choice for being driven by interrupts. 

When we last left the keyboard circuit, it could do everything any keyboard circuit 
should do except notify the system that a key had been pressed. Now that we have 
some interrupts available, however, we can use one of them to have the 8088 service 
the keyboard. 

The ‘‘any key pressed’’ line from the keyboard is active high so it’s perfectly suited 
to trigger the interrupt. The only consideration we have to work out is to decide which 
of the eight interrupt lines we want to use. Since this is the first interrupt we’re adding 
to the circuit, we might as well use the first interrupt on the 8259. All this means from 
a hardware point of view is that we have to run a wire from the any key pressed line 
to pin #18 (IRO) of the 8259. Simple stuff. 

Interrupts can be used to handle just about any peripheral input you might want to 
have controlled by the board. There are always sensors available that can be added to 
a device that will produce a signal capable of triggering an interrupt. All that you really 
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Table 13-4. Connections Made to 
the 8259 (IC23). 
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need to make this happen is a TTL high on any free interrupt request line and the 
appropniate interrupt handlers in memory. 

Although we’ve been dealing with the hardware side of interrupts, remember that 
this is only half of the system. As we’ve already seen, there’s a lot of similarity between 
the unique interrupt structure of the 8088 and the more familiar jump tables common 
with other CPUs. As a matter of fact, once you have an interrupt vector table built in 
RAM you can use any of the routines by executing an INT instruction. 

Before we leave the hardware side of interrupts, however, let’s be clear about the 
exact sequence of events that happens when a hardware interrupt is requested. 

As soon as the 8259 sees a high on any one of its Interrupt Request lines, it lets 
the 8088 know about it by sending a high from its INT pin to the INTR pin of the 8088. 
When the CPU receives the interrupt request, it puts out two interrupt acknowledge 
cycles. These are just about the same as a regular bus cycle but there are two extra 
clock cycles inserted between them. The 8088 lets the 8259 know that it’s received 
the interrupt request by issuing a low during the T2 and T3 time of the first interrupt 
acknowledge bus cycle. 

On the next bus cycle, the 8088 will issue another low during T2 and T3 and that’s 
the time that the 8259 has to put the interrupt type on the data bus. The 8088 will take 
the type number, multiply it by four to get the address of the corresponding location 
in the interrupt vector table, and then execute the routine stored at that address. 

There’s a lot more to this . . . you can get so completely buried in the details that 
the whole idea of interrupts will seem to be much too complicated to deal with. Data 
sheets and most 8088 books spend a lot of time talking about every single nuance of 
interrupts. This is all well and good, but there’s one very important thing that they don’t 
bother to tell you. 

Ninety percent of all the stuff they talk about doesn’t have to be considered when 
you’re putting together a practical circuit. 

Every aspect of a complex chip like the 8259 is treated as being of equal importance— 
and that’s just not the way it is in the real world of circuit design. One of the elements 
of doing a successful design is knowing how to read data sheets—knowing how to sepa- 
rate things that are important from things that are only interesting. The twenty fourth 
Law of Life and Design, 


THE ONLY IMPORTANT FACTS ARE THE FACTS YOU NEED 
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Fig. 13-6. Connecting the keyboard to the 8259. 
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Fig. 13-7. Interrupt timing. 


says it all. Reference books may tell you everything there is to know but the only things 
that are important are the ones you’ re looking for. What’s ‘‘important’’ depends on your 
point of view. 

Dealing with interrupts may seem to be a bit brainbending. We’ve spent a lot of 
time talking about them and, believe it or not, we’re not finished yet. We’ve got all our 
hardware in place so the time has come to deal with the other half of interrupts—software. 


WS 


Putting Interrupts to Work 


VERYTHING’S READY. WE’VE DUG OUR WAY THROUGH A TON OF THEORY ABOUT INTER- 

rupts and spent the last batch of pages getting the hardware in place. All that’s left 
to start using them is to let the 8088 know that we’ve done all this work. So zip into 
the nearest telephone booth, np off your shirt, and drop your outer guise of mild mannered 
Hardware Hacker, and assume your other identity—Software Man. 

Oh, excuse me . . . I mean Software Person. 

There’s an awful lot more to tell about the theoretical side of the 8259—just glance 
through the data sheet if you don’t believe me. At this point, however, we know more 
than enough to understand what has to be done to make the whole interrupt system 
work on our board. And you'll pick up most of the things we haven’t talked about as 
we work our way through the mechanics of setting up an interrupt. 


THE BASIC ELEMENTS 


Most people who are just getting into interrupts find things confusing because setting 
them up isn’t a one-step procedure. You might have seen that in the last chapter as 
we put all the hardware on the board since there was more to consider than just wiring 
parts together. If you want to avoid spending endless hours working undetectable bugs 
out of the system, it pays to be extremely methodical when you’re building an interrupt 
system—especially the first time around. 

Once you’re familiar with how to set up interrupts, you can be just as adventurous 
as you want in dealing with the software requirements but it’s really self destructive 
to be anything other than extremely conservative when you’re still feeling your way 
around. We’ve talked about this before but it’s important enough to mention again. 

Designing microprocessor-based circuits from the ground up is one of the most dif- 
ficult things you can do in electronics. And it has nothing to do with the amount of 
experience you’ve had. Even if you regularly build gee-whiz type stuff starting only with 
earth, air, fire, and water, it’s a real job to get the software and hardware all working 
correctly. 

In our case, we have to be even more careful. We’re handicapped by a lack of 
equipment and, depending on your background, a lack of real experience as well. Veter- 
an designers, particularly those working in well equipped labs, have access to instruments 
that make it easier to get a board up and operating. I’ve already mentioned oscilloscopes, 
but there are other things that can take even more of the pain out of troubleshooting. 
Instruments such as in circuit emulators or logic analyzers can shotgun a circuit and zoom 
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in on problems in less than a hundredth the time it takes with the minimum bench setup 
we have. And some potential problems can’t be solved at all without them. 


Unfortunately, there’s the eighty seventh Law of Life and Design: 


CONVENIENCE COSTS 


so the more useful the instrument, the more expensive it is. 

I’ve carefully worked out the development procedures so we can put our system 
together with a minimum of equipment but that means we have to be even more anal 
about following the rules and taking everything a step at a time. And that’s especially 
true right now because programming interrupts is a fairly complex business. It can be 
really easy to make a mistake and really hard to find it. 

But enough lecturing. 

There are four basic considerations when you’ re designing hardware based interrupts 
and each one has to be handled successfully if the whole thing is going to work. 


1. The 8259 ports have to be mapped into the 8088 address space. 
2. The 8259 interrupts have to be mapped into the vector table. 

3. The interrupt routine starting address has to put in the table. 

4. The interrupt routine itself has to be loaded into memory. 


We’ve already taken care of the first two items on this list but let’s briefly review the 
second one. 

One of the things that are programmed with ICW’s is the interrupt vector address. 
It’s important to understand the difference between the interrupt vector address sent 
by the 8259 and the interrupt starting address stored by the 8088. They’re not the same 
and the reason it can be confusing is due entirely to an unfortunate choice of terms by Intel. 

When one of the 8259’s interrupt request lines is brought high by an external de- 
vice, the 8259 will put the interrupt vector address on the data bus. If you think it’s 
strange to talk about putting an address on the data bus, you’re not the only one. The 
8259 data sheet sometimes refers to the vector address but most system designers re- 
fer to it as the interrupt vector type—including Intel’s own 8088 data sheet. 

Since the data bus is eight bits wide, the 8259 can send up to 255 different vector 
types to the 8088. The five most significant lines of the vector type are programmed 
by the ICWs but the last three bits are automatically handled by the 8259 and are deter- 
mined by which of the interrupt request lines are brought high. If IRO (pin #18) is signaled, 
the 8259 will put 000h on the lower three bits of the data bus, if IR1 is made high a 
001h will be on the three least significant data lines, and so on down the line. The 8259 
has eight interrupt request pins and therefore can send any sequential group of eight 
vector types to the 8088. 

But these vector types aren’t addresses—they’re really more like pointers since 
the 8088 doesn’t look at them as an absolute address of any kind. The key to building 
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Fig. 14-1. The structure of the interrupt vector table entries. 
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an interrupt table is to make sure you understand exactly what the 8088 does with the 
information it gets from the 8259. 

When the 8088 gets the vector type from the 8259, it multiplies the number by four 
and uses the product as the location of the interrupt routine’s starting address in the 
vector table. You'll remember that the addresses are stored in increments of four because 
the 8088 needs four bytes to uniquely identify any absolute address in it’s one meg mem- 
ory space. The first two bytes are the offset and the second two bytes are the Code 
Segment. 


PROGRAMMING THE 8259 


Setting up the 8259 is one of the first things any software we use has to do and 
since we’re talking to the 8259 as a set of I/O ports, we’ll be dealing with it the same 
way we did with the 8255—as a series of OUT instructions. There are some differences 
since we only had to send one word to the 8255 to set it up while the 8259, as we saw 
in the last chapter, is going to take at least two words. The particular bytes we send 
depend on how we want the 8259 to operate, what vector types we’re going to assign, 
and how we want to assign the interrupt priorities. 

We’ ve already seen that there are two kinds of commands we can send to the 8259, 
Initialization Command Words, (ICWs), and Operational Command Words, (OCWs). It 
takes a minimum of two ICWs to get the 8259 working, but most configurations will 
require at least three to be sent in order to have the 8259 set up. You’ll remember that 
ICW’s establish the basic operating conditions of the chip. 

Once the fundamental characteristics of the 8259 have been set, you may want to 
send up to three OCWs. These are used to modify variable parameters such as interrupt 
request masking and response priority. A system that wants to read the 8259’s registers 
would also have to use an OCW. 

But the best way to understand this is to work out the commands for our own system, 
so let’s go through all of them and see exactly what considerations there are and how 
each one of the individual bytes are constructed. 


INITIALIZATION COMMAND WORDS (ICWs) 


We’ ve already established that we’ll be using ports #80 and #81 to talk to the 8259 
and that the interrupts it sends will be assigned as vector types 8 through 15 (08h through 
OFh). Before we can work out the ICWs, however, we still have a few decisions to make 
and the best way to go through them is to take them in the same order they show up 
in the ICWs. 

Bit 0 of ICW1 is used to let the 8259 know whether to expect ICW4. This is important 
because if the 8259 isn’t sent one of the optional ICWs (ICW3 and ICW4) it assumes 
the default condition equal to making ICW3 and ICW4 equal to 00h. If you can accept 
the defaults, it’s not necessary to change them but, as we’ll see when we get there, 
some of them aren’t night for our system. Bit 0 of ICW1, therefore, has to be set to a one. 

Bit 1 of ICW1 indicates whether there’s more than one 8259 in the circuit. We’re 
only using one of them so bit 1 will also be set to one. This also tells the 8259 not to 
expect ICW3 since that word only has to be sent if there are multiple 8259s on the board. 

Bit 2 of ICW1 sets the interval between interrupt vectors put on the data bus. This 
can be set to be either four or eight bytes and, as we already know, the 8088 uses a 
four byte interval so bit 2 has to be set to a 1. It’s not really necessary to deal with 
this bit since telling the 8259, (in ICW4), that it’s talking to an 8088 will cause it to use 
a four byte interval regardless of how this bit is set. 

Bit 3 of ICW1 determines whether the 8259 interrupt request inputs will be edge 
or level triggered. We discussed this in the previous chapter and you’ll find that most 
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applications are best handled by making the 8259 edge sensitive. Level triggering can 
cause timing problems if the interrupts occur frequently since the 8259 will be triggered 
twice if the handling routine ends before the level drops back to a low. Edge triggering 
is better for a first attempt at an interrupt system so we’ll make bit 3 of ICW1 a zero. 

Bit 4 of ICW1 has to be set to a one since doing this, (along with having AO as a 
zero), identifies the byte as ICW1. 

Bits 5 through 7 of ICW1 are only needed when the 8259 is used with an 8080 or 8085. 

The first three bits in ICW2 are address bits needed by the 8080 and 8085 and aren’t 
used when the 8259 talks to the 8088. 

The last five bits in ICW2 correspond to the five high order bits of the interrupt 
type the 8259 will send to the 8088. The lower three bits depend, as we’ve seen, on 
which of the eight interrupt request lines was activated. Since we’ve decided to assign 
these interrupts as type 08h through type OFh we have to set the five bits as 00001b. 
This makes the 8259 report all interrupts as 00001XXXb with the exact setting of the 
last three bits contingent on which interrupt request line was triggered. ICW3 won’t 
be sent since we only have one 8259 in the circuit. 

Bit 0 of ICW4 tells the 8259 which microprocessor it’s talking to and, consequently, 
is set to a 1. This also causes the 8259 to ignore the settings of some of the bits in 
the earlier ICWs. 

The setting of bit 1 of ICW4 determines how the 8259 knows when an interrupt 
is finished. Setting this to a one will cause the 8259 to be ready to recognize another 
interrupt request as soon as it sees the trailing of the second (final) INTA pulse from 
the 8088. If we make this a zero, the software interrupt handling routine will have to 
send a specific ‘‘End Of Interrupt’’ command to the 8259 to tell it that it’s okay to accept 
another interrupt request. 

There’s no preferred way of doing this since everything depends on the application. 
For the moment, however, it’s smarter to have the 8259 do as much of the work as 
possible so we want it to generate an automatic End Of Interrupt. Bit 1 of ICW4, 
therefore, will be a one. 

Bits 2 and 3 of ICW4 are used to control whether or not the 8259 will issue a buffer 
enable signal on pin #16 when it’s reporting an interrupt. Even if we never take advantage 
of this signal, there’s absolutely no reason for preventing it. By setting each of these 
bits to a one, we’ll be telling the 8259 that it’s the master 8259 in the system and we 
want it to bring pin #16 low whenever it sends a vector to the 8088. 

Bit 4 of ICW4 determines whether or not the 8259 will operate in the ‘‘Special Fully 
Nested Mode’’. We went through this together in the last chapter and, since this mode 
only becomes important when there are multiple 8259s in the circuit, it’s not something 
we need. Bit 4 of ICW4, therefore, will be a zero. 

The last three bits in ICW4 have to be left as zeros since, (along with AO), they’re 
part of the ICW4 signature. 

Before we take a look at the OCW’s, let’s get everything we’ve done so far with 
ICWs into a usable form. I’ve explained how each bit has to be set and what was consid- 
ered in making each decision but the results are a lot clearer when they’re put into Table 
14-1. 


Table 14-1. The ICWs Used to Program the 8259. 


REVIEW OF Pliers COMMAND WORDS FOR THE 8259 


* = Not needed if the 8259 is in the 8088/86 mode. 
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The ‘‘HEX”’ column contains the actual bytes we’ll be sending to the 8259 and the 
‘‘A0’’ column indicates which port (80h or 81h) we have to address when we send them. 


OPERATIONAL COMMAND WORDS (OCWS) 


Once the ICWs have been sent to the 8259, the chip is ready to start watching the 
interrupt request lines—OCWs aren’t needed to make the chip operational. ICWs are 
required commands—the chip won’t do anything until they’re sent—while OCWs are 
optional commands that either modify some of the chip’s characteristics or allow the 
8088 to read the 8259’s internal registers. And since they’re optional, most applications 
that use them will send them to the 8259 on an as needed basis while the circuit is 
operating. 

Most applications using the 8259 send a stream of ICWs to set up the chip and then 
forget about it entirely. We could easily do the same thing since, at least to start with, 
we don’t have any real need to change the defaults. But, since you can’t change anything 
without understanding it first, let’s go through the OCWs and see if anything there has 
to be altered. 

All the bits in OCW1 are used as enabling flags for the interrupt request lines—the 
eight bits in the byte directly correspond to the eight interrupt pins of the 8259. The 
default value for each of them is zero which means that the lines are enabled. By setting 
a bit to a one, you'll be telling the 8259 to mask off that line—not to pay any attention 
to an interrupt request on that pin. 

If you’re not using all eight of the interrupts, it’s a good idea to mask the pin off 
since that means you won’t have to worry about an interrupt being generated by noise 
or circuit accidents. 

The initial stages of the circuit we’re building don’t have any real need for the options 
available with OCWs but, just to show you the mechanics of using them, we can use 
OCW1. Since we’re only using one interrupt at the moment, (for the keyboard), it makes 
sense to mask off all the other ones. We’ll assign the keyboard to interrupt request line 
#0, (pin #18), and mask off all the other ones. This means that bit 0 of OCW1 will be 
zero, (the default), and the other seven bits will be set to a one. 

The first three bits of OC W2 are used to establish the interrupt priority order. The 
default setting of 000 gives the highest priority to interrupt request #0 and the lowest 
priority to request #7. This order can be changed by using these three bits to set the 
request you want to receive the lowest priority. If you were to set them to 010, for 
example, request line #2 would have lowest priority arid line #3 would have the top priority. 
The settings in these three bits only take effect if bit 6 of OCW3 is set to a one. 

Bits 3 and 4 are ID bits for OCW2 and, therefore, have to be set to zero. 

Bit 5 of OCW2 controls the 8259 handling of ‘‘End Of Interrupt’’ commands. If it’s 
a zero, (the default), the 8259 will ignore any End Of Interrupt commands it receives. 
This is the way we set up the 8259 with bit 1 of ICW4. Setting this bit to a one will 
cause the 8259 to take action when it gets an End Of Interrupt but the specifics depend 
on the state of bits 7 and 8. 

Bit 6 of OCW3 is really a flag with two jobs. It tells the 8259 whether or not to 
pay attention to the first three bits to set the interrupt request priorities and also indicates 
whether the 8259 has to follow the settings of bits 5 and 7 in the handling of End of 
Interrupt commands (bit 5) and how interrupt priorities will be rotated (bit 7). Setting 
bit 6 to a one will make the 8259 look at the settings of all these other bits. If it’s a 
zero they'll all be ignored. 

The last bit in OCW2, (bit 7), is used with several of the other bits in this word 
to determine what happens to interrupt priorities when the 8259 receives and executes 
an End Of Interrupt command. The exact action taken depends on the combination of 
bits that have been set and ranges from a reordering of priorities to no change at all. 
If this bit is a zero, the default setup will remain in effect. 
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The last word is OCW3 and this is one you turn to when you want to read the 8259’s 
Status or set special interrupt masking. 

.Bits 0 and 1 of OCW3 determine which of the 8259’s internal registers will be read. 
You can find out which interrupt is being honored right at the moment by reading the 
In Service Register (ISR) or which interrupts are currently waiting for service by reading 
the Interrupt Request Register (IRR). The register to be read is selected by the 
combination of bits that are set. 

Bit 2 of OCW3 is used to put the 8259 in ‘‘polling’’ mode and this deserves an 
explanation since we spent some time in the last chapter talking about why using the 
interrupt structure of the 8088 was much better than the traditional polling method for 
handling peripherals. 

There’s no getting around the fact that interrupts are a lot better than polling. But 
even though they’ re faster, more efficient, and a lot more versatile, there comes a time 
in the life of every circuit when ‘‘better’’ isn’t the best way of doing things. For the 
life of me, I can’t think of a single application where polling is preferable, but you must 
have seen the fifty eighth Law of Life and Design: 


| | YOU CAN’T THINK OF EVERYTHING 


so I’m sure that there’s something out there that works better with a polling algorithm. 
Besides, people have a tendency to stick to what they know and that brings up the fif- 
teenth Law of Life and Design: 


THE WAY YOU KNOW BEST MAY NOT BE THE BEST WAY 


but America is a democracy and one of the guarantees that was left out of the Bill of 
Rights due to an ink shortage was the night of everyone to screw themselves up. 

When you set bit 3 of OCW3, you’re telling the 8259 that you’ll do polling instead 
of using interrupts. Every time you do a read of the 8259, the chip will respond almost 
as if it had received an INTA. I said ‘‘almost’’ because instead of putting a vector on 
the data bus, it will put out a special byte called the ‘‘polling word’’. This is an eight-bit 
word but only the first three (DO, D1, and D2) and last (D7) carry data. 

If interrupt requests are being made, bit 7 is set to a one and the number of the 
interrupt with the highest priority can be found in bits 0 through 3. If no interrupt request 
lines have been activated, bit 7 will be a zero. When you’re doing polling on the 8259, 
therefore, you set bit 3 of OCW3, do a read of the chip, and then have your software 
look at bit 7. If it’s a one, you know an interrupt request is pending and you would use 
the interrupt number as some sort of an index into a jump table. 

As you can ‘see, therefore, a polling setup means that you can take advantage of 
the 8259’s power without building an interrupt vector in memory. And this is really the 
only advantage the polling method has over interrupts—it saves memory because you 
don’t have to use RAM space for the vector table. But it’s still only a limited advantage 
because your software will again have the responsibility of reading the 8259 status to 
find out when something’s happened—all the nice automatic interrupt vectoring is out 
the window. Bits 3 and 4 of OCW3 are signature bits and have to be set to a one and 
zero respectively. 

Bits 5 and 6 of OCW3 deal with what Intel decided to refer to as the “Special Mask 
Mode’’. The reason for it is that when the 8259 recognizes an interrupt, it normally 
disables all interrupts of lower priority until it sees an End Of Interrupt (either automatic 
or sent by the CPU). Occasions might arise in which the system might have a need to 
recognize a lower priority interrupt while it’s still in the midst of an interrupt handling 
routine. 
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When the Special Mask Mode is set, it lets the 8259 respond to all interrupt levels, 
lower and higher, except the one being handled and any that have been disabled by OCW1. 
Setting bit 6 to a one will enable the Special Mask Mode and setting bit 7 to a one will 
tell the 8259 whether to pay any attention to bit 6. 

It’s not really necessary, or even important, to remember all the details of the bytes 
that can be sent to program the 8259. Most of the applications you’ll be running will 
treat the 8259 on a ‘‘set it and forget it’’ basis. All you have to do is keep a general 
awareness of the possibilities in your mind and a data book on your desk. These are 
the kind of things that you look up, not recall from memory. 

The only change we’re going to make to the default settings of the 8259 OCWs 
is in OCW1 to mask off all the interrupts except IRO. And even this is only for the purpose 
of checking out the system. Once again, Table 14-2 shows exactly what we’re going to do. 


Table 14-2. The OCWs Used to Program the 8259. 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONAL COMMAND WORDS FOR THE 8259 
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Now that we’ve gone through all the programming possibilities for the 8259, it turns 
out that we’ll be sending a total of four bytes to set up the chip. What’s more important 
than the particular bytes is the process we went through to decide what those bytes 
should be. It goes without saying that the reason the 8259 is so flexible is to make it 
easy to use it in a wide variety of applications. 

When you finish this book you’ll have a versatile 8088 based system that can be 
used for just about any application you have in mind, but you’re not going to get anywhere 
at all if you don’t have an intuitive feeling for the system’s capabilities. The bytes we’re 
sending to the 8259 are only the ones that best suit the needs of the software and hardware 
we’ re handling at the moment. You can be sure that it won’t be the best suited for other 
stuff we do with the circuit. Remember the ninety fourth Law of Life and Design: 


| SOFTWARE IS NOT WRITTEN IN STONE 


it’s written here in assembler and if you want to really learn how to put this circuit to 
work, it’s a good idea to follow along with the instructions given here and then— 
immediately—start changing the diagnostic software to see what happens. Don’t worry, 
nothing you can do by changing the software will damage the hardware. 

Once you know the system is working, start screwing around with the code. Change 
small things at first, but things that can be noticed when the program is run. Good 
examples of this kind of thing are the delay constants and counting sequences since the 
changes will be very obvious as soon as you turn the system on. And immediately 
noticeable changes are great confidence builders. Great programs from small changes 
grow—or something like that. 

And don’t stop there. Keep making any changes that seem logical to you until the 
program crashes. And when that happens, figure out what you did wrong and fix it. 

Contrary to popular belief, you don’t learn anything at all from your mistakes—but 
you do learn a whole lot of stuff from correcting your mistakes. 
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SOFTWARE SETUP 


All the pieces of the interrupt puzzle are coming together. We know where the hardware 
interrupts are going to live in the I/O space and have worked out a mapping scheme 
for the interrupt vector table. All that’s left for us to do is see how to make them fit 
into application software. This is the easy part . . . really. 

Since all the hardware and mapping has already been decided, we can almost forget 
that we’re dealing with interrupts and start thinking of the software side of things as 
a traditional jump table setup. This is because once the hardware is in place, interrupt 
operation becomes totally automatic. 

Imagine what happens. You've got interrupts set up to monitor the current draw 
in a circuit you’re testing, while the main part of your software does something totally 
unrelated. So there you are, in the middle of your program—the software is running 
along in cruisamatic busily executing some kind of mathematics—when all of a sudden 
the current exceeds the limit and triggers an interrupt. 

The 8088 drops everything and jumps into the interrupt routine. It sounds alarms, 
decreases the current draw in the test circuit, and goes back to the math routine—all 
on autopilot. It’s all over even before you were aware it happened. 

Magic. But only if you set it up properly. 
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THE INTERRUPT VECTOR 


The first thing to take care of when you’re setting up an interrupt is to put the 
routine’s address in the vector table at the bottom of your system RAM. The exact 
location on the table depends on how you’ ve set up the 8259 programming and how you’ve 
laid out the interrupt map. 

We’ ve already done both of these. I’ll save you some page turning and go through 
it again. We’re setting up the 8259 so that whenever it reports an interrupt, the upper 
five bits it puts on the data bus will be 00001b. Since the 8259 can report any of eight 
interrupts, all the vectors will be of the form 00001 XXXb. The last three bits will depend 
on which interrupt was triggered. 

We also decided to connect the keyboard, (the only interrupt we’ll be using at the 
moment), to the 8259’s IRO pin. This means that the keyboard interrupt will cause the 
8259 to put a 00001000b (08h) on the system data bus. The 8088 will take this vector, 
(or interrupt type), and multiply it by four to get the appropriate location in the vector 
table and that location, (32d or 20h), is exactly where we have to put the address of 
the routine to read the keyboard. 

We’ve also talked about the format of the address that goes in the vector table, 
but let’s review it once more. The 8259 has been set up to deal in four byte increments 
because the segmented 8088 addressing scheme requires four bytes to uniquely specify 
an address in the one meg address space. The interrupt handling procedures built into 
the microcode of the 8088 want the first two bytes in the table location to be the offset 
and the last two bytes to be the segment. Each pair of bytes have to be stored 
backwards—low order byte before the high order byte—for reasons that are neither 
important or interesting. It’s a carryover from the days of microprocessor prehistory 
and is just one of those things you have to live with. 

Now that we have all of this information at our mental fingertips, we can make the 
very final decision about the keyboard vector—what address to put in the table. 


INTERRUPT ROUTINE MAPPING 


We've already done this kind of thing several times. All of our I/O, memory, and 
hardware interrupts had to be logically organized before we work out the hardware and 
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software elements that relate to them. The same thing will be true here since the 8088 
supports 255 separate interrupts. 

It’s really unlikely that you’ll ever need 255 interrupts, but it is true that memory 
space has to be allocated for the routines that take care of the interrupts you do use. 
There’s one aspect of interrupt routines that makes working out the map for them a 
bit different than any of the other mapping we’ve done before. That, if you haven’t been 
able to guess, is that it’s impossible to know how much room to leave since there’s 
no restriction on the length. After all, ‘‘interrupt service routine’ is just a fancy name 
for what is really just a plain vanilla subroutine in a piece of software. 

To give you an idea of how variable this is, consider a situation in which the only 
job the circuit has is to handle interrupt driven peripherals while displaying a real time 
clock. This isn’t so far fetched —think of a digital alarm clock. 

In this case, the mainstream code—the part that runs when there are no interrupts 
to service—would be very small and the interrupt routines would be much larger. In 
other words, the service routines would take up the bulk of memory. It’s important to 
keep this in mind because there’s a tendency to think of interrupt routines as little pieces 
of software that get tucked away in whatever memory holes are found available. The 
exact opposite could very well be true. 

In our system, as in any other one, any decision about where to locate interrupt 
routines is going to revolve around the main memory map and the amount of memory 
on the board. We’re using 2716s as the system ROM at the moment, so working out 
the locations for interrupt routines really means deciding how we want to allocate the 
2K bytes of available ROM. 

The software we’ve been using so far has been located to start at the bottom of 
the 2716 and work its way north. The only other places we’ve been using are some 
bytes at the top of ROM for a power-up jump to the start of the program. Since there’s 
no way of telling just how much room we’re going to need for interrupts, (or program 
space for that matter), we’re free to do whatever we want. 

For no reason other than that the numbers work out more evenly, we can state 
that the segment we’ll use for interrupts is FFEOh and since the keyboard is set up 
as INT 20h, we might as well use that very same number as the offset—it will help keep 
things straight in our minds and that’s not a bad thing since this is the first time we’re 
playing around with interrupts. 

There’s nothing magic about any of these numbers. The segment and offset could 
just as easily have been something else. In some really large systems that are used as 


EPROM Ayame 8088 
ADDRESS es ADDRESS 


07F Fh FFFFFh 
POWERUP JUMP 
07F Oh—> FFFFOh 
INTERRUPT 
ROUTINES 
0600h— >> FFEOOh 
AVAILABLE 
SPACE FOR 
APPLICATION 
SOFTWARE 
0000h FF 800h 
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Fig. 14-2. Mapping the interrupt 
routines in the EPROM. 


dedicated controllers, you’ll find that several 64K segments are often reserved for 
interrupt routines and there are ROMs on the board that contain nothing except the 
interrupt routines. We’re not quite that far yet. 


DOING THE DEED 


There’s no sense in putting it off any longer. We’ve spent so much time getting 
to this point that waiting any longer would be what the U. S. Constitution refers to as 
“cruel and unusual punishment’’. Let’s make it happen. 

We’ve worked out all the details that have to be considered to use an interrupt for 
the keyboard and all that’s left is to actually write the routine. This is what you’ll find 
in KYBD-1.ASM, a program that’s similar to the others we’ve used. The code that’s 
been added there is all related to handling the 8259 in general and the keyboard interrupt 
in particular. 


OOOO kok kkk kk kk 


* x 
* A TEST PROGRAM FOR THE 8088 CIRCUIT USING PORT #0 * 
* OF THE 8255 FOR KEYBOARD DATA AND 8259 INT #0 FOR x 
x LETTING THE 8088 KNOW THAT A KEY HAS BEEN PRESSED x 
x * 
* * 


(222222222 2922S 99 52°92 FSF SP Stet PPT esse Ses ess sel TPT Pe SSF 22 2 2s 3 


This program will use the first 8255 port, 


(port #0), as a keyboard input port 
The keyboard has 16 scanned keys on the lower 4 bits 


;and 4 hardwired keys on the high bits for a maximum keyboard size of 256 keys. 


-The keyboard is connected to the 8255 through a 373 latch. 
(common to all the keys), 
INT 0 on the 8259 so the 8088 will look at absolute address 00020h to get the 
address of the keyboard 
the displacement 


Sine. 


1 
9 
,’ 
2 
;for a scanning keyboard. 
’ 
5 
? 
A} 
’ 


8255 Connection 

PA-O Keyboard - DO 
Fane Keyboard - Dl 
PAS 2 Keyboard - D2 
Ate Keyboard - D3 
Aas Keyboard - D4 
PAs) Keyboard - D5 
PA-6 Keyboard - D6 
A Keyboard — D7 


The ‘KEY PRESSED’ 
latches the keypress data and generates an 


The four bytes there are 
00023h). 


interrupt servicing routine. 


(00020h - 00021h) and the Code Se enent Ome = 


Ihe 


> 


Test Keyboard Interrupt 


PetSCteSTCS LSS SSESSS SS SE SSSS SSS SSS SSESSS SSS SSISL ISPS SESS SSIS TSS SSCS SSeS 2 SS 


; x 


SYSTEM EQUATES * 


GOOG OIG OBIS SIDI GOGO IGG BOIS IGOR OBI ISIS SIOI IO IOI A IF 


FIXED 


KBDAT 
KBINT 
DELAY 
WAITCNT 
DISPLAY) 
DAS PGE ee 
DISPLAY3 


SEGMENT AT O0000h ;All the variable storage will 
ASSUME DS: FIXED ‘be at the bottom of RAM. 

EQU DS: [0088h] ‘Keyboard data. 

EQU DS: {[0020h] ;Address of Keyboard Vector. 
EQU DS: {[0100h]} ‘Address of the delay constant. 
EQU 0036h ;The time delay constant. 

EQU S$: [0080h} ail gelntet ley 

EQU S: [0081h] SST SFR 

EQU S:[0082h} Dag #73). 


Fig. 14-3. KEYBOARD.ASM—A diagnostic program for the 8259. 
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;No more 


(Keyboard). 
(Display). 
(General). 
(Command). 


Port 
Jeyrere 
Oia 
oie 
lefoyete 
oOmrG 
variables. 


SET THE 8088 SEGMENTS * 


;Define initial segments. 


DISPLAY4 EQU DS: [0083h] 

DISPLAYS EQU DS: {0084h] 

DISPLAYS EQU DS: [0085h] 

DISPLAY7 EQU DS: [0086h] 

DISPLAY8 EQU DS: [0087h] 

KEYBOARD EQU 00000h 

DISPLED EQU 00001h 

CONTROL EQU 00002h 

TOCMD] EQU 00003h 

INTPORTO EQU 00080h 

INTPORT1 EQU 00081h 
FIXED ENDS 
OOOO GOGO GK CDK 
* 
eee sees eee see e eee e sett tee eee settee ees t ete e sess tees se ete set sete tt eset tse sess es 
BOB SEGMENT 

ASSUME CS:BOB,DS:BOB,CS: BOB 


ORG 100h 


‘Set all segment registers to 


>the same location. 


;Set program start location. 


SOO OORORORRK OKO ORR RRR KK ROR KORO KKK ORR KOKORO KKK KK KKK KK 


;* INITIALIZE THE 82 


NS, WSS, ESAS, WINS SSN 


AND THE DATA SEGMENT x 


ei Cd a re nee en ea nee ageluem teeter name 


START: 


SETUP FOR THE 8255 


;Disable interrupts for setup. 
;This sets the 8255 to operate 


>in Mode 0 (basic input output) 
;with port 0 as an input and 
~pomts land! 2 as oueputs. 


‘The 8259 set up is one by sending three ICW’s RinG OIE Rtas Command Words) 
ed one OCW (Operational Command Word) to program the 8259 as follows: 


; WORD AO DT DED Se DAD sD Cee Deen 0 HEX 

; Icwl 0 O* Ox Ox |] 0 lez I 17h 

; Icw2 1 0 0 0 0 1 O* O* Ox 08h 

; Icw4 ] 0 0 0 0 Il 1 1 in OFh 

‘ ocwl 1 1 ] 1 ] 1 il ] 0 FEh 

: * = Not needed if the 8259 is in the 8088/86 oan. 
MOV Ala lien whoad Gwe 
OUT INTPORTO, AL ;Send it to the 8259. 
MOV AL,O8h jLoad TCw2. 
OUT INTPORTI, AL ;Send it to the 8259. 
MOV AL,OFh ;Load ICW4 
OUT TN PORT eee ATT, ;Send it to the 8259. 
MOV AL,OFEh ;Load OCWl 
OUT INTPORT], AL ;Send it to the 8259. 

‘ SETUP FOR THE SEGMENTS 
MOV AX,0070h ;Set the location of the stack 
MOV SS, AX ;bottom at 00700h and set the 
MOV SP, O0FOh ;top of the stack at OOOFOh. 
MOV AX,0000h ;Tell the 8088 that the data 
MOV DS, AX ;segment is at OO00Q0h. 
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Fig. 14-3. (continued) 


ae cuca gn eS rg ee oe ee 


ZERO OUT THE DISPLAY AND LOAD THE KEYBOARD VECTOR * 


;Now load the value that will 
;cause the character generator 
;to send zeros to each segment. 
;Store the number ‘0’ character 
;in each of the locations that 
;are reserved for the numbers 
‘to be displayed in each of the 
;displays. 

;Once all the eight locations 
;have been loaded, the display 


ok 

SOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO GOGO OOO IGG GIoI IOI aK 

BLANK: MOV AL, 00h 
MOV BYTE PTR DISPLAY1,AL 
MOV BYTE PTR DISPLAY2,AL 
MOV BYTE PTR DISPLAY3, AL 
MOV Bivelu Ee Palabra lacie lyAnyia nw Ale 
MOV BYTE PTR DISPLAYS, AL 
MOV BYTE PTR DISPLAY6, AL 
MOV BYTE PTR DISPLAY7,AL 
MOV BYTE PTR DISPLAYS, AL 
CMEL SCAN 


;can be set to zeros by calling 
sthe digit scanning routine. 


LOAD THE KEYBOARD VECTOR 


3 


WORD PTR KBINT,0020h 
WORD PTR KBINT+2,0FFEOh 


GO 


 Obteet for keyboard routine. 
;Segment for interrupts. 

at done so enable interrupts. 
; It’s SHOWTIME folks. 


EPPS SSP S22 2222 S22 S 29 SSS SSFP SS SSCS SSeS SSS SS Se sess see ee Se LS SSS SC SSS SSS SESL SS SS 
DIGIT MULTIPLEXING ROUTINE x 
MES 22 2222222252222 2952S FF SPF sete sees se sees S eS SSPE SSS SSeS ESLESSEL SS SS S22 22 2s 3 


SCAN: 


:The next several 


AX 


;Save the current accumulator. 
;Save the current flags. 


instructions will sequentially load AL with the current value 


;of the numbers from the page zero variables and output the current value to 
;each of the corresponding digits at port l. 


MOV 
OUT 
MOV 
ADD 
OUT 
MOV 
ADD 
OUT 


+ 


2 


AL, DISPLAY]! 
DISPLED,AL 
Aly Dats PAVAY 2 
AL,20h 

JO) SP USD) 5 £0 
AL, DISPLAY3 
AL, 40h 
DISPLED,AL 
AL,DISPLAY4 
AL, 60h 
DISPLED, Al 
AL, DESIP LAYS 
AL, 80h 

DICSIP INO) Ae 
AL, DISPLAYS 
AL,OAOh 
DISPLED,AL 
Alp, DISPLAY 7 
AL,OCOh 
DISPLED, AL 
AL, DISPLAYS 
Au OIEO) hi 
DISPIED, AL 


AX 


MAIN BODY OF THE CODE 


;Get the 
AEG! ie 
;Get the 
;Set the 
;Send it 
;Get the 
;Set the 
;Send it 
;Get the 
;Set the 
;Send it 
;Get the 
;Set the 
TSendeaad t 
;Get the 
;Set the 
;Send it 
;Get the 
;Set the 
‘Send it 
‘Get the 
;Set the 
;Send it 


;Restore 
;Restore 


current digit 1 value. 
to the display. 
current digit 2 value. 
ha gihebnGts mf ole adaegeit 2: 
to the display. 
current digit 3 value. 
olan lois atone Cligente Be 
to the display. 
current digit 4 value. 
high bits for digit 4. 
to the display. 
current digit 5 value. 
Ini peey niece aoe Bln Bz 
to the display. 
current digit 6 value. 
hiiighe ba: t sition editvieteG. 
to the display. 
current digit 7 value. 
Jari ial era Wis lupe ee 
je WINE Clio lay. 
current digit 8 value. 
ha ghbultset onmedpigaterc. 
to the a ae 


the previous filags. 
the previous AX. 


SOOO OOO OOOO CORSO GOR SOROS OIO IOS GIG IOI IE III OK 


x 


WESC CSeSECCCSSeCCeCeseCeOLSTTPSLESSIS POSSESS ISSSSISL SSE SESS SSS SLPS LES SLL SS SS Ss 


‘The only thing the code is doing is a constant refreshing of the display by 


Fig. 14-3. (continued) 
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-calling the SCAN routine. Since SCAN gets the values for the digits from the 
_ locations, any new value entered from the keyboard will be displayed. 


GO: CAVE: SCAN ;Update the display. . 
JMP GO ;Not very exciting, is it? 


ECTTCCTTECTICTTCETCTETETTCTTECTCTT CTCL CTT C TTT 
i * THE KEYBOARD INTERRUPT ROUTINE x 
OOOO OOOO OOOO COO OOOO OR CCK 
‘The segment for all interrupt routines is FFEOh. Since the 2716 is mapped in 
;at FF800 - FFFFF this leaves 512 bytes (FFFFFh - FFEOOh) of room for interrupt 
;routine code. The segment address FFEOh in the 8088 address range translates 
;to 600h in the 2716 range of 0000h - O7FFh. The assembler is ORG’ing the code 
sat 0100h so the location of the keyboard routine is at 100h + 600h + 20h (this 
sis the ve or an absolute address of 720h. 


ORG 0720h 

GETKEY: PUSH AX ;Save the current accumulator. 
IN AL, KEYBOARD ;Get the key in the accumulator 
MOV BYTE PTR KBDAT,AL ;Store the key in the buffer. 
MOV BYTE PTR DISPLAY8, AL ‘and display it on digit #8 
Doe AX ;Put the accumulator back. 
IRET 


SK KOK RKO KR KOR KKK KK KOK KKK KKK KOK KKK KKK KOK KKK KKK KK KKK KOK OK KKK KK KOK KKK KKK KOK KKK KKK KKK KK KK 
i* WSS 7 TE) () NG; (0) DP 18, k 
5 KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KOK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKKK 
;The 8088 power up location of FFFF0Oh is actually O7FOh in the 2716. The boot 
;instruction has to be ORG’ed at O8F0h since the assembler wants to ORG the 
;above main code at 0100. The result is that the 2716 will have the main code 
;at 0000h and the boot code at O7FOh. 
ORG O8FOh ;The 2716 location for the 80868 
;Ppower-up instruction allowing 
;for the assembler’s ORG 100 
;requirement for the main cod:., 


JMP START ;Go to the main code located ct 
$;0000h in the 2716. 

DB 00,00,00,00,00,00,00 ;Nul bytes to fill the 2716 

DB 00,00,00,00,00,00 ;with 00’s after the power up 


; Jump described above. 


OBO OC OCCA COO EOIOIO GOOG OOOO OGG E OSES ISB GISIIIIIIIIIK 


. THE END OF THE PROGRAM x 
3 ROR ORO KOKORO ORK KKK ROOK OK KKK RK KK KOK K KKK KKK 
BOB ENDS ;Tell assembler this is the end 
;0f code for this segment. 
END START ;Tell assembler this is the end 


;0f the program as well. 
Hex Dump of KEYBOARD.ASM 


0000 - FA BO 90 E6 03 BO 17 E6 80 BO O08 E6 81 BO OF ES6 
0010 - 81 BO FE E6 81 B8 70 00 8E DO BC FO OO B8 O00 OOD 
0020 - 8E D8 BO 00 A2 80 00 A2 81 00 A2 82 00 A2 83 00 
0030 - A2 84 00 A2 85 00 A2 86 00 A2 87 00 E8 10 00 C7 
0040 - 06 20 00 20 00 C7 06 22 00 EO FF FB EB 3C 90 50 
0050 - 9C AO 80 00 E6 O01 AO 81 00 04 20 EG O1 AO 82 00 
0060 - 04 40 E6 01 AO 83 00 04 60 E6 01 AO 84 00 04 80 
0070 —- E6 01 AO 85 00 04 AO E6 O01 AO 86 00 04 CO EG Ol 
0080 - AO 87 00 04 EO E6 01 3D 58 C3 E8 C2 FF EB FB OO 
0090 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 OO 
00A0 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 GO OO 00 00 


Fig. 14-3. (continued) 
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OOBO - O5FF are filled with zeros 


0600 ~ 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
0610 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
0620 - 50 E4 00 A2 88 00 A2 87 00 58 CF 00 00 00 00 00 
0630 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
0640 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 


0650 - O7CF are filled with zeros 


07D0 ~ 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
O7EO - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
O7FO -~ EQ OD F8 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 


Fig. 14-3. (continued) 


As with all the programs we’ve worked with, you'll find the listing is completely 
commented and is (or should be) self explanatory. There may be a way to write something 
that would be small enough to fit in the diode ROM I’ve been threatening to do away 
with, but (and I really mean it this time) I’m officially putting that behind us. The diode 
ROM is history. 

If you want to continue on this journey through 8088 land, you’re going to have to 
do something about burning EPROMs. They’re just as necessary to the circuit as gas 
is for your car. Even if you own the world’s most terrific car, you can only get so far 
by rolling it down hill —sooner or later you’ve got to put gas in the tank. It may cost 
a few bucks but hey, that’s the way it is. 

The keyboard program will program the 8259 just as we’ve described in this chapter 
using the I/O ports we decided on. The routine that handles the interrupt is located in 
memory at the address we worked out and will be called every time a key is pressed. 

There are a few things to notice in the listing. 

Whenever a key is pressed, the keyboard port (8255 port #0) will be read and the 
value will be put in a one byte buffer (KBDAT) located at 88h. Once that’s done, the 
same value will be stored in the location reserved for digit #8. The next time the display 
is refreshed, the keyboard value will be read from the display buffer and sent out the 
display port to finally show up on the LEDs. 

While the interrupt routine is similar to a standard subroutine, it does have its 
differences. The most important one shows up at the end of the routine where an IRET 
instruction is used instead of an RET. A complete explanation for this can be found in 
the data sheet but, in a nutshell, it revolves around all the stuff the 8088 has to do before 
it can honor an interrupt request. This includes things like saving the program counter, 
disabling maskable interrupts, and so on. It’s important to have a good understanding 
of just what the 8088 has to do to run an interrupt routine and, when you get comfortable 
with using them, it’s worth your time to get into it. 

When you’re just getting started, however, it just doesn’t make any sense to fill 
your head with the theoretical side of things. You’re much better off concentrating on 
getting a handle on all the practical details. Theory’s not worth much if you don’t have 
any idea of how to make it do something. 

To give you an idea of just how much work the 8088 has to do before getting to 
your routine, I’ll tell you that the 8088 uses up 62 clock cycles taking care of the necessary 
housekeeping. It’s a bit less for a software generated interrupt but it shows you that 
the reason it can seem so easy to use interrupts is the power of the handling routines 
built into the 8088. It’s deing most of the donkey work for you—and doing it transparently 
as well. 

If you’re having trouble getting the routine to work, the problem has to be in the 
way you’ve wired up the 8259. We’ve been really very careful to add software and 
hardware in a step by step fashion and you should only have gotten to this point by having 
everything up to it work correctly. Since we’ve hardware and software tested every 
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one of the subsystems on the board—including the keyboard hardware—the only place 
an error can have been made is in the way the 8259 is set up on the board. 

Go back to the last chapter and check your connections against the hookup tables. 
It only takes one mistake to transform the whole board from a working piece of electronics 
that can do anything in general to an interesting piece of art that can do nothing in 
particular. 

By this time, you should be impressed with the powerful things you can do by using 
the solitary INTR pin of the 8088. But that’s not the only interrupt input we have to 
work with since the NMI input is only two tenths of an inch away. 

Having an interrupt that’s not maskable can be really handy and it makes good sense 
to use it for something that has as broad a range of circuit appeal as possible. I’ve got 
some ideas and I expect you do as well. So let’s tackle that next. 
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Building a System 


ue MICROPROCESSOR-BASED CIRCUIT EVER MADE, AND PROBABLY EVERY ONE THAT 
will ever be made in the future, (now that’s what they call a really ‘‘sweeping 
statement’’), always has two basically different kinds of software available at the same 
time. This may sound like a strange thing to say but if you think about it for a second, 
you'll be able to figure out what I’m going to say before you read any further. 

No matter what kind of job you want CPU circuitry to do, there’s a sharp division 
between the software that manages the application and the software that manages the 
circuit. The former takes care of the job and the latter takes care of the microprocessor. 

Consider this. If you’re using a computer to run a word processor, the application 
program (the word processor) lets you write, but it has to rely on the computer’s built 
in firmware (software ina ROM) to handle all of the circuit hardware. This would include 
things like the video, keyboard, disk drive, printer, and so on. All these things are 
contained in a program that’s sometimes referred to as the Basic Input Output System, 
or BIOS. That’s not all there is to it—there’s more. 

One of the things you’ve unconsciously picked up in going through this book is that 
the 8088 by itself can’t do anything. We’ve already seen that it takes a lot of extra 
hardware to put together a working circuit, but even if you connected the CPU pins 
to an acre of silicon real estate you’d still only have something suitable for framing, not 
for using. 

When you turn on a microprocessor-based circuit like ours nothing much is going 
to happen unless there’s software available to tell the CPU what to do. We’ve been 
running diagnostic programs to test the various pieces of hardware we’ve been adding 
to the circuit but we’re at a point now where the programs are getting more and more 
complex and the software needed to test them is getting more complex as well. What 
we have to do is start looking at the system we’ ve built and see what essential elements 
will always be needed. 

The list of functions we’ll put together will compromise the basic overhead of the 
system and all these should be permanently available in the firmware at known locations. 
By doing this, any application software you use can call them when they’re needed. 

The two basic kinds of software in any system, therefore, are the primitive routines 
that talk to the hardware in the circuit and the application programs that use them. The 
former are permanent parts of the circuit and the latter are only loaded when they’re 
needed. 

We’ve spent all our time so far giving the circuit the muscle it has to have to do 
any kind of meaningful work. What we’re going to do now is give the circuit some brains. 
We want our system to wake up smart. 
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Fig. 15-1. The relationship between the BIOS, the system, and application software. 


WORKING OUT THE DETAILS 


It may seem as if we spend more time getting ready to do things than actually doing 
them, but that’s the way it is when you design general purpose circuits like this. Since 
you want to be able to use it for everything in general it has to be as flexible as possible. 
Not only that, but mistakes get harder and harder to correct as you move down the 
development cycle from idea to breadboard to PC board. 

What we’re talking about doing now is creating a list of routines that will be of most 
use to the software we plan on writing for the circuit. Of course, there’s no way to pre- 
dict what kind of software we’ll be writing. The classic ‘‘chicken and egg problem’’. 

There are, however, some things that are so basic we can be sure that every 
application will need them. An initial list would contain things such as: 


Update the display. 

. Provide an accurate clock. 
Read a key from the keyboard. 
Write to the display. 

Show the contents of memory. 
Read from an I/O port. 

Write to an I/O port. 

Test memory. 


ONA Awe 


and I’m sure you can think of many, many more. 

Whatever you put on the list, there will be some things you want to be available 
when you need them, and some things you want to have happen all the time, no matter 
what the circuit is doing. 

The first two things on the list are examples of things you want to happen 
automatically. It wastes program space, development time, and the chances of writing 
error free programs if the responsibility for updating the display is left to the application 
software. That isn’t to say that you shouldn’t be able to influence or change it easily 
in your program—that would make the system less flexible. And that’s a no-no. 

The same is true of providing an accurate clock. We’ve got lots of frequencies run- 
ning around the circuit but it would be really useful to have some place for application 
software to look to get an accurate count of the passage of time—lots of control applications 
need this to monitor external events. 

While these two things should be controllable by software, most of the time they 
should happen with no thought whatsoever—they should be transparent to the running 
software, totally automatic. Let’s see how that can be done. 
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Fig. 15-2. The reserved interrupt 
vector table locations. 


PREDEFINED INTERRUPTS 


. Now that we know everything that’s important about interrupts, (we have one work- 
ing, remember?), it’s very easy to understand what’s so special about an NMI. In the 
simplest terms, the 8088 looks at the NMI input as the ‘‘End Of The World’’ interrupt. 
You can’t tell the CPU to disregard it and it takes precedence over everything else. 
When the NMI talks, the CPU listens—always. 

Aside from that, it’s no different than any of the other interrupts we’ve described 
earlier. Most systems use NMI to report catastrophic errors such as power loss and 
other system failures. The IBM PC uses NMI to report a parity error in memory. If 
you remember what we found when we were looking at the parity flag, you’ll under- 
stand that this isn’t so terrific. NMI is too powerful a tool to waste on something as 
error prone as parity checking. 

As a starting point we’ll use NMI to handle display updating and maintaining an 
accurate clock. The software side of this is fairly simple since the procedure for setting 
it up is exactly the same as the keyboard interrupt we just finished. And as soon as we 
get there, you'll see that the hardware side is a piece of cake. Really. 

Of all the locations Intel has reserved in the vector table, only the first five have 
actually been used. This means that the 8088 is microcoded to look at those locations 
when any one of the associated interrupts are generated. Let’s take a look at them. 

Interrupt 0 is triggered automatically if the result of a division is bigger than the 
8088 can handle. Imagine trying to solve for the value of PI (3.1415 ad nauseum). The 
8088 can be instructed to deal with 32 bit division but, while that’s room for lots of 
significant figures, any division that produces a larger quotient will cause an INT 0 to 
be automatically generated. 

When you’ re developing software, Interrupt 1, the Single Step, is your best friend. 
By setting the Trap Flag in the Flag Register, you can force the 8088 to generate an 
INT 1 right after each instruction is executed. This can only be done in a round about 
fashion since the 8088 doesn’t have a single instruction for it. To set the Trap Flag, 
you have to PUSH the flags onto the stack, set the Trap Flag, and then POP the byte 
back to the register. Once this is done, the 8088 will run your handling routine after 
each instruction is executed. This could be a diagnostic routine, a memory location check, 
or anything that cuts the brain damage that’s unfortunately an inescapable part of any 
software development. Get to know this interrupt since the sixty eighth Law of Life 
and Design clearly states: 


' NEVER SAY NO TO THINGS THAT HELP 


DEDICA hed 
INTERRUPTS 


INTERRUPT 4 
OVERFLOW 
ee TERRUPT 3 
BYTE TYPE 
ERRJPT 2 


NMI 


TERRUPT 1 
NEMS THEI 
(TERRUPT 0 
VIDE ey Zee 


NO00O0r 
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We'll be using Interrupt 2 in a bit—the fabulous Non-Maskable Interrupt. Remember 
that even though it has its own input pin on the CPU and the 8088 gives it the highest 
priority, it’s still just an interrupt like all the others. 

Intel has assigned Interrupt 3 as the “One Byte Interrupt”’. This is similar to Interrupt 
1, the single step, in that it’s a great aid in debugging software. The coding for this 
instruction is only one byte long—INT—so it can replace any instruction in the entire 
8088 set. If there’s a hitch in some software you’re working on and you have a good 
idea where it is, you can systematically replace each of the suspected instructions with 
an INT until you manage to pinpoint the problem. Should the routine you want to debug 
be in the middle of the program, (and it usually is), it’s a lot more efficient to use the 
INT than setting the Trap Flag and having the program break after each instruction. 

The last predefined interrupt is type 4, /nterrupt On Overflow, and it will be 
generated if the overflow flag is set to a one in the flag register and an INTO instruction 
has been executed. 

You may decide not to use any of these interrupts but that doesn’t mean you can 
ignore them since most of them can’t be turned off with software. Trying to develop 
software without taking into account the possibility of any of these interrupts is like riding 
in a car without wearing a safety belt—in other words, it’s just a stupid thing to do. 
Several of these interrupts are generated automatically and if you haven’t worked out 
a handling routine for them you’re going to have problems. 

Imagine what happens. Your program is running along in cruisamatic and everything’s 
working just the way you planned. Along comes some sort of unforeseen circumstance— 
and believe me, they do have a way of coming along—it causes a type 0 interrupt to 
be generated, and all of a sudden your program is in hyperspace. A system crash. A 
bad thing. 

Even if you don’t plan on using any of the predefined interrupts, you still have to 
provide a handler for them. This is no big deal—a handler is just a fancy name for a 
subroutine. You can keep the total overhead for all the interrupts you don’t want to use 
down to one byte, a single IRET instruction. As a matter of fact, it’s possible to cut 
it down to zero overhead if you’ve got an IRET instruction available. All you have to 
do is stuff the proper locations in the vector table with the absolute address of the IRET 
and you’ve finished taking care of handling unexpected interrupts. Piece of cake. 

It’s very important to keep these predefined interrupts in mind as you’re working 
out the details of your BIOS because they have to be handled in some manner or anoth- 
er. Since nothing helps more than a systematic presentation, Table 15-1 sums up every 
important fact about these interrupts. 

Now that we’ve got all this stuff straight, we can start figuring out how to design 
our BIOS. The first thing we’ll be doing is working out the details of the screen refreshing 
and maintaining an accurate clock. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


At the moment we only have two jobs we want handled automatically by the NMI 
line, but that’s no guarantee there won’t be other things we want done the same way. 


Table 15-1. Reserved Interrupt Details. 


Interrupt Vector Address 


oo0000h to 00003h No 
00004h to 00007h Yes 
00008h to OOOOBh No 
0000Ch to OOOOFh No 
00010h to 00013h No 
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Divide By Zero 
Single Step 

Hardware NMI * 
One Byte (INT) 
Overflow (INTO) 


Just as with everything else we’ve done so far, we have to plan how our interrupt routines 
are going to be mapped into memory. 

- This may sound tedious since we’ve been doing the same thing for all the hardware 
and software that’s been added to the system, but you have to get used to doing things 
this way. There’s no getting around the truth of the forty eighth Law of Life and Design. 


LOGICAL CIRCUITS TAKE LOGICAL THOUGHT 


since circuits put together without thought will always be thoughtless circuits. 

We've reached the part of our design where there’s no ‘‘right way’’to do the job. 
Software is written to do a particular job and there’s as many ways to write it as there 
are jobs to be done. The emphasis in the routines we’ll be creating will be on ease of 
understanding. I have no doubt that anyone of you with a programming background can 
do a lot better—and I hope you do. 

It’s more important to understand the process than the product and once you have 
a handle on how things fit together you can arrange all the details to suit yourself. At 
the moment, however, we’ll create a set of routines that are as intuitive as possible 
and that can be done by basing them on the work we've already done. 

Before we get to the design of the software we still have to take care of the hardware 
side of things. Remember that NMI is a separate line on the 8088 and we need some 
circuitry to trigger it. 

The 8088 NMI pin is an edge triggered input that wants a positive going pulse and 
any hardware we design to feed this pin has to meet this minimum qualification. The 
only other requirement we have for the NMI circuitry comes from the fact that we want 
to use it as the basis of an accurate real world clock. 

There are several ways to do this. Intel makes the 8253 timer, a programmable 
chip with three timer/counters that can be set up with software in much the same way 
as the 8255 and 8259 we’ve already put on the board. If you find yourself with a need 
for several accurate counters, this is a good choice but for our immediate purposes, we 
can handle the NMI line with something a lot simpler. 

If you examine everything we’ve done to our circuit so far, you’ll realize that we’ve 
got a whole bunch of accurate clocks already sitting on the board. The problem is that 
none of them produce time intervals that are easy to use as the basis for real world 
timing. All of our buffered clocks meet the test of accuracy but it’s hard to build any 
meaningful time intervals from something like 298.3 kHz. What we need is a derived 
frequency with an easy to use value. 

And, as it turns out, that’s simple to do. 


NMI HARDWARE 


When digital clocks first started to show up on the market, they all got their timing 
accuracy from the standard 60 Hz frequency available from the local utility company. 
Battery powered clocks soon became popular and even though they initially worked off 
a 32 kHz crystal, it didn’t take long for someone to realize that there was a more popular 
crystal in everyday use—the 3.579545 MHz colorburst crystal that’s used in every TV 
set. The result of this was the appearance of the 5369AA, a 17 stage CMOS divider 
from National Semiconductor that could take colorburst in at one end and put out 60 
Hz at the other end. 

This was a terrific thing but that’s not the end of it—the 5369 was designed to be 
even more flexible than that because it was set up as mask programmable. That may 
not be much help to people working in the field but it did give National Semiconductor 
the ability to get different frequencies by building the chip with different masks. 

One of the standard versions of the chip is the 5369EST. The mask is set up in 
this case to take 3.579545 MHz at the input and divide it down to 100 Hz at the output. 
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That’s exactly the kind of thing we need since we have a 3.579545 MHz signal already 
being generated on the board. Way back when we decided to produce a set of usable 
clocks because the hardware needed was only minimal and there could turn out to be 
times when they would be useful. 

Well, this is one of those times. 


PARTS 
1 - 5369EST Oscillator/Divider 


MINIMUM EQUIPMENT 
Frequency Counter 


As a special gift for everyone in recognition of all the brain damage you undoubtedly 
went through in getting this far, this addition to the circuit is the simplest one we’ve 
ever done. All we’re adding to the board is a single IC—and it’s an 8-pin minidip as well. 

Keep in mind that this is a mask programmable chip and there are a few standard 
versions of it floating around. The only way to tell one from another is by the part number 
suffix. The 5369AA produces 60 Hz, the 5369EYR produces 50 Hz, and the 5269EST 
produces 100 Hz. Any one of these chips will work in the circuit but the software we’re 
going to write is going to assume that NMIs are being generated at a 100 Hz rate. Most 
parts suppliers have this version of the chip available but if you find you have to use 
the more popular 5369AA, you’ll have to make adjustments to the software. Put the 
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Table 15-2. Connections Made to 
the 5369EST (IC24). 


chip on the board as shown in the placement diagram of Fig. 15-5 and make the connections 
indicated in Table 15-2. You’ll notice that we’re not putting our usual small bypass ca- 
pacitor on the board since the IC is a CMOS part and doesn’t cause the same sort of 
problems as TTL. 

Once you’ve made these connections, all the software we’ve used so far is obsolete. 
Having an NMI generated once every hundredth of a second means that we need the 
NMI handler to get the circuit working. It also means that there’s no way to immediately 
test the hardware to see if everything is hooked up properly. Since we haven’t really 
done all that much, it’s rather hard to make a mistake, but if you’re the kind of person 
who likes to be sure about each and every step, you’ll have to leave the 8088’s NMI 
pin grounded and run any of the software we’ve written so far. 

It doesn’t matter which of the programs you run since all we want to do is look 
at the output of the 5369EST. When you have the board operating, put the frequency 
counter probe on pin #1 of the 5369EST and you should see a 100 Hz clock that’s an 
ideal shape for using with NMI since the waveform only has short duration positive spikes 
and the risetime is typical of the type you get with CMOS—extremely steep, sharp 
shoulders, and just about noise free. 

If you don’t see the 100 Hz signal on the pin, the only conclusion is that the chip 
is undoubtedly bad since we’ve tried every other part of the circuit before this. 


CONNECTIONS TO IC24 (5369EST) 


8088 pin #17 (NMI) 
Ground 

No Connection 

No Connection 
IC18 pin #10 

No Connection 

No Connection 

5 volts 


Z 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


NMI SOFTWARE 


Before we get into this, be aware that even though there are several hardware and 
timing differences between standard 8088 interrupts and Non-Maskable Interrupts, they 
all mean nothing whatsoever once the CPU reaches the point of looking in the vector 
table. Some applications have to know whether they’re handling an NMI or a standard 
hardware interrupt because there are slight differences in the way the 8088 will deal 
with them. For our purposes however, the differences are totally unimportant. We'll 
let the 8088 do its thing, and then we’ll do ours. 


DISPLAY REFRESHING 
We’ ve already got most of the display refresh routine we need for the NMI interrupt 


handler. We’ve done it in earlier software and all we really have to do is modify the 
code to make it suitable. This is no big deal since the changes are minor. 
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Fig. 15-5. Placement diagram for the 
NMI generation circuit. 
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; x 


Here’s the listing for the code we’ve been using. 


SCG IOI OOOO OOO III III 


DIGIT MULTIPLEXING ROUTINE * 


BGR EeLt eS SSS SSeS TSS S SSC SS Se et sere sess s esses esses esses tests eteeee st: 


SCAN: PUSH AX ;Save the current accumulator. 
PUSHF ;save the current flags. 
MOV AL,DISPLAY1 ;Get the current digit 1 value. 
OUT DISPLED,AL ;Send it to the display. 
MOV AL,DISPLAY2 ;Get the current digit 2 value. 
ADD AL,20h ;Set the high byte for digit 2. 
OUT DISPLED,AL ;Send it to the display. 
MOV AL,DISPLAY3 ;Get the current digit 3 value. 
ADD AL,40h ;Set the high byte for digit 3. 
OUT DISPLED, AL ;Send it to the display. 
MOV AL,DISPLAY4 ;Get the current digit 4 value. 
ADD AL, 60h ;Set the high byte for digit 4. 
OUT DISPLED, AL ;Send it to the display. 
MOV AL,DISPLAY5 ;Get the current digit 5 value. 
ADD AL, 80h -Set the high byte for digit 5, 
OUT DISPLEDe AL ;send it to the display. 
MOV AL, DISPLAY6 ;Get the current digit 6 value. 
ADD AL,OAOh soet the high byte for digit 16. 
OUT DISPLED, AL ;Send it to the display. 
MOV AL,DISPLAY7 ;Get the current digit 7 value. 
ADD AL,OCOh ;Set the high byte for digit 7. 
OUT DISPLED, AL ;Send it to the display. 
MOV AL, DISPLAYS ;Get the current digit 8 value. 
ADD AL, OEOh ;Set the high byte for digit 8. 
OUT DISPLED,AL ‘Send it to the display. 
POPF ;Restore the previous flags. 
POP AX ;Restore the previous AX. 
RET 


The first change we’re going to have to make is due to the fact that this routine, (or 
something very close to it), is going to be run at least every hundredth of a second. 
As a result, there’s no way to tell what the application software is going to be doing 
when the NMI is generated. This includes the registers as well. So we’ve come to the 
first rule for writing interrupt routines: 


PRESERVE YOUR ENVIRONMENT — 


If you have programming experience, you already recognize this since it’s also a necessity 
for any type of subroutine. 

We're not making heavy use of the registers in the routines we’ll be writing for 
NMI, but there’s no telling what might be added to them later on. It’s a good idea to 
start things out on the right foot by making register saves and restores a basic part of 
all NMI routines. 

Translated into real terms, this means that all the registers have to be saved before 
the routine is done. The last thing the routine has to do before it returns control to the 
application is restore all the registers. 

You can see that we’ve already done some of that in the original listing. We didn’t 
bother saving all the registers since the program was very short and we knew exactly 
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which registers were in use. This is a luxury we won’t have in a BIOS since there’s 
no way of knowing what the application is doing. 

The practical change to the listing, therefore, will be to make use of the stack to 
save and restore the registers. The actual code will be this. 


PUSH AX ‘Save the accumulator. 
PUSH BX ;Save the BX register. 
PUSH CX ‘Save the CX register. 
PUSH DX ;Save the DX register. 
PUSH DS ‘Save the data segment. 


DONE: POP DS ‘Restore :the data segment. 
POP DX ;Restore the DX register. 
POR CX ;Restore the CX register. 
POP BX ;Restore the BX register. 
POP. AX ‘Restore the accumulator. 
IRET ;Return to the application. 


Notice that we’ve saved the current data segment (DS) and haven’t bothered saving 
the flags or current code segment. 

Whenever the 8088 runs an interrupt routine, it automatically saves the flags and 
code segment and puts the original ones back when the interrupt routine is finished. 
We’re saving the data segment, however, since our display data is located in a particular 
data segment and we can’t be sure what segment the application is using. 

This leads directly to the second modification we have to make to the routine— 
setting the data segment correctly. The two lines of code we need to do this should 
look familiar to you since we used them near the head of the last program we wrote 
for the system. 


MOV AX,0000h ;T21l1 the 8088 that the data 
MOV DS, AX ;segment is now at OO0OOh. 


We don’t have to do anything similar to put things back since the POP at the end of 
the routine will take care of that for us. 


CLOCK MAINTENANCE 


There wasn’t much brain damage in writing the first half of the NMI routine since 
we could adapt a lot of the code we already had. The clock, however, is something entirely 
new and is going to require a bit more thought. Before we write the clock code, we 
have to decide exactly what the clock is going to do and how we’re going to set it up 
in software. 

Since the clock is going to be driven by an NMI, the maximum timing accuracy we’ll 
be able to get is a hundredth of a second. The most basic issue for us is to decide wheth- 
er the clock is going to be used for timing or whether it’s going to keep time. The two 
of these are not the same. 

For reasons buried deep in the past and shrouded in mystery, clocks don’t work 
on a base 10 or base 16 system. As a matter of fact, they don’t work on any system 
at all—60 seconds to the minute, 60 minutes to an hour, 24 hours to a day, and so on 
and so forth. If you think about it, the numbers are really strange. Maybe there is 
something to the metric system after all. 

The problem with using the NMI interval to keep time is that the routine has to 
be much more complex. It has to increment succeeding digits on overflow counts of 60 
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NMITIME: 


ENDNMI: 


NMITIME: 


INC 
CMP 
JINZ 
MOV 
INC 
CMP 
JNZ 
INC 
CMP 
JNZ 
INC 
CMP 
are 


INC 
CMP 
JINZ 
MOV 
INC 
CMP 
JNZ 
MOV 
INC 
CMP 
JNZ 
MOV 
INC 


and 24. The 8088 won’t do this all by itself—there’s no handy dandy type instruction 
called CLK or TIME that you can use to get the job done. If you want to use NMI to 
maintain a real time clock, you’ve got to write the routine yourself. 

If you just want to use NMI for accurate timing, things are a lot simpler. Basically, 
you just need a counter that’s incremented by an accurate clock. Since a counter can 
be nothing more than a few memory locations and an accurate clock is provided by the 
NM interval, we already have all the pieces we need. It would seem to make a lot more 
sense to just count NMIs and let the application software take care of converting the 
count to real time. 

After all, we’re into saving BIOS space and all we really should provide there are 
primitive routines that can be called by application software. Not using ROM space to 
write the routines that convert the hundredths of a second count to a real time count 
of seconds, minutes, hours, and days seems like a smart idea since, intuitively at least, 
it would take a lot less space. 

Let’s take a more detailed look and actually try it before we make a hard decision 
about which way is the best for a small system like the one we’re building. 

If all we want to do is keep track of the number of seconds and we have four locations 
reserved in RAM for the clock, a typical routine to do the job would be something like this. 


BYTE PTR HUNDS ;Add to the hundredths count. 

BYTE PTR HUNDS,64h ;Have we reached 100? 

ENDNMI ;If not, we’re done. 

BYTE PTR HUNDS,OOh ;Zero out the hundredths. 

BYTE PTR SECS1 ;Add to seconds count #1. 

BYTE PTR SECS1,00h ;Has it counted through 255? 

ENDNMI ;If not, we’re done. 

BYTE PTR SECS2 ;Add to seconds count #2. 

BYTE PTR SECS2,00h ;Has it counted through 255? 

ENDNMI ;If not, we’re done. 

BYTE PTR SECS3 ‘Add to seconds count #3. 

BYTE PTR SECS3,00h ;Has it counted through 255? 

NMITIME ;At the maximum so start again. 
;The rest of the NMI Routine. 


You can see that when location SECS3 reaches 00h, the whole thing will start all over 
again—the count will reset to zero. The maximum amount of time you could store in 
a system like this would be FFFFFFh seconds— equivalent to 16,777,215 seconds or 
a little bit less than 195 days. If you wanted to keep track of tenths of a second, SECS1 
would store the tenths and the last two digits would be the only ones that stored full 
seconds. The maximum count in that case would be up to FFFFh or 65,535 seconds— 
about 18.5 hours. 

Now let’s suppose you wanted to keep track of real time—seconds, minutes, hours, 
and days—in the same four byte space. The routine would be modified to look like this: 


BYTE PTR HUNDS ;Add to the hundredths count. 
BYTE PTR HUNDS,64h ;Have we reached 100? 

ENDNMI ;If not, we’re done. 

BYTE PTR HUNDS,OOh ;Zero out the hundredths. 

BYTE PTR SECS1 ‘Add to the seconds counter. 
BYTE PTR SECS1,3Ch ;Has it counted 60 seconds? 
ENDNMI ;If not, we’re done. 

BYTE PTR SECS1,00h ;Zero out the seconds counter. 
BYTE PTR SECS2 ;Add to the minutes counter. 
BYTE PTR SECS2,3Ch ;Has it counted 60 minutes? 
ENDNMI ;If not, we’re done. 

BYTE PTR SECS2Z,00h ;Zero out the minutes counter. 
BYTE PTR SECS3 ‘Add to the hours counter. 
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CMP BYTE PTR SECS3,18h ;Has it counted 24 hours? 
a NMITIME ;At the maximum so start again. 
ENDNMI: ;The rest of the NMI Routine. 


We needed a few more instructions to reset the counters at the right time but, other 
than that, it’s really not much different, is it? 

The routine is essentially the same one we used when we were just counting seconds 
but the payback we get for the same memory space is considerably less—instead of a 
maximum count of 195 days, the system will reset after one day. And if we stored tenths 
of a second, we’d only have room to count minutes and it would all zero out after just 
one hour. 

This is one of those deals where intuition can lead you astray and it’s a classic example 
of why you have to be really methodical when you’re in the planning stages of either 
hardware or software. Systems like ours are most often used for controlling things and 
there’s no telling how long the operation has to last. In some circumstances it may be 
more convenient to have real time available but we’ve seen that the price you have to 
pay for that is really steep. 

There are no rules for BIOS routines. You can do whatever you want in the ROM— 
after all, this is America. If you want to set up a real time clock—hey, you’re the one 
that’s shelling out the bucks for the parts. 

For my money, the loss of all that time is just too much of a price to pay for a real 
time clock so I’m going to set up a seconds counter rather than a clock. Anyway, I already 
have a wristwatch. 

Now that we’ve gone through all the considerations and decided what the clock should 
do, all that’s left before we actually start to write the routine is to decide on the maximum 
duration. We’ve seen that a four byte count gives us a maximum time of about 195 days. 
That’s if we don’t devote a separate byte to tenths of a second—but, consider it for 
a second, we don’t really need it since we can pick the tenths of a second count from 
the byte that’s counting hundredths. I mean, it doesn’t take an advanced degree in 
mathematics to figure out that seventy five hundredths is the same as seven and a half 
tenths. 

So there we are. We’ve decided on the format of the timer and the duration of the 
count—all that’s left is to write the code. The broad outline of the NMI handler, therefore, 


is this: 
PUSH AX ;Save the accumulator. 
PUSH BX ;Save the BX register. 
PUSH CX ;Save the CX register. 
PUSH DX ;Save the DX register. 
PUSH DS ;Save the data segment. 
MOV AX,0000h ;Tell the 8088 that the data 
MOV DS, AX ;segment is now at OOOOh. 

: ROUTINE FOR CLOCK MAINTENANCE 

: ROUTINE TO UPDATE THE DISPLAY 

DONE: FOES as ;Restore the data segment. 
POP DX ;Restore the DX register. 
POP CX ;Restore the CX register. 
POP BX ;Restore the BX register. 
POP AX ;Restore the accumulator. 
IRET ;Return to the application. 


We’ ve been putting our system variables at RAM location 80h and up. In the last piece 
of software we used, ten variables were defined but only nine of them were used since 
the variable DELAY was a carryover from an earlier piece of software. Now that we’re 
starting to write actual system software, there’s no reason to keep DELAY around. 
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Not only that, but it would be smart to spend a moment to work out a more definitive 
variable map. 

_ The last one we had was in the final piece of software we ran to test the keyboard 
interrupt in the last chapter. 


SCOR IGI I IOK 
x SYSTEM EQUATES * 
SOOO OOOO OO OOO oo io ak 


FIXED SEGMENT AT 0000h ;All the variable storage will 

ASSUME DS:FIXED ;be at the bottom of RAM. 

KBDAT EQU DS: [0088h] ;Keyboard data. 

KBINT EQU. DS: [0020h]} ;Keyboard Vector Address. 

DELAY EQU DS: [0100h] ;Delay Constant Address. 

WAITCNT EQU 0036h ;The time delay constant. 

DISPLAY1 EQU DS: [0080h] ;Digit #1 

DISPLAY2 EQU DS: {0081h} Dateist, ae. 

DISPLAY3 EQU DS: (0082h] ‘Digi tors . 

DISPLAY4 EQU DS: [0083h} ;Digit #4. 

DISPLAYS EQU DS: [0084h] ;Digit #5. 

DISPLAY6 EQU DS: [0085h] ;Digit #6 

DISPLAY7 EQU DS: [0086h] ‘Digit Fa . 

DISPLAY8 EQU DS: [0087h] Dg av, awe 

KEYBOARD EQU 00000h °B8255 #1 Port #0 (Keyboard). 

DISPLED EQU 00001h ‘6255 #1 Port Fl (Display. 

GENERAL1 EQU 00002h ;8255 #1 Port #2 (General). 

IOCMD1] EQU 00003h ;8255 #1 Fort #3 (Command). 

INTPORTO EQU 00080h (6209 Fl Port £0. 

INTPORT1 EQU 00081h 58259 41 Port #1; 

FIXED ENDS ‘No more variables. 


We can lose DELAY and WAITCNT since we’ re not using them any more and doing 
that puts KBDAT at the top of the variable space. This is as good a time as any to make 
a decision about the keyboard. At the moment, we only have one byte of reserved space 
for keyboard data, but it’s a good idea to leave space for a small buffer. That would 
allow multicharacter commands to be easily entered from the keyboard. You can reserve 
as much room as you want but an eight-byte buffer is more than adequate for most 
purposes. This means we’re devoting bytes 88h through 8Fh as the keyboard buffer. 

We can put the four bytes for the clock right above the keyboard so we’re going 
to declare 90h through 93h as the system timer. The first byte (90h) will be the hundredths 
counter and the following bytes will be used to keep track of the seconds. Our new variable 
map will be like this. 


OOOO OOOO III IO OC IK 
: SYSTEM EQUATES 
OOOO OOOO RRR ORR OO RK RK KK 


;* 


* 


FIXED SEGMENT AT 0000h ;All the variable storage will 
ASSUME DS: FIXED ;be at the bottom of RAM. 

KEYBOARD EQU 00000h “S255 °F) Port #0e(Keyboard). 
DISPLED EQU o0000lh ‘S2o5ee1 Port #1 paispiay ) . 
GENERAL] EQU 00002h ;8255 #1 Port #2 (General). 
IOCMD1 EQU 00003h °8255 #1 Port #3 (Command). 
INTPORTO EQU 00080h -B259 #1 Port #0. 
INTPORTI EQU 0008lh “Baooger! Port #1. 
ZERODIV EQU DS: (0000h] ;Zero Division Vector Address. 
"ONESTEP EQU DS: [0004h] ;Single Step Vector Address. 
NMIVEC EQU DS: [0008h] ‘NMI Vector Address. 
ONEBYTE EQU DS (O00CHh] ;One Byte Vector Address. 
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OVERFLOW EQU DS): (00 1@h | ‘Overflow Vector Address. 
KBINT EQU DS O02 0h | ‘Keyboard Vector Address. 
DISPLAY1 EQU DS: [0080h] > Devgeiataeted 
DISPLAY2 EQU DS: [0081h] -Digit #2. 
DISPLAY3 EQU DS: [0082h] ‘Digit #3. 
DISPLAY4 EQU DS: [0083h] ‘Digit #4. 
DISPLAY5 EQU DS: [0084h] * Dag. t FS. 
DISPLAY6 EQU DS: [0085h] ‘Digit #6. 
DISPLAY? EQU DS: [0086h] Digit of. 
DISPHAMS «<heuU DS: [0087h] ‘Digit 8. 
KBDAT1 EQU DS: [0088h] ‘Keyboard Data Address #1 
KBDAT2 EQU DS: [0089h] ‘Keyboard Data Address #2 
KBDAT3 EQU DS: [O08Ah] ;Keyboard Data Address #3 
KBDAT4 EQU DS: [O08Bh} ‘Keyboard Data Address #4 
KBDAT5 EQU DS: {008Ch} ‘Keyboard Data Address #5. 
KBDAT6 EQU DS: [O08Dh} ‘Keyboard Data Address #6. 
KBDAT7 EQU DS: [O08Eh] ‘Keyboard Data Address #7. 
KBDATS8 EQU DS: [O08Fh] ‘Keyboard Data Address #8. 
HUNDS EQU DS: [0090h] ‘Hundredths of a Second. 
SECS 1 EQU DS: [0091h] ;Seconds Counter #1. 
SECS2 EQU DS: [0092h] ;Seconds Counter #2. 
SECS 3 EQU DS: [| O0938h] ;Seconds Counter #3. 

FIXED ENDS ‘No more variables. 


We now have all the stuff needed to write the NMI routine so we can take the outline 
we had before and fill in all the blanks. Doing that will produce a listing that looks like this. 


KKK KKK KEK KK KKK KKK KKK RRR KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK RRR KEK KEK KR KK KKK KKK KKK KER KKK 
x NON-MASKABLE INTERRUPT HANDLING ROUTINE x 
SKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK EK KEK KKK KR KK RR KK KEK RRR KKK RE KEK KE KKK KK KKK KKK EK KKEKK 


PUSH AX ;Save the accumulator. 

PUSH BX ;Save the BX register. 

BUSH Cx ;Save the CX register. 

PUSH DX ;Save the DX register. 

PuISH DS ;Save the data segment. 

MOV AX,0000h ;Tell the 8088 that the data 
MOV DS,AX ;segment is now at OQO000h. 


ee a a a a a a A a ea a ee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee 


NMITIME: 


INC BYTE PTR HUNDS ;Add to the hundredths count. 

CMP BYTE PTR HUNDS,64h ;Have we reached 100? 

JINZ ENDNMI ;If not, we’re done. 

MOV BYTE PTR HUNDS,OOh ;Zero out the hundredths. 

INC BYTE. POR SECS] ;Add to seconds count #1. 

CMP BYTE PTR SECS1,00h ;Has it counted through 255? 

JINZ ENDNMI ; If not, we’re done. 

ENC BYTE PTR SECS2 ;Add to seconds count #2. 

CMP BYTE PTR SECS2,00h ;Has it counted through 255? 

JINZ ENDNMI ;If not, we’re done. 

INC BYTE PIR OSECS3 ;Add to seconds count #3. 

CMP BYTE PTR SECS3,00h ;Has it counted through 255? 

JZ NMITIME ;At the maximum so start again. 
: ROUTINE TO UPDATE THE DISPLAY 
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ENDNMI: MOV AL, DISPLAY 1 ;Get the current digit 1 value. 


OUT DISPLED, AL ;send it to the display. 

MOV -AL,DISPLAY2 ;Get -the current digit 2 value. 
ADD AL,20h ;Set the high byte for digit 2. 
OUT DISPLED,AL ;send it to the display. 

MOV AL, DISPLAY3 ;Get the current digit 3 value. 
ADD AL,40h pete ine high byte yor digit 2. 
OUT DISPLED,AL ‘Send it to the display. 

MOV Al DISPLAY4 ;Get the current digit 4 value. 
ADD AL,60h ;Set the high byte for digit 4. 
OUT DISPLED, AL ;Send it to the display. 

MOV AL,DISPLAY5 ‘Get the current digit 5 value. 
ADD AL, 80h ‘Sette High byte forrai cites. 
OUT DISPLED, AL ;Send it to the display. 

MOV AL,DISPLAY6 *Get the current digit 6 value. 
ADD AL,OAOh “Set the high byte fer digit 6. 
OUT DISPLED., AL - sSend it to the display. 

MOV AL,DISPLAY7 ;Get the current digit 7 value. 
ADD AT, OCOh ‘Set the Ingh byte for dagit: 7. 
OUT DISPLED, AL ‘Send it to the display. 

MOV AL, DESPLAYS . ;Get the current digit 8 value. 
ADD AL,OEOh ;Set the high byte for digit 8. 
OUT DISPLED, AL ;Send it to the display. 

POP DS ;Restore the data segment. 

POP DX ;Restore the DX register. 

FOP CX ;Restore the CX register. 

POP BX ;Restore the BX register. 

POF AX ‘Restore the accumulator. 

IRET ;Return to the application. 


Fig: 15-5. (continued) 


Notice that we’ve eliminated the label ‘‘DONE”’ that used to be near the end of the 
NMI routine. There wasn’t any need to keep it around since the actual exit routine itself 
comes immediately after we’ve finished updating the display. 

Now that we’re done with all this work, let’s see what we can do with it. The listing 
called CLOCK1 has all our new BIOS routines in it and the main part of the code will 
make our system function as a digital clock. The initial time will be 00:00:00:00 and the 
clock will advance in the format HH:MM:SS:SS where the last two digits are counting 
hundredths of a second. 


OK KR RK ROK RK KK KK KOK ROKK KOK KKK KK ROKK KKK KKK KKK KK KK KK KKK 


* * 
* THE FIRST PROGRAM FOR THE 8088 CIRCUIT THAT USES * 
* x 


* NMI FOR DISPLAY REFRESHING AND CLOCK MAINTENANCE * 
; KAKA KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK KKK KKK KKK KKK RRR KK KKK KKK RK ERK KKK KKK KKK KKKKE 


;This program will use an NMI routine to keep track of real time and and have 


a 


TITLE CLOCK] - Display Real Time 


Fig. 15-6. CLOCK.ASM—An NMI driven digital clock program. 
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OO OOOO op ooo oto OOO IOOIGO IGG ICI II 


; x SYSTEM EQUATES * 
OOOO OOO ooo ob ogo om OGIO ICO A IOK 
FIXED SEGMENT AT O0O000h ‘All the variable storage will 
ASSUME ODS: FIXED >be at the bottom of RAM. 
KEYBOARD EQU 00000h °8255 #1 Port #0 (Keyboard). 
DISPLED EQU 00001h - 8255 #1° Port #1 (Pasplay):. 
GENERAL1 EQU 00002h 78255 #1 Port #2 (General). 
IOCMD1 EQU 00003h ;8255 #1 Port #3 (Command). 
INTPORTO EQU 00080h -8259 #1 Port #0. 
INTPORT] EQU 00081h pies) e2il Ieerete cll. 
ZERODIV EQU DS: [0000h} ;Zero Division Vector Address. 
ONESTEP EQU DS: [0004h] ;Single Step Vector Address. 
NMIVEC EQU DS: [0008h}] ;Non Maskable Vector Address. 
ONEBYTE EQU DS: [000Ch] ;One Byte Vector Address. 
OVRFLOW EQU DS: (0O20n | ;Overflow Vector Address. 
KBINT EQU DS: [0020h] ;Address of Keyboard Vector. 
DISPLAY1 EQU DS: [0080h]} ;Digit #1 
DISPLAY2 EQU DSi a Ooh] ;Digit #2 
DAES AWS EQU DS: [0082h} ;Digit #3 
DISPLAY4 EQU DS: [0083h] ;Digit #4 
DISPLAY5 EQU DS: [0084h} Dae et io 
DISPLAY6 EQU D See solos sh)] GO auyspaual £318) 
DISPLAY7 EQU DS: [0086h] DANG salt et 
DISPLAY8 EQU DS: [0087h] ;Digit #8. 
KBDATI EQU DS: [0088h]} ;Keyboard Data Address #1. 
KBDAT2 EQU DS: {[0089h] ;Keyboard Data Address #2. 
KBDAT3 EQU DS: [008Ah] ;Keyboard Data Address #3. 
KBDAT4 EQU DS: [O08Bh] ;Keyboard Data Address #4. 
KBDAT5 EQU DS: [008Ch] ;Keyboard Data Address #5. 
KBDAT6 EQU DS: {[008Dh]} ;Keyboard Data Address #6. 
KBDAT7 EQU DS: [O08Eh]} ;Keyboard Data Address #7. 
KBDAT8 EQU DS: [008Fh] ;Keyboard Data Address #8. 
HUNDS EQU DS: {0090h] ;Hundredths of a Second. 
SHR I EQU DS: [00S1h] ;Seconds Counter #1. 
SHG SZ EQU DS: [0092h] ;Seconds Counter #2. 
SECS3 EQU DS: [0093h] ;Seconds Counter #3. 
FIXED ENDS ;No more variables. 
wee S222 S22 2S SS SSS SPS SSP SSS SEE SESE SSE SSS SSS SSSOSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSCSSOSSSSSCSS SEES © 
3 x SET THE 8088 SEGMENTS * 
2222222222 2292S SP 2222222932299 93 2229239929 F 32S SSS ese sees seosesecesessesesereee: 
BOB SEGMENT ;Define initial segments. 
ASSUME CS:BOB,DS:BOB,CS: BOB ;set all segment registers to 
;the same location. 
ORG 100h ;net program start location. 


Bettie cece ete ete Stee TTC TE CTO ST ILS S STS SCCSSCSTC CCC CCST TCT T COT TTC TCT TTC CTT CTT 
OS INITIALIZE THE 8255, THE 8259, THE STACK, AND THE DATA SEGMENT * 
IG COIIO OOOO II OIO IIIA IO ISO I SISOS GOGO OID GOI IOI OE IS III ar 
; SETUP FOR THE 8255 


Sau ARn: CLI ;Disable interrupts ree ae) 
MOV AL, 90h ;This sets the 8255 to operate 
A Mode 0 (basic input output) 
;with port 0 as an input and 
OUT IOCMD1,AL ;ports 1 and 2 as outputs. 


athe 8259 set up is done by sending three ICW’s (Initialization Command Words) 
| eubg one OCW (Operational Command Word) to program the 8259 as follows: 


Fig. 15-6. (continued) 
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Icwl 0 Ox Ox Oe —1 0 Tal 1 Lh 
Icw2 1 0 0 0 0 1 O* O* O* 08h 

i 0 0 0 0 u 1 1 1 OFh 
ocwl 1 tt 1 i il 1 1 i 0 FEh 


MOV AL,17h Gada lc Wile, 
OUT INTPORTO,AL ;Send it to the 8259. 
MOV. AL,O8h ;Load ICW2. 
OUT INTPORT1, AL RSinel slic eG) wis tsiVv4lss). 
MOV AL,OFh ;Load ICW4 
OUT INTPORT1,AL J Sendmeitteton thenczog. 
MOV AL,OFEh ;Load OcWl 
OUT INTPORTI, AL WS endl tetomtme ns 2.oo) 


MOV ’ AX,0070h ;Set the location of the stack 
MOV SS, AX ;bottom at 00700h and set the 
MOV SP,00FOh ;top of the stack at OOOFOh. 
MOV AX,0000h ;Tell the 8088 that the data 
MOV DS, AX ;segment is at 00000h. 


SGU GUO OSG OO GOR SISSIES IO IOI AAI 
x THE INTERRUPT VECTOR ENTRIES * 
SOORORKOK KKOKRKROKKKKK KKK ROKK KOK KORO RKKOKORKORROKKOKKKKORORORORRKOKROORORKROR KOKKORKK K KK KK KK 
;The interrupt routines build up from absolute address FFEOOh. Since the 2716 
;is mapped in at FF800 - FFFFFh the EPROM base location for the interrupt code 
BL} (SOC e, The assembler wants to ORG stuff at 0100h so a 100h offset has to be 
;added to have the code wind up at 600h in the 2716. This means the interrupt 
;routines have to be ORG’d at 0700h. In order to use the assembler’s OFFSET 
;directive to determine the starting address of each interrupt routine, the 
;segment specified in the interrupt vector table has to be 700h less than the 
;absolute address of FFEOOh - or FF70OOh. This means the segment and offset for 
;the first interrupt routine will be FF70h (segment) and 0700h (offset). The 
;8088 will combine these to produce an absolute address as follows: 


: Segment Address - FF700h 
Offset = 0O700h 


Absolute Address = FFEOOh 


so the vector table entry of each interrupt routine will have the same segment 
and the offset will be the same as the starting address in the listing. 


MOV WORD PTR KBINT,OFFSET GETKEY ;Keyboard routine offset. 
MOV WORD PTR KBINT+2,0FF70h ;Segment for interrupts. 


MOV WORD PTR NMIVEC,OFFSET NMI ;NMI routine offset. 
MOV WORD PTR NMIVEC+2,0FF70h ;Interrupt segment. 


LOAD VECTORS FOR UNUSED PREDEFINED INTERRUPTS 


MOV WORD PTR ZERODIV,OFFSET TEMP ;Divide by Zero offset. 
MOV WORD PTR ZERODIV+2,0FF70h ;Interrupt segment. 


Fig. 15-6. (continued) 
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MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 


WORD PTR ONESTEP,OFFSET TEMP ‘Single step offset. 
WORD PTR ONESTEP+2,0FF70h ‘Interrupt Segment. 
WORD PTR ONEBYTE,OFFSET TEMP ;One byte offset. 
WORD PTR ONEBYTE+2,0FF70h :;Interrupt segment. 
WORD PTR OVRFLOW,OFFSET TEMP ‘Overflow offset. 
WORD PTR OVRFLOW+2,0FF70h :Interrupt Segment. 


OOOO OO OOOO COCO GIO IOC III I OK 


o% 


INITIALIZE THE VARIABLES * 


OO oO OO Oo go OOOO IC OOO IOI IO RR IOK 


ZERO OUT THE DISPLAY 


AL,OOh ‘Now load the value that will 
;cause the character generator 
‘to send zeros to each segment. 

Bie ELL WD TeSiRavAWel yA ;Store the number ‘OQ’ character 


BYTE PTR DISPLAY2, AL -in each of the locations that 
BYTE PTR DISPLAY3,AL sare reserved for the numbers 
BYTE PTR DISPLAY4, AL *to be displayed in each of the 
BYTE PTR DISPLAYS5,AL ;displays. 

BYTE PTR DISPLAY6, AL ‘Once all the eight locations 
BYE DESPITAY 7. AL shave been loaded, the display 
Eee me baer Dolio Asya Ak ‘can be set to zeros by calling 
SCAN s;the digit scanning routine. 


ZERO OUT THE TIMER 


BYTE PTR HUNDS,AL ;Zero the hundredths counter. 
BWI JMR SHAG S 1 6 AG ;Zero seconds counter #1. 
BYTE PTR SECS2,AL ;Zero seconds counter #2. 
BYTE PIR SECS2Z. AL ;Zero seconds counter #3. 

;All done so enable interrupts. 
GO ;1t’s SHOWTIME folis. 


5 KOKORO RK KKK KK KK RK KK RRR KR KKK KOK ROK KR RK KK RK KKK RR KK RR KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK 


- 


DIGIT MULTIPLEXING ROUTINE * 


et AACR ERS TREE HONE EPS SRE DESPRE NTC NERS AERERR EERE PORE ES Naa nE a NES ESET REESE 
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PUSH 
PUSHF 
MOV 
OUT 
MOV 
ADD 
OUT 
MOV 
ADD 
OUT 
MOV 
ADD 
OUT 
MOV 
ADD 
OUT 
MOV 
ADD 
OUT 
MOV 
ADD 
OUT 
MOV 
ADD 


AX 


Sac 


TG 


Ue RSM eWeuunwlaAilteye 


;save the current flags. 


AL,DISPLAY1 ;Get the current digit 1 value. 
DISSED Dear end) Gite tomtnemdaasiplecives 
AL, DISPLAY2 ;Get the current digit 2 value. 
AL, 20h ;set the high byte for digit 2: 
DISPLED,AL ;Send it to the display. 
AL,DISPLAY3 ;Get the current digit 3 value. 
AL,40h Set vherhigh "byte for digit 3s. 
DISPLED,AL ;send Gt Go the dieplay. 
Aly Dis DAY4 ;Get the current digit 4 value. 
AL,60h ;Set the high byte for digit 4. 
DISPLED,AL yeend it to the display. 
ASL Dil S Papa 5 ;Get the current digit 5 value. 
AL, 80h ;set the high byte for digit 5. 
DISPLED, AL ;Send it to the display. 
AL,DISPLAY6 ;Get the current digit 6 value. 
AL, OAOh ;wet the high byte for idagat 6, 
JB} ICS ENGIIO , AUG ;Send it to the display. 
AL,DISPLAY7 ;Get the current digit 7 value. 
ALP OG Oli ;set the high byte for digit 7. 
DISPEED RAL ;5send it to the display, 
AL, DISPLAY8 ;Get the current digit 8 value. 
AL, OEOh ;Set the high byte for digit 8. 


Fig. 15-6. (continued) 


OUT ICS NGAI 4 AIG ;send it to the display. 
POPF ;Restore the previous flags. 
POP — AX ;Restore the previous AX. 
RET 


SOOO OOO OOOO GK Geka 
> * MAIN BODY OF THE CODE * 
Mit S 222222222 222522 tees et eee eee eee ete ee CCC CS SSS SCC CCS SES SSCS SESS CSCS SSeS TST es: 
;The minimum increment for the real time display is the basic NMI rate of one 
;hundredth of a second so the only location we have to look at is HUNDS since 
;it’s incremented at that rate. Location SECS1 increments once a second but it 
;deesn’*t reset to gero at a count of 60 - it’s a time counter, not a clock. 18s) 
;order to display real time the program has to increment the digits in a real 
poame sequence (60 seconds = 1 minute, GO minutes = 1 hour, 24 hours = 1 day>. 
;The structure of this program will be similar to the NMI routine that updates 


;the timer. The difference will be in the counting and incrementing sequence. 
GO: MOV CL,HUNDS ;Get the hundredths count. 
10) EG eM 8 CALL SCAN ;Display the current values and 
;refresh the digit display. 
CMP i VOVEIS, JOAPR ICI IOES , il ; If the value has changed, an 
;NMI has occurred and it’s time 
;to update the displayed time. 
Aes GO 
MOV AG, DISPLAY. ;Get the current value in AL. 
INC AL 
CMP AL, OAh ;Have we reached ten? 
wz DEGHenZ ;If so, bump the next digit. 
MOV VOWS, MERE UES PIE 5 LIC ;Store it away safely. 
JMP GO ;And start again. 
DIGIT2: MOV BYTE PTR DISPLAY1,00h {Put a zeroeanthe tarsit diuga te 
MOV Ob, WISP INE ;Get the current digit 2 value. 
INC AL ;Add one to the value. 
CMP AL,OAh ;Is it a ten? 
a, j0) EC CARS} ;If so, bump the next digit. 
MOV BNGUE Eh DSA 2 Ade ;Store it away. 
JMP GO ;And start again. 
DIC Ne MOV BYTE PTR DISPLAY2,00h AVE, Gl PAGEC) i) Gl E22, 
MOV AL,DISPLAY3 ;Get the current value in AL. 
INC AL ;Add one to the value in AL and 
CMP AL,OAh ;Have we reached ten? 
AVA DIGIT4 ;If so, bump the next digit. 
MOV JBC, JEMUIRE IIS PMN 5 AE ;Store it away safely. 
JMP GO ;And start again. 
DRG Wide: MOV BNEIEIS, TOG IIE ENG TS) 5 Gn ;Put a zero in digit #3. 
MOV AL,DISPLAY4 Get the current digit 3 value. 
INC AL ;Add one to the value. 
CMP AL, 06h itsaacty al 6a? 
EZ: DIGIT5 ‘If so, bump the next digit. 
MOV BYTE PTR DISPLAY4,AL ;Store it away 
JMP GO ;And start again. 
DIE ICUS 2 MOV BYTE PTR DISPLAY4,00h ‘Put a zero in the digit #4. 
MOV AL,DISPLAY5 ;Get the current digit 5 value. 
INC AL ;Add one to the value. 
CMP AL,OAh Jls at a ten? 
JA DIGITS ;If so, bump the next digit. 
MOV BYTE PTR DISPLAY5, AL ‘Store it away 
JMP GO ;And start again. 
DAG G: MOV BY te eR Des RISA oF, O10 h S\OQUUE 2) Siem Ain Gliieeiic t3l)- 
MOV AL,DISPLAY6 ;Get the current value in AL. 
INC AL ;Add one to the value in AL and 
CMP Ala Ooh ‘Have we reached ‘6’? 
VEZ DG ata7 J fieso, bump the wmext divgit. 


Fig. 15-6. (continued) 
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MOV BYTE PTR DISPEAY6, AL ;Store it away safely. 
JMP GO ;And start again. 
DUG : MOV BYTE PTR DISPLAY6, 00h -Put a zero in digit #6. 
MOV AL,DISPLAY7 ‘Get the current digit 7 value. 
INC AL ;Add one to the value. 
CMP AL,OAh ‘i See iatamaute nic 
JY DIGITS8 ;If so, bump the next digit. 
MOV BYTE PTR DISPLAY7, AL ;Store it away 
JMP GO ;And start again. 
DARGIS: MOV VIS IIE WISI GANCY , OOln FIP WE 2) Oe) akia) Gifs bells 
MOV AL, DISPLAY8 ;Get the current digit 8 value. 
INC AL ;Add one to digit #8. 
CMP AL,OAh PU Sig Bl teeny 
J AGAIN ;BLANK is too far away. 
MOV BYTE PTR DISPLAY8, AL ;Store the incremented value. 
JMP GO ;And start again. 
AGAIN: Culer ;Disable interrupts. 
JMP BLANK ;Zero everything and restart. 


GCOS SSIS SISS SISOS ICIS SISOS IOI IGOI IIIA III AAI aR 
x THE INTERRUPT ROUTINES * 
SOR OROORKOKK KKK KKK KOR OK OKO KKK OK KOK KOK OK KK OK KOR ROK KOK KK ROK KOK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEK 
;As noted earlier, the assembler location of 700h will be location 600h in the 
;EPROM and, since the EPROM is mapped in the system from FF800h to FFFFFh, the 
;8088 will see it as location FFEOOh. By using a segment of FF700h in all the 
;interrupt vector table entries, the offset address for the beginning of the 
;interrupt routines will be 700h, the same as the assembler location. 


ORG 0700h ;Start of interrupt routines. 
SOE IM JRE We ;Return for unwritten routines. 
: THE KEYBOARD INTERRUPT ROUTINE 
ORG 0700h 
GETKEY: PUSH AX ;Save the current accumulator. 
IN AL, KEYBOARD ;Get the key in the accumulator 
MOV ASCII, SPEIR2 HOS IOEMIE IL NIE ;Store the key in the buffer. 
Ree AX ;Put the accumulator back. 
GRE 
: NMI ROUTINE 
NMI PUSH AX ;Save the accumulator. 
PUSH BX ;Save the BX register. 
PUSH CX ;Save the CX register. 
PUSH DX ;Save the DX register. 
PUSH DS ;Save the data segment. 
MOV AX,0000h ;Tell the 8088 that the data 
MOV DS, AX ;segment is now at OO0O0O0h. 
NMITIME: INC BYTE PTR HUNDS ;Add to the hundredths count. 
CMP BYTE PTR HUNDS, 64h ;Have we reached 100? 
JINZ ENDNMI lt noty welmnemdonien 
MOV BYTE PTR HUNDS,O00h ;Zero out the hundredths. 
INC BYTE PTR SECS1 ;Add to seconds count #1. 
CMP eyes, eMac SMSC, OKO) e ;Has it counted through 255? 
JINZ ENDNMI ;If not, we’re done. 
JONG Biel e Rees Crsi2 ;Add to seconds count #2. 
CMP CIS, IPI SCS, Oe ;Has it counted through 255? 
JINZ ENDNMI ;If not, we’re done. 
INC BYTE PTR SECS3 ;Add to seconds count #3. 
CMP BYTE PTR SECS3,00h ;Has it counted through 255? 
IZ NMITIME ;At the maximum so start again. 
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Fig. 15-6. (continued) 


ENDNMI: CALL SCAN ;Update the display. 


CALL _ SCAN ;Twice as often=twice as bright 
POP DS ;Restore the data segment. 

OP DX ;Restore the DX register. 

ROR Cx ;Restore the CX register. 

POP BX ;Restore the BX register. 

POP AX ;Restore the accumulator. 

IRET 


LCS 22S 2222S SSS SS SS 2295S SS tees eee sees eee eee ses ee ees ee se sess esc esses ese cece eee ee: 
4 wot 35} ) @) 4 je ID * 
LLL LeLe 22222 2S 2 SSS Se Sees SeSeeeeceeree eee ese els esec es ee secre ses eee ese see see seers: 
;The 8088 power up location of FFFFOQh is actually O7FOh in the 2716. The boot 
;instruction has to be ORG’ed at O8FOh since the assembler wants to ORG the 
; above main code at 0100. The result is that the 2716 will have the main code 
at Bade and the boot code at O7FOh. 


; 


ORG O8FOh - ;The 2716 location for the 8088 
aac up instruction allowing 
;for the assembler’s ORG 100 
‘requirement for the main code. 


IMP SAD ;Go to the main code located at 
;0000h in the 2716. 

DB 00,00,00,00,00,00,00 ;Nul bytes to fill the 2716 

DB 00,00,00,00,00,00 ;with 00’s after the power up 


; jump described above. 


GOSS OIOIOIOIOIOIOI DIOS IOI OI III OI III IIIA IIIA AK 


; * THE END OF THE PROGRAM * 
SRR KOK KOK KKK KK KKK KK KK KKK KKK KK KKK KK KKK KKK KR KKK KKK KR KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KEKE 
BOB ENDS ;Tell assembler this is the end 

me: code for this segment. 
END SARL ;Tell assembler this is the end 


;of the program. 
Hex Dump of CLOCK.ASM 


oo00 — FA BO )90 86 03 BO 17 E6780 BU-08 EG Si 80 0F KG 
0010 - 81 BO FE E6 81 B8 70 600 8E DO BC FO OO B8 00 00 
0020 - SE-D8 C7 06 20 00 00 07 C7 06 22°00 7/0 Kr C7 06 
OO80 = Os500 08807 C7 Cs 0A 00 70 BFC? OG 00000 00.07 
0040 - C7 06 02 00 70 FF C7 06 04 00 00 07 C7 06 O06 O00 
0050 - 70 FF C7 06 OC 00 00 O7 C7 O06 OE OO 70 FF C7 O06 
0060 - 10 00 00 07 C7 06 12 00 70 FF BO 00 AZ 80 00 Az2 
0070 - 81 00 AZ 82 00 AZ 83 00 AZ 84 00 AZ 85 00 AZ 86 
0080 - 00 A2 87 00 E8 10 00 A2 390 00 A2 91 00 AZ 92 00 
0090 - A2 92 00 FB EB 3C 90 50 SC AO 80 00 E6 O1 AO 81 
OOAO - 00 04 20 E6 O1 AO 82 00 04 40 E6 O1 AO 83 00 04 
OOBO - 60 E6 O1 AO 84 00 04 80 E6 O01 AO 85 00 04 AO E6 
0OCcO - 01 AO 86 00 04 CO E6 O1 AO 87 00 04 EO E6 O1 9D 
OODO - 58 C3 8A OE 90 00 E8 BE FF 38 OE 90 00 74 F3 AO 
OOEO - 80 00 FE CO 3C OA 74 05 A2 80 00 EB E5 C6 06 80 
OOFO - 00 00 AO 81 00 FE CO 3C OA 74 05 A2 81 OO EB D2 
0100 - C6 06 81 00 O00 AO 82 O00 FE CO 3C OA 74 05 A2 82 
0110 - OO EB BF C6 06 82 00 00 AO 83 00 FE CO 3C 06 74 
0120 — 05 A2 83 00 EB AC C6 O06 83 00 00 AO 84 00 FE CO 
0130 - 3C OA 74 05 A2 84 00 EB 99 C6 06 84 00 00 AO 85 
0140 - 00 FE CO 3C 06 74 05 A2 85 00 EB 86 C6 06 85 O00 
0150 - 00 AO 86 00 FE CO 3C OA 74 06 A2 86 00 ES 72 FF 
0160 - C6 06 86 00 00 AO 87 00 FE CO 3C OA 74 06 A2 87 
0170 - 00 EQ 5E FF FA EY F2 FE 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 O00 
0180 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 0G 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
0190 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 


Fig. 15-6. (continued) °11 


0200 - O5DF are filled with zeros 


05E0 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
O5FO - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
0600 - 50 E4 00 A2 88 00 58 CF 50 53 51 52 1E 
0610 - 8E D8 FE 06 90 00 80 3E 90 00 64 75 26 
0620 - 00 00 FE 06 91 00 80 3E 91 00 00 75 16 
0630 - 00 80 3E 92 00 00 75 OB FE 06 93 00 80 
0640 - 00 74 CF E8 51 FA E8 4E FA 1F 5A 59 5B 
0650 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 O00 00 O00 OD 
0660 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 


0670 - O7CF are filled with zeros 


07D0 - 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
07EO - 00 00 00 O00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 
O7FO - E9 OD F8 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 


Fig. 15-6. (continued) 


Once you’ve got the code in an EPROM and have the system up and running, carefully 
go through the assembly listing and make sure you understand how everything works. 
A lot of the code is similar to things we’ve already done so you shouldn’t have any trouble 
following it. 

Just as an aside, there are ways to cut down the byte count in the NMI routine 
we just developed. Rewriting it is a terrific exercise in programming and you should be 
able to shave a good number of bytes off the listing. I’m not going to tell you how to 
do it, but I’ll get you started by pointing out that when you increment a byte that contains 
FFh it wraps around to 00h. There are two things that you should notice as you’re going 
through the CLOCK1 listing. 

The first thing is the fact that the keyboard interrupt routine has been changed. 
All it does now is take the value of the key that was pressed and put it in KBDAT1. 
You can quite easily add a routine to the listing that lets you set the time from the 
keyboard. 

The second change is more important. Even though we’ve worked out the display 
update routine, the actual code itself isn’t part of the NMI routine. It’s left as a subroutine 
and is called twice during an NMI interval. It’s also called frequently during the main 
portion of the code. You’d think this would be unnecessary since we’ve arranged for 
a display update to be done each and every hundredth of a second (the NMI interval). 
The reason for it is the way we’ve designed the hardware. 

The displays we’re using don’t latch. The only time any one of the digits is actually 
illuminated is when we’re addressing it with an OUT instruction. As soon as we move 
on to something else—even sending data to another digit in the display—the first digit 
goes dark. The 8255 latches data but our digit multiplexing routine writes new data to 
the port every eight microseconds. 

If we limited display refresh to the NMI routine, the first seven digits would be 
illuminated for only eight microseconds each hundredth of a second. The last digit would 
stay illuminated all the time since the 8255 would latch the byte that addresses it and 
nothing else is sent to the 8255 until the next refresh interval. 

By putting a CALL to the refresh routine in the main loop of the program, we’re 
guaranteed to address each digit at least once every 96 microseconds—that’s the amount 
of time it takes the 8088 to run the first conditional loop in the program. The result is 
that the digits are refreshed often enough for all of them to be visible at the same time. 
The last digit, as we’ve already seen, will stay illuminated longer and, consequently, 
will seem to be brighter. 

This limitation, however, is a real restriction since the overhead for maintaining the 
display just takes much too much CPU time. It’s a lot smarter to latch each digit in the 
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Fig. 15-7. Display latching times with the 8255. 


Fig. 15-8. 100 Hz NMI clock waveforms generated by IC24. 
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display. That will free up a wad of CPU time and even out the display brightness. 
Fortunately for us, it doesn’t take much work to make this happen since it’s an easy 
addition to the circuit. 

Now that we’ve got working hardware, we have to start thinking of what can be 
done to make it better. This display problem is only one of a few things that should be 
done to make the circuit more flexible and easily adapted to a wide range of jobs. 

The system we’ ve put together is capable of doing a lot of work for you and, if you 
need it, the circuit can be easily expanded. The only major problem we have to work 
out is how to add more storage and I/O to the board. The way we’re selecting RAM, 
ROM, and I/O is adequate for the circuit so far, but it needs a bit of work before we 
can make the system flexible enough to address larger memory and control almost an 
unlimited number of peripheral devices. That’s our next step. 
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Beefing Up and 
Tweaking the Circuit 


1%, NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT, THE CIRCUIT WE’VE BEEN PUTTING TOGETHER IS A REAL 
workhorse. Just because there are things you can do to beef it up doesn’t mean 
that what we have so far can only do wimp stuff. That would be a mistake. 

We've reached the point in developing our system where the use you have for the 
circuit will determine what stuff you have to add to it. All the basics are there. 

There are some things that we have to look into adding to the board regardless of 
the use you have in mind, since they’ll be needed by most of the applications that the 
system is designed to handle. These are the ‘‘tweaking’’ type things. Once we get them 
out of the way we’ll start examining the ‘‘beefing up’’ type additions to the board. This 
last group includes, using dynamic RAM, software debugging, and other things that car 
dealers refer to as ‘‘optional extras’’—not really needed but nice to have. 

Keep in mind that all of the things we’ll be talking about in this chapter are really 
optional. Don’t get the idea into your head that the circuit you have in front of you is 
the microprocessor equivalent of a light dimmer. Far from it. You can do really serious 
stuff with the board as it is. Twenty four available I/O ports, (forty eight if you plug 
another 8255 into the board), and 16K of memory are nothing to sneeze at. Remember, 
it wasn’t many years ago that a system of this size and power was top secret Buck Rogers 
stuff. No kidding. 

You’ve just assembled on your kitchen table something that a mere fifteen years 
ago would have totally blown the minds of any agency of any government. Real James 
Bond type stuff. It’s a comment on the pace of development. And your own capabilities, 
of course. 


LATCHING THE DISPLAY 


The last piece of software we wrote for the circuit was also the first one to do real 
work. It wasn’t very impressive since digital clocks are not exactly the last word in 
technology, but it did point out one problem with the design of the board if you plan 
on making heavy use of the display. Since the LEDs aren’t latched, each digit, (with 
the exception of the last one), is only illuminated until the next digit in line is addressed. 
Since the SCAN subroutine moves from one digit to the next in eight microseconds, 
it’s the understatement of the week to say that it’s difficult to read the data. Unless 
you’re a mutant, you’ll want the data to hang around a bit longer than eight microseconds. 

And that’s not the only problem. 

Since the only way to use the current display hardware setup is to refresh the display 
often enough to make it visible, a lot of valuable CPU time is being wasted. The last 
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piece of software got the job done by putting the refresh CALL in the most frequently 
executed loop. As a result, the display was refreshed every 96 microseconds—the price 
paid for reading the numbers was too high. 

In general, there are always two ways to get a job done when you’re working with 
a microprocessor—you can build minimal hardware and let the majority of the work be 
done by software or you can add dedicated hardware that can be manipulated by a few 
words of software. There’s no ‘‘right way’’ here because, as you can imagine, everything 
depends on the job you want to do. 

In the case of the display, however, it makes good sense to add the parts to the 
board that will lift the burden of refreshing the display off the shoulders of the 8088. 
Putting some dedicated hardware in the circuit to drive the display will simplify the 
software requirements, and make it much easier for the 8088 to get on with its real 
job in life—running software. If you latch the display, the only time the 8088 has to think 
about it is, either when new data becomes available or the refresh routine is automatically 
run as a part of NMI routine. This is one of those cases where an hour of design work 
can save all kinds of software hassles and, as we’ve already seen: 


AVOIDING HASSLES IS A GOOD THING 


so let’s look at what’s involved in making the display self latching and completely automatic. 


HARDWARE CONSIDERATIONS 


Latching displays is one of the first exercises for someone who wants to get into 
digital design. It’s such a basic necessity that several semiconductor manufacturers take 
the whole job of managing a seven segment display and package it in one piece of silicon. 
These are the standard ‘‘display-decoder-driver-latch’’ combinations such as the 4511, 
7447, and so on. They can make system design much simpler since they can sit on the 
data bus and directly control the display digit. 

Unfortunately, we’ve seen that we can’t use any of them because we need a display 
driver that can output the segment patterns for all of the hex digits. As a result, we’ve 
been using discreet components to do each of the jobs individually. The bit patterns have 
been burned in IC16, a custom character generator EPROM, and IC17, a 74LS138 has 
been working as a combination driver—demultiplexer. The part that we’re missing is 
obviously the latch. 

You can use a small eight-bit memory for the latch but it raises unnecessary design 
hassles. A much easier way to do the job is to use separate latches for each of the 
displays—as a side benefit we’ll be able to dump the necessity of multiplexing the display 
since IC17, the 74LS138, will be enabling the latches rather than talking directly to the 
display cathodes. Since each display digit will be looking at the output of it’s own latch 
rather than time sharing the output of the character generator, there’s no danger of 
excessive current draw. The digits can be permanently illuminated by the simple expedient 
of tying each of the common cathode connections to ground through the same 100 ohm 
resistors we’ve been using all along. 

We'll be adding eight latches to the board since we need one for each of the digits. 
You can try to make room for it on the breadboard but it will be simpler to put the display 
and latches on a separate board and use a piece of ribbon cable with dip connectors to 
make the connection from one to the other. 

You can see from the schematic in Fig. 16-1 that all we’re doing is putting the latches 
between the LED digits and the rest of the circuit. You could think of each latch and 
digit as a single circuit element. That’s not so far from the truth since Hewlett Packard 
and several others make a seven segment LED display with a built-in latch and decoder. 
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These would be terrific for our purposes but they all have two problems in common— 
price and availability. 

Way back in the beginning of this book, we made a basic decision to build our circuit 
from easy to find, inexpensive parts. After all, the way to learn is to feel free to 
experiment—and nothing throws more of a damper on the creative urge than the possibility 
of having to spend a lot of bucks to replace parts. If you can’t get it in onesies for less 
than ten bucks—you’re not talking about something you can easily risk in an experiment. 


BUILDING THE CIRCUIT 


This addition to the circuit can either be wired onto the board or put on a separate 
board. Although there are advantages to both, it makes more sense to use another board 
because the main one is getting a bit too crowded and, if for other reason, it’s nice to 
be able to position the display without having to move the whole circuit. In any event, 
I put the keyboard on a separate board and have done the same thing with the display. 


PARTS 
8 - 74LS373 Octal Latches 
1 - 74LS240 Octal Inverting Buffer , 
9 - .1 pF capacitors 


MINIMUM EQUIPMENT 
Oscilloscope 


If you’re putting the display on a separate board, you'll find all the instructions you need 
here but if you insist on redoing the layout of the main board, you’ll have to work out 
the details yourself. Main board real estate is too valuable to spend on what is really 
only a peripheral system—and one that you'll probably want to relocate in a finished 
system. 

You may decide to put the entire circuit in a small case and, once you’ve arrived 
at a final design, that’s a terrific idea. You'll find life much easier if you can put the main 
board at the bottom of the case and have the display elsewhere. This is true of the 
keyboard as well. 

In any event, don’t immediately dismiss the idea of reworking some of the board 
connections you’ ve already made. Moving the display to a separate board is fairly simple 
and only involves a minimal amount of rewiring. It can save a lot of potential brain dam- 
age later on as you begin personalizing the circuit to meet your own needs. But let’s 
get on to specifics. 


THE DISPLAY BOARD 


The first step in moving the display to a separate board is to turn off the power. 
I haven’t mentioned it in a while, but I’m sure we all remember the fabulous two step 
procedure that absolutely protects you from the possibility of doing damage to the board. 
First disconnect the power leads from the supply and then turn off the supply as well. 
Make sure the breadboard you have for the display is large enough to accommodate 
the eight digits and the eight 373s. Remember that the anodes of each of the digits is 
going to be connected to the outputs of a 373 and the cathodes are going to be connected 
to ground through the current limiting resistors we’re removing from the main board. 

Arrange the display digits and the 373s on the separate board in a convenient 
arrangement—you can read that as any arrangement that lets you wire things up with- 
out having to route leads across the front of the LEDs. No sense making trouble for 
yourself. 
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Fig. 16-1. The display latching schematic. 


Wire the outputs of the 373s to the LED anodes—one 373 for each LED digit—and 
connect the cathodes to ground through a resistor. It would be a good idea to add the 
capacitors from pin #20 of each of the 373s to ground. All of the 373 inputs should be 
multiplexed together to a common eight-bit bus. 

These eight lines, along with power, ground, and the latch enable controls, (pin #11), 
from each of the 373s are the lines that we have to connect to the main board. Since 
there are eighteen lines, they can be arranged as shown in Table 16-2 and Table 16-3, 
and the connection to the main board can be made with two 18-pin dip plugs and a length 
of ribbon cable. If you don’t feel like making the cable yourself, you can easily find them 
in the mail order houses—and the premade cables are only a bit more expensive than 
the individual cost of the parts. If you’re going to buy a store made cable, give some 
thought to getting yourself one with 24 pins. As of the moment, we only need eighteen 
pins, but you can never be sure what future needs you’re going to have. 

The character generator on the main board is going to feed all the inputs of the 373 
on the main board and the outputs of IC17, the 138, (through the 240 inverting buffer), 
will control the individual latch enable inputs of the 373s on the display board. The wiring 
list for each 373 on the display board is going to be essentially the same so I’ll only detail 
one of them. The only differences will be the number of the digit connected to the outputs 
and the connector position of the latch enable line. The 74LS240 is a handy package 
to use here since it’s an inverting octal buffer. We need eight lines, (for the eight digits), 
and the 138 outputs have to be flipped since they’re active low and the 373 latch controls 
are active high. If you’ve got some spare inverters around, you can use them in place 
of the 240—any inverters will do since there’s nothing critical about this part of the circuit. 
You can easily substitute CMOS 4049s, TTL 74LS04s, or even make up some inverters 
from two-legged gates. 

In general, you should always buffer any control and bus lines that go off the main 
board. Accidents will happen and it’s a lot easier to replace one (or two) buffers than 
it 1s to trace through the smoking wreckage left by a disaster on the main board. In this 
case, we needed the buffers to invert the control lines but even if the polarity was the 
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Table 16-1. Connections Made to 
the 74LS373 (iC26). 


CONNECTIONS TO IC26 (74L8373) 


at 
2 
3 
4 
a 
6 
5 
8 
2 


Ground 

“A' Segment Digit 
Connector pin #10 
Connector pin #11 
~B' Segment Digit 
“C' Segment Digit 
Connector pin #12 
Connector pin #13 
~D' Segment Digit 
Ground 

Connector pin #1 

“E' Segment Digit 
Connector pin #14 
Connector pin #15 
“F' Segment Digit 
~“G' Segment Digit 
Connector pin #16 
Connector pin #17 
DP Segment Digit #1 
5 Volts 


#1 
#1 
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DISPLAY BOARD DIP CONNECTOR 


ODMDNAOPWNP 


MAIN BOARD DIP CONNECTOR 


Ic25 pin #18 
Ic25 pin #16 
1¢25) pin, #14 
Te25 "pin $12 
IC25 pin #3 
Ic25 pin #5 
1625 pin a7 
IC25 pin #9 
Ground 

IC16 pin #9 
IC16 pin #10 
TG16 pin #14 
LelG pin 713 
Ic16 pin #14 
IC16 pin #15 
IC16 pin #16 
TEléepan 717 
5 Volts 
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Table 16-2. Connections Made to 
the Display Board Dip Connector. 


Table 16-3. Connections Made to 
the Main Board Dip Connector. 


Table 16-4. Connections Made to 
the 74LS240 (1C25). 


CONNECTIONS TO IC25 (74L8240) 


Ground 
IC17 pin #15 
Connector pin #5 
1el7epin #14 
Connector pin #6 
EE17 pin #13 
Connector pin #7 
LCL / pane 412 
Connector pin #8 
Ground 
TEL? pan 7 
Connector pin #4 
IC17 pin #9 
Connector pin #3 
IC17 pin #10 
Connector pin #2 
Tel (pen F Pt 
Connector pin #1 
Ground 
5 Volts 
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same, the protection offered by buffering is worth the time it takes to put the extra chips 
on the board. Remember the forty seventh Law of Life and Design: 


PROTECTION SCHEMES ONLY HAVE TO WORK ONCE 


and it’s a small price to pay for piece of mind. 

Once you have this addition to the circuit wired up and connected to the main board, 
you should find the circuit working exactly the same way it did before. If there are prob- 
lems, they can only come from a mistake in the wiring. This hasn’t exactly been a gee 
whiz addition to the circuit. 

Disconnect the ribbon cable from the main board and turn the power back on. You 
can still tell if the circuit is working by watching the eight LED’s hanging off IC10. They’ve 
stayed on the board for reasons exactly like this. If you have an oscilloscope, you can 
look at data and address lines to see if the system is working but if you don’t, a flickering 
LED is a good poor man’s substitute. 

You can run any of the software we used earlier when we were first designing the 
I/O ports. When you’re troubleshooting you want things to be as simple as possible so 
the best piece of software to run is the first piece of software we wrote—MATRIX.ASM 
in Chapter 7. If the program works, disconnect the power, plug the display board back 
on the main board, and run the program again. If it still works, you’ve either miswired 
one of the control lines or you haven’t connected the digit cathodes to ground through 
the current limiting resistors. 

If the program doesn’t run, you’ve made a mistake in one of the two power lines—5 
volts and ground. In any event, it’s still a wiring error and the only way you'll be able 
to find it is to carefully check each connection against the wiring lists. And you have 
removed all the old leads from the main board, haven’t you? 
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MAPPING AND DECODING 


There’s no end of things you can do with the circuit we’ve built—the only restrictions 
are the limits of your own imagination. You’ve got enough potential muscle on the board 
to handle any application that comes to your mind. While you have to write the software 
and add any special purpose hardware, the basic circuit we’ve assembled packs a real 
wallop in terms of raw power—it’s up to you to tell it what to do. 

Most single board controllers are based around eight-bit CPUs like the 6502, 6809, 
8085, Z-80, and so on. While all of these are perfect for most applications, they just 
don’t have the varied repertoire that you’ll find in the 8088 instruction set. The 8088 
might not be the ‘‘state of the art’’ as far as microprocessors go, but there’s no doubt 
that it’s a perfect choice for our controller. 

No matter what you plan on doing with the circuit, it’s a good bet that you’ll want 
to add to the basic design. More memory, more I/O, reserved addresses, and other 
similar things are just about the first things you’ll be adding to the board when you start 
working on your own applications. It’s important to understand the methodology you 
should employ when you’ve decided to add to the main board. It’s not a trivial thing. 
We went through all the details each time we added memory and I/O but it’s important 
enough to go through it again with an eye to increasing the amount of memory and I/O 
on the board. Now that we’ve got a working circuit in front of us and the experience 
of building it behind us, we can take an educated look at how we’ve been developing 
the system map. 


THE MEMORY MAP 


For no particular reason other than an appreciation of symmetry, I’ve divided the 
8088’s 1 meg address space into two halves—the bottom is for RAM and the top is for 
ROM. We’ve been building the RAM up from 00000h and the ROM down from FFFFFh. 
Since we only have 2K of each in the system, our RAM ends at 007FFh and the ROM 
starts at FF800h. 

The simplicity of the circuit so far has made it really easy for us to select either 
ROM or RAM in software and hardware. All we had to do is watch the state of A19, 
the high address bit. A high on the line meant a ROM address and a low meant a RAM 
address. This is great for a limited system but it presents problems whenever the system 
gets expanded. 


+ FFFFFh 
IC6-2716 
FF800h 
RM AVAILABLE 
sh. 7FFFFh 
T AVAILABLE 
RAM 
RAM SPACE 
007FFh 
IC7-6116 
00000h 
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Fig. 16-2. The complete system 
memory map. 


To see what I mean, let’s take a look at what we’re doing when the system is first 
turned on. 

The 8088 looks for its first instruction at FFFFOh and, considering how we’ve mapped 
in the 2716, that translates to an absolute address of 007F0 in the EPROM. Everything 
seems fine like that but it leaves a bit to be desired as far as rigorous system mapping 
is concerned. A look at the address lines will show you exactly why. 

The 2716, and everything else in our system, is paying no attention whatsoever 
to address lines All to A18. For ROM addressing that means that FFFFOh is the same 
as FF7FFh, EO7FFh, or any address that has the high bit set in the high byte and 7FFh 
as the lower three hex digits. The same analysis is possible with RAM. The first address, 
00000h, is the same as 88800h, 6F000h, or any address that has the high bit clear in 
the high byte and 000h as the lower three hex digits. If this is unclear, write the bytes 
out in binary and remember that the state of the eight address lines, All through A18, 
have no meaning. 

This is no particular problem as long as we keep it in mind when we’re developing 
software, but it can lead to an incredible amount of brain damage if you forget it when 
you’re adding memory to the board. The way to avoid problems is to develop your 
software as if the system had a full compliment of memory. I agree that it would be 
unusual, to say the least, to write a program that goes about storing variables in 
nonexistent memory but if you get sloppy about addressing, you'll have to rewrite your 
software every time you add memory to the board. If you look through the software 
we’ ve written so far, you’ ll notice that addresses are always specified as complete sixteen 
or twenty-bit hex numbers. 

This is a simple practice that can eliminate complex debugging when errors start 
to show up. 


THE 1/O MAP 


The discussion we just had about memory addressing applies to the I/O map as well. 
The 8088 can address 65,536 different ports but there’s an instruction set restriction 
in addressing them. The OUT port#, AL (or AX) instruction can only be used for ports 
00 through FFh. If you want to address a port numbered between 0100h through FFFFh, 
you have to use the OUT DX, AL (or AX) instruction. 

We’ ve been using the lower 255 (FFh) ports and have divided them in half by using 
address line A7 as a toggle. Both IC14 and IC22 control the enabling of I/O ports. The 
first one turns on the 8255 while the second one turns on the 8259. 

This enabling scheme, (using A7), is a simple one that’s perfectly adequate for the 
system we have working at the moment, but it can lead to the same sort of addressing 
ambiguities we saw when we were talking about the memory map. And reading a 
nonexistent port is as silly an exercise as writing to a nonexistent memory location. 

Adding I/O ports to the system presents you, the designer, with the same sort of 
problems as adding memory. Putting chips on the board is a waste of time unless you 
first work out how they’ll be mapped in the system and, more importantly, how they’ll 
be selected. The reason you have to address a port by a specific number is that the 
8088 expects only one port to be living at that address. This isn’t as silly as it sounds 
since the 8088 expects you to have made sure that when a unique port is addressed, 
only that port is enabled. 

In microprocessorland, two is not better than one. 


SELECTION AND DECODING 


The 8088 uses the address and data lines for operations involving both I/O and mem- 
ory and it tells the system what it’s doing by putting the appropriate level on the 10/MEM 
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line, pin #28. Unfortunately, as you undoubtedly know by now, it takes a lot more than 
the state of pin #28 to have the circuit uniquely enable only one memory location or I/O 
port—it takes a lot of low level silicon glue to decode the address and enable one and 
only one location or port. Admittedly, it’s a bit easier for memory than I/O since a lot 
of bits can be packed in one memory package while I/O controllers can only address 
a handful of ports. In our system, we only have to enable one memory chip to talk to 
any address in a 2K range, while the 8255 can only handle a maximum of four ports. 

There are even further complications. It’s often necessary to use a small range of 
memory as so called ‘‘reserved addresses’’. This can happen when you want to have 
some devices mapped directly into the 8088’s address space. The simplest example of 
this would be to add a bell or buzzer to the circuit. You could set it up as an I/O port 
but these are usually much too valuable to waste on something like this. It’s a better 
idea to build a simple gated oscillator and use a memory location to enable it with the 
instruction of your choice. It doesn’t matter what instruction you use since the enabling 
circuitry for the bell watches the address lines and is turned on any time it sees the 
address on the bus. 

The basic idea behind all these things—adding ports, memory, and creating special 
locations—is to design decoding circuitry that can react whenever the correct combination 
of bits appears on the address bus. This sounds fairly straightforward—and it is in 
theory—but the practicalities can turn out to be mind boggling design problems. There 
are twenty address lines in the 8088’s address bus and being able to pick one unique 
address means that you need circuitry that can decode twenty lines. 

If you go back through the complications we went through to set up the simple 
mapping techniques in our circuit, you can imagine what the problem would be like to 
design a series of decoders that pick one and only one address from more than a million 
possible addresses. Mind blowing—but there’s a way to handle it. 
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Fig. 16-3. The complete system I/O 
map. 
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MAPPING ROMs 


The basic problem in address line decoding is the fact that there are twenty lines 
to monitor. In the worst of all possible worlds you can tackle the problem with a series 
of TTL or CMOS selectors such as the 4051 or 74LS138—chips we’ve already put to 
use. The 138 is a usual candidate for this type of operation because, with its three enable 
inputs and three address inputs, it can be wired up to watch up to six address lines. 
By using the output of that 138 as enable inputs for other 138s, you could slowly zero 
in on the one address you need and the result would be a single control line that became 
active whenever a particular address showed up on the bus. 

You could do things this way, (many designers have), and you would wind up with 
perfectly serviceable decoding circuitry. Of course, the 138s wouldn’t be all you’d need. 
Chances are you’d find it necessary to sprinkle the circuit liberally with inverters, NAND 
gates, and all the other logical glue that holds the whole subsystem together. 

A much better approach to the problem is to use a mapping ROM. In actual fact, 
we’ ve already used one on the circuit but we didn’t refer to it as that—we called it a 
‘character generator’’. All a mapping ROM does is watch a bunch of input lines and 
put unique data out in response to unique data in. That’s exactly the job being done by 
our character generator—it’s translating hex data into bit patterns for the seven segment 
displays. 

A mapping ROM, or ‘“‘state machine’’ can be put anywhere in a circuit to monitor 
as many lines as you want. The best way to understand this is to see how it would be 
used in our circuit. 

Boy, can it save you design time. 

The last program we wrote for the system used six I/O ports—four of them (0000h 
- 0003h) were in the 8255 and the remaining two (0080h and 0081h) were the command 
ports for the 8259. We’ve got circuitry on the board to select a second 8255 mapped 
in as ports 0004h - 0007h but I haven’t put the parts on the board yet. In order to decode 
the I/O addresses for these ten ports we used two decoders and a slew of inverters 
and other gates. Everything works okay but if you examine the circuit, you’ll see that 
we have to add more circuitry to select more ports on the bottom (0008h to 007Fh). 
Let’s suppose that we’re going to run an application that needs a lot more ports. I leave 
it to your imagination to figure out what kind of design problems would have to be 
overcome if we were to limit ourselves to the standard decoder—selector approach. 

The 2716 EPROMs we’ve been using have eleven address lines and two chip select 
lines. If we think of the EPROM as a data selector, all these lines can be considered 
as address inputs. Since the RAM has a byte wide output bus, we’re looking at a decoder 
with thirteen inputs and eight outputs. It’s really much more versatile than that because 
a standard decoder would have eight mutually exclusive outputs while we can program 
the ROM to put out any byte we want in response to a given set of bits on the address 
inputs. 

In the simplest case, we could use a properly programmed EPROM to replace the 
circuitry now being used to enable both the 8259 and the 8255. In this case, we only 
have to look at eight address lines since the ports we’re using are between 0000h and 
OOFFh. Since the EPROM has eleven address lines, we can use the extra three lines 
to monitor the next three 8088 address lines. This doesn’t do anything for us at the 
moment since we’re only interested in decoding eight-bit addresses but remember we 
get the last three lines for free and, in any event, a future application may use some 
of the higher I/O ports (those with an address above OOFFh) and the simple act of 
connecting the three high bit EPROM address lines to the 8088 address bus gives us 
the ability to decode ports 0000h to 07FFh. Not bad. 

Since this ROM is going to be an I/O port decoder, we'll tie its Output Enable control 
(pin #20) to an inverted version of the IO/MEM line from the 8088 and that will be the 
toggle that turns the ROM’s outputs on and off. The Chip Enable line (pin #18) will be 
left tied to ground to permanently enable the chip. The reason for this is that while a 
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Fig. 16-4. The current I/O decoding circuit. 


slow EPROM has an access time of 450 nanoseconds, this can be cut by more than 150 
nanoseconds by keeping the chip enabled. It cost you a bit in terms of power but hey, 
remember the fifty ninth Law of Life and Design: 


EVEN NOTHING COSTS SOMETHING 


but chopping that much off the access time means that even the slowest EPROM can 
be used in a 5 MHz 8088 system. 

We’ll connect the EPROM address lines to the bottom eleven lines of the 8088’s 
address bus and all that’s left to do is see how it has to be programmed to match the 
I/O map we decided to use and the ports we currently have working in the system. 

The most straightforward way to build the table in the EPROM is to think of its 
outputs as mutually exclusive. That’s not the way they really are, of course, but since 
we’re only talking about controlling the enabling of three chips (two 8255s and an 8259) 
it’s possible to assign an EPROM output to each one of them. 

If you were surprised at how much EPROM space we wasted when the character 
generator was being programmed, you'll be astounded at the amount of unused space 
we’ll wind up with in the I/O decoder. Since we have, at this point at least, only ten 
I/O ports, we’ll only be using ten locations in the EPROM. 

In more complex applications where there are lots of ports and even some reserved 
addresses you’d want to decode, the mapping ROM would serve as the brute force 
selector that watches the bus and does the initial work of decoding the 8088’s lower 
eleven address lines and providing you with eight encoded outputs. 

The amount of power and flexibility this scheme gives you is really extraordinary 
if for no reason other than that EPROMs can be easily erased and rewritten. That means 
that a particular encoding scheme can be changed by simply burning another EPROM. 
There would have to be some hardware modifications as well but that’s what jumper 
blocks and dip switches are for. A bit of slick circuit design would let you make hardware 
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changes by simply moving jumpers around instead of doing some cut and paste operations 
on the PC board. 

_ Before we can start laying out the program for our circuit, we have to be clear about 
what the EPROM outputs have to control. In this case it’s not very difficult since they’ll 
only be connected to three chips and all of them have active low chip enable lines. This 
means that every bit in the EPROM that isn’t going to specifically enable either the 8259 
or one of the 8255’s has to be set high. 

In order to put the mapping ROM to work in the circuit we’ve built so far, we’ll 
assign the EPROM D0 output as the controlling line for the first 8255, the D1 output 
as the controlling line for the second 8255, and D2 output as the controlling output for 
the 8259. Since we have so much empty space in the ROM, we can even assign IC10, 
the 373 used for the first port we put on the board, as I/O port 0008h and put it on 
the ROM’s D3 output. Being able to address a port containing eight LEDs can come 
in really handy as a status indicator. Let’s just keep in mind that the 373’s latch enable 
input is an active high, not an active low, and that will have to be taken into account 
when the EPROM is programmed. 

So now the stage is all set. The EPROM is going to be mapped into the 8088’s 
I/O space from 0000h through 07FFh, it will be permanently enabled to cut down the 
access time, and its outputs will be enabled by an inverted version of the IO/MEM line. 
All that’s left to do is work out the coding of the EPROM. 

In a more complex system, the EPROM would reduce the eleven 8088 address lines 
to eight outputs and those outputs would then be further decoded to enable various re- 
served addresses and I/O ports. How much logic you’d have to hang on the EPROM 
outputs would depend entirely on how many ports and addresses you wanted to decode. 
In our system we can keep things very simple and assign each enable line to one of the 
EPROM’s output lines since we only have to control four enable inputs and there’s no 
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Fig. 16-5. I/O mapping eprom schematic. 
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sense making things more complicated than necessary. When there are lots of enable 
pins to control, two or even more EPROM output lines would have to be decoded to 
generate the needed enabling signals. 

The byte table for the EPROM shows you exactly how much room we’re leaving 
empty. Seems like a real waste but remember that this should only be the beginning. 
As you develop the circuit to meet your own needs you'll be adding to the chart and 
as long as you have less than nine I/O devices to control, you’ll be able to assign each 
one to a separate EPROM output. When things go beyond this, however, you'll have 
to rethink the encoding scheme because you'll have to use various combinations of 
EPROM output signals to enable the I/O devices. This can be done with simple gating 
or with dedicated decoders such as the 4051, 74LS138, or others we’ve already used 
on the board. You can even use the EPROM outputs to enable other EPROMs in a daisy 
chained fashion. This is the most painless way to handle large numbers of devices that 
are enabled or toggled by putting a unique address on the 8088’s data bus. 

The only difficulty a circuit solution like this can lead to has to do with the 
characteristics of EPROMs, not the basic idea. Even the fastest EPROMs aren’t going 
to be able to access data reliably in much under 100 nanoseconds and this can turn into 
a real problem as you up the system speed. If you’re using a 10 MHz 8088-1, a 100 
nanosecond EPROM is going to be operating right on the edge. In this case, you’d be 
better off doing your development work on a slower system and then transferring the 
code in the EPROM to a bipolar PROM, since they can be found with access times of 
well under 50 nanoseconds. 

Even in a system as small as ours, the mapping ROM will replace a lot of logic and 
decoders. If you add the EPROM to the circuit, both IC14 and IC22 become history 
and several gates will be freed up. One other big advantage is that it will become easy 
to add more ports to the circuit because selecting them will be a simple matter of changing 
the bit pattern in the EPROM. 


ADDING MEMORY 


Sooner or later you’re going to need more memory—either ROM or RAM. The 
4K we have on the board at the moment is more than adequate for learning about the 
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Fig. 16-6. The anatomy of the I/O mapping eprom. 
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Fig. 16-7. Typical ram storage cell. 


system and getting programming experience but it’s more than likely that you’ll want 
to add to that as you begin to work on real world applications. Besides, the eighty sixth 
Law of Life and Design correctly points out that: 


| YOU CAN NEVER HAVE TOO MUCH MEMORY 


and, whether or not it’s ever used, it’s comforting to know that extra memory is on 
the board. 

One of the great truths of microprocessor-based design is that you want to keep 
things as simple as possible. Unfortunately, that truth is often thrown out the window 
when it comes to adding memory—more specifically, when it comes to adding RAM. 

As everyone knows, RAM comes in two basic flavors—static RAM and dynamic 
RAM-—and while it’s true that the latter packs more bits in a single package, it’s also 
true that using it can lead to a first class ticket to the rubber room. The design hassles 
can be unbelievable. 


DYNAMIC RAM 


Using dynamic RAM ina single board system like ours is, in words of two syllables, 
a mistake. The amount of brain time that has to be devoted to designing the support 
circuitry is enormous and setting out to do it can get so complex that it’s easy to forget 
what the whole subsystem was to be used for in the first place. Since this book is aimed 
at dissecting the whole process of microprocessor-based circuit design, it would be 
incomplete without a discussion of dynamic RAM. I know that most computers use 
dynamic RAM but the complications caused by its use are worthy of a separate book. 

The basic hassle with dynamic RAM stems directly from the fact that its fundamental 
storage cell is nothing more than a capacitor, and a really small one at that. Whenever 
you store a ‘‘1’’ ina dynamic RAM cell, all you’re doing is putting a charge on a capaci- 
tor and as we all know, that’s far from being permanent. The instant you store the data, 
it starts to leak away. Not very reassuring, is it? 

The way RAM designers get around this problem is to read the value of the cell 
while the data is still there and then write it back in again. This process of reading and 
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rewriting data is euphemistically referred to as “‘refreshing”’ the cell. Most dynamic 
RAM’s require that a refresh of each cell be done at least every 2 milliseconds although 
the newer, larger dynamic RAMs (256k and above) only need a refresh every 4 
milliseconds. A bit of simple arithmetic will show you that refreshing even a small system 
can take a long time—as a matter of fact, it could well turn out to be impossible. 

Let’s say we had a full 512K X 8 bits of dynamic RAM in our circuit and we were 
designing refresh circuitry. Since this operation is time critical, the first thing to do would 
be work out the minimum amount of time each refresh operation would take. Assuming 
the memory was composed of sixteen 256K X 1 dynamic RAM chips, we would have 
to do 524,288 refresh cycles in 4 milliseconds. That translates into a time of some 7.6 
nanoseconds per refresh cycle. You’ll remember that our 4.77 MHz clock means that 
the most basic time division in our system is 200 nanoseconds, so a refresh of all the 
RAM in the system is, in no uncertain terms, a clear impossibility. So what’s the deal? 

RAM makers can do arithmetic as well as any of us so, recognizing this difficulty, 
they designed the RAM’s internal circuitry so that a read done of one cell will refresh 
all the cells in the row. Remember that when you get down to the substrate level, all 
RAM has two basic parts—the control circuit and the matrix of memory cells. The RAM 
matrix has the storage cells organized in rows and columns so that each cell can be ac- 
cessed by specifying a unique X and Y, or row and column address. 

The amount of refresh cycles that have to be performed, therefore, depends on 
the number of rows, not the number of bits. This goes a long way toward making re- 
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Fig. 16-8. A typical dynamic ram. 
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fresh a more realistic operation. Since most 256K X 1 RAM’s have a matrix organized 
as 256 rows by 1024 columns, we can cut the minimum refresh time considerably. Instead 
of having to do 524,288 refresh cycles every 4 milliseconds, we only have to do a read 
of 512 row addresses in the same time. This works out to be about 8 microseconds 
per refresh cycle. Things are looking better. But, not that much better. 

Even at 8 microseconds per refresh cycle, we still have problems to work out. Let’s 
suppose that we write a refresh subroutine that will be called often enough to properly 
refresh all the RAM in the system. Put on your thinking caps people, it’s arithmetic time. 

We'll make things easy for ourselves by assuming that we’ve somehow arranged 
our circuit so that all 512 row addresses are located in the same segment. We’ll also 
assume that we can find an 8088 instruction that meets the following criteria: 


1. It can access a memory location in one machine cycle. 
2. It doesn’t change the value in the location. 


We'll make the further assumption that, in addition to having all 512 row addresses 
in the same segment, they’re also successive addresses. Given all these assumptions, 
(and remember that not all of them are even possible), let’s see just how much time 
we’re going to need for our refresh operation. 

The memory refresh subroutine would take the form of a loop that runs through 
the memory addresses—an instruction that executes 512 times. This means that the 
whole operation would take 800 nanoseconds (one machine cycle takes four clocks) times 
512 addresses, or about 400 microseconds—not considering the time needed for getting 
to the subroutine or any other instructions that would be needed. 

What all this hypothetical head scratching tells us is that every 4 milliseconds of CPU 
time we’re going to lose at least 400 microseconds to do a refresh operation. That’s 
ten percent, people! 

In the best of all possible worlds, with instructions that probably don’t exist and 
ignoring normal subroutine overhead, the best we can expect is a ten percent loss in 
processing time. 

That’s a pretty steep price to pay—especially when you consider that a more realistic 
estimate (based on real instructions) would more than likely be twice that. 

Microprocessors like the Z-80 make using dynamic RAM a bit easier because they 
have a built in autoincrementing counter that’s put on the address bus while the Z-80 
is busy decoding instructions and the bus is free. This means you can add minimal circuitry 
to the board to decode these addresses and use them to cycle through the dynamic RAM’s 
row addresses. 

That sort of convenience isn’t part of the 8088 since it’s parallel fetch and execution 
architecture and multiplexed address and data bus scheme don’t leave the bus free for 
any great period of time. Most of the systems that use dynamic RAM with an 8088 use 
a different, non-CPU technique for dynamic RAM housekeeping—Direct Memory Access. 

Chips such as the 8237 are DMA controllers that can handle memory transfers without 
bothering the CPU. They’re programmed in much the same manner as the 8255 and 
8259 that we’re already familiar with. We drew up an impossible wish list when we were 
working out the refresh overhead for a system with 512K of dynamic RAM and found 
out that even if we used nonexistent type 8088 instructions, it would take some 400 
microseconds do a refresh. 

Well, if we delegate the job to a DMA controller, we can get the job done in that 
time. The 8237 would be programmed by the CPU to do a memory read of each row 
address in the system at least once every 4 milliseconds. The mechanics of the operation 
would require a clock that would activate the 8237 at least every 4 milliseconds. Once 
it’s activated, the 8237 puts the 8088 on hold to remove it from the bus and then does 
a read of the row addresses. By running the 8237 with the system’s 4.77 MHz clock, 
each refresh read can be accomplished in 4 clock cycles. The microprocessor isn’t involved 
in the refresh and, since it’s on hold throughout, it isn’t even aware of what’s happening 
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on the bus. But don’t get the idea that this technique gives you something for nothing. 
The ninety second Law of Life and Design is: 


TIME MARCHES ON REGARDLESS 


and while the 8088 might be blissfully unaware of memory refresh, the clock keeps ticking. 
The overhead for memory refresh still exists in real time—the ten percent loss in time 
is still there. 

It used to be true that the larger the memory system, the more the benefit that 
could be gotten from using dynamic RAM. Some of that had to do with memory chip 
density—how many bits you could squeeze in a single package—and some of it had to 
do with the cost per bit. 

Once upon a time, dynamic memory was cheap. When you could buy a 41256 for 
three bucks, it became attractive to go through the brain damage necessary to design 
the support circuitry. After all, a half a meg of RAM would only cost you 24 dollars. 
But milk used to cost twenty five cents a quart as well. And I don’t know where you 
can even find a Meloroll anymore. 

A small board system like ours can certainly support dynamic RAM but it makes 
a lot more sense to save brain cells and stick with using static RAM. Right at this moment, 
taking the numbers from a typical mail order catalog, there’s an eight dollar savings in 
store for you by building a 64K system with dynamic RAM rather than static RAM. And 
that savings will get wiped out by the price of the 8237 and whatever other logic you 
have to put on the board to handle dynamic RAM. But wait, there’s more. 

The static RAM I’m pricing is 32K X 8 bit chips. That means you can get 64K by 
just adding two chips to the board. And there’s no additional circuitry required—just 
plug the chips onto the board in the same way we added the 6116. There are some more 
address lines to connect but that’s about the only difference. The equivalent memory 
in dynamic RAM takes eight packages. That’s a lot more wiring and, if you plan on 
producing a PC board, a lot more traces. 

There’s even a further advantage. The static RAM is CMOS low power stuff so 
you get hassle free circuits, noise immunity, battery powered data retention, and other 
good stuff—and you get it all for free! 

Adding static RAM to the board is probably the easiest exercise in design you can 
imagine. All the address and data lines on the new RAM are put in parallel with the old 
RAM. The only difference in wiring is in the chip select inputs and even that’s simple. 
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Fig. 16-9. Pinouts of the 62256. 


Let’s say you wanted to replace our lone 6116 with two pieces of 62256 32K X 
8 static RAM. At the moment we’re enabling the 6116, IC7, by using a gated combination 
of the IO/MEM and A19 address lines. The same sort of idea can be used to control 
the chip select pins of these two new memories but, obviously, we need more than the 
single A19 line to get the job done. 

We can still use the RAMSEL signal but we have to add some gating to be able 
to automatically select one RAM chip or the other. Each of the 62256’s is going to be 
mapped in our system to cover a 32K address space. The first one will live from 0000h 
to 7FFFh and the second one will live just above that from 8000h to FFFFh. 

Just looking at the addresses should give you a clue as to what we have to add to 
our circuit. The 62256’s have 15 address lines, (AO to Al4), since they’ re able to store 
32K bytes. The difference between addressing one chip and the other shows up on the 
8088’s A15 line. A low on that line means we’re accessing an address from 0000h to 
7FFFh and a high means we’re looking at an address in the next 32K block, or 8000h 
to FFFFh. The 8088’s A15 line, therefore, becomes the toggle we need to choose a 
particular 62256. 

We have to create a new control signal called RAM1 that’s produced by gating 
RAMSEL and the 8088’s A15 line. As with all gating problems there are lots of ways 
to get the job done. One way would be to use a dedicated controller like the 74LS138 
or, to set things up for future RAM expansion, a mapping ROM. You should really go 
this route if you plan on expanding memory beyond these two chips. 

If, on the other hand, you decide that all you’ll ever put on the board is two RAM 
chips (of any size), you can do the chip selecting by using one inverter. Let RAMSEL 
continue controlling the output enable pins of both memory ICs and make RAM1 identical 
to the A15 line of the 8088. Just tie RAM1 to the chip enable input of the low order 
RAM and, through the inverter, to the chip enable pin of the high order RAM as well. 

This scheme will result in one of the memories being enable all of the time but since 
the outputs are still controlled by RAMSEL, bus contention won’t be a problem. 
Remember that unless RAMSEL and RAMRW are both low, the data in the RAM will 
be unchanged. Even though one RAM chip will always be on the bus it’s outputs won’t 
be enabled unless RAMSEL is active. Since the data pins of these memories serve as 
both input and output, they won’t put any stored data on the bus unless the output enable 
pin is low and that only happens when RAMSEL is low. 

There’s nothing wrong with this circuit solution from the point of view of getting 
the job done, but it’s a rather short sighted method of decoding RAM since there’s no 
easy way to add more to the circuit. It’s your circuit and you’re the one shelling out 
the bucks to buy the parts, so it’s your decision. As for me, I’ve opted to use a mapping 
ROM. It lets me add memory more easily, reserve particular addresses as hardware 
toggles, and change the entire circuit configuration by the simple expedient of 
reprogramming the ROM. 


TROUBLESHOOTING 


The more experience you get in electronics, the more you realize that nothing ever 
works the first time around. No matter how hard you try to watch every single detail, 
it’s a foregone conclusion that there’s something you’re overlooking. And it’s usually 
something that meets the fabulous three ‘‘S’’ test. I absolutely guarantee that when, 
after an agonizing number of hours plowing through wiring, reading through notes, or 
tracing through listings, you finally find the problem, it will be Small, Stupid, and Sneaky. 

The secret to maximizing the circuit and minimizing brain damage at the same time 
is to keep everything modular. Hardware is easier to design and software is easier to 
debug if you can break the overall problem down into small, manageable, human sized 
pieces. It’s hard to work the kinks out of software on a prototype system like ours but 
the 8088 gives you two powerful tools, interrupt 1 and interrupt 3. 
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Fig. 16-10. Adding 64K of static ram to the circuit. 


When you issue an INT1 instruction, the 8088 will automatically generate an INT1 
after executing each instruction. This Single Step Interrupt is an invaluable debugging 
aid since the interrupt routine it runs is entirely up to you. You can have it dump a mem- 
ory location to the display, light a combination of LEDs, or anything else that will help 
you keep track of what your program is doing. 

If you’re pretty confident that you know where the problem is, you can replace any 
instruction with an INT instruction. Since this is only one byte long, it can replace any 
one of the 8088 instructions. This will let you run your diagnostic routine at any point 
in your program. It takes some work and EPROM programming to systematically work 
your way through suspect parts of your code but hey, no-one ever said it would be easy. 
If you think that’s difficult, try the same thing with another microprocessor! 
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The same debugging techniques apply to hardware. We added elements to our circuit 
in tiny increments to make sure each one of them would be working correctly. Not only 
that, but we thoroughly tested each subsection before we gave it our official okie-dokie 
and treated it as bug free. This can sometimes be done with hardware alone or, as is 
usually the case, with a couple of words of software. 

Any software that you write to test a new hardware addition to the circuit should 
be as simple as possible. A few MOVs, CMPs, JNZs, and some OUTs should be the 
extent of the instruction repertoire. A good example of this sort of thing was the way 
we went about adding the I/O ports to the board. You should use this as a model for 
your own circuit diagnostics. 

But of course, the more experienced you get, the more difference there'll be be- 
tween what you do and what I do. Circuit design is, in the final analysis, a creative activity 
and the more complex the job, the more ways there are of doing it. Final designs aren’t 
good or bad since the bottom line is whether or not they work. Any design can be made 
more elegant—it’s just a matter of putting in the time. But no design is elegant, or anything 
else for that matter, unless it works. That’s the absolute test. 

The circuit you have in front of you is a serious piece of design capable of doing 
anything you might ask of any microprocessor-based circuit. Now that you’ve taken it 
this far, you have all the things you need to take it further. You know exactly how it 
works and you understand why each design decision was made. You’ve got all of the 
understanding necessary to add, modify, or entirely rework the basic circuit. 

All you have to do is come up with an idea, apply the same type of reasoning and 
analysis we’ve gone through together and work out the solution. And take my word 
for it, if you’ve come this far, there’s absolutely nothing stopping you from going further 
on your own. You really can. Believe it. 
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A? 


So Now What? 


Ge QUESTION. IF YOU’VE MADE IT THIS FAR AND ARE CURRENTLY STARING AT THE 
world’s most tediously made digital clock, you deserve a couple of pats on the back. 
Understanding the basic ins and outs of microprocessor-based circuits isn’t hard, but 
it’s not as easy as. . . Say, opening a pack of gum, for instance. 

If nobody’s around to pat you on the back, you’ve got my official okie-dokie to do 
it yourself and consider it as coming from me. 

But this isn’t really the end of things—quite the contrary. By going through the system 
development in this book, you should have no trouble taking it any further. As a matter 
of fact, by far the most important lesson you should have learned from these pages is 
that the basic approach to designing around microprocessors isn’t really much different 
than any other kind of electronics. 

In a real sense, once you've got the basics of the design worked out and running, 
(like the schematic shown in Fig. 7-21), most of your bench time is going to be devoted 
to designing the circuitry needed to connect the microprocessor circuit to the real world. 
And that should be much more familiar territory. 

There’s no reason whatsoever why you can’t go out, pick any other microprocessor 
on the market, sit down, and work out a basic circuit to bring it to life. The steps involved 
are exactly the same ones we went through together. as we worked our way through 
the book. Remember that CPUs might differ in detail and capabilities, but when you get 
right down to it, the basics of the design are always the same. You need memory, control, 
and I/O. 

The only stumbling block you might find, and the one place where most people have 
trouble, is in writing software. But even that’s not too big a deal. You probably realize 
by now that I’ve only taken advantage of a small part of the 8088 instruction in writing 
the software for this book. If you’re used to assembler programming, you probably found 
a lot of the code to be overly simple. I couldn’t agree with you more since there are 
much more efficient ways of designing a digital clock, counting, and implementing a 
keyboard interrupt routine. But, there’s a reason for it. 

When you’re developing a system around a microprocessor, you want to keep the 
software as simple as possible to make troubleshooting as simple as possible. Sending 
one byte out a simple port may not be the last word in software elegance, but it’s a 
terrific tool for debugging hardware. There are alternatives, and big companies spend 
zillions of dollars on equipment to make those alternatives possible. 

If you’ve got that kind of cash you can do the same thing, but most people have 
a much more modest collection of test equipment. The one thing you’ll find that will 
be absolutely indispensable is an oscilloscope—not only can it make diagnostics a lot easier, 
but it’s really the only tool that lets certain tests be performed. Scopes aren’t cheap 
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but by forgetting about delayed sweep, being willing to accept a 20 MHz bandwidth, 
and hunting out closeouts, you can get by with spending less than four hundred bucks. 
_ Software skills, unfortunately, can be bought. The best approach is to get an 
introductory book on machine language programming for the microprocessor you’ re using. 
One nice thing about the 8088 is that it works in lots of PCs and, as a result, lots of 
people are writing the kind of books you need. One book you might want to look at is 
“IBM Assembly Language Simplified’ by Dr. Ruth Wessler (TAB #2939). It starts off 
at ground level and does a good job of introducing a large part of the 8088 instruction set. 

Designing with the 8088 also means there’s no shortage of software tools such as 
debuggers, assemblers, and so on. You can’t imagine how much of an advantage this 
is until you start hand coding bytes. You can do things this way but it’s much too tedious 
and a real waste of your undoubtedly valuable time. I know it’s a waste of mine. 

So, once again we turn to the question of quo vadis? as my friend Larry says. What 
kind of stuff do you design for the circuit now? You got me—it depends on what you 
want to do. 

There’s lots of available I/O on the board and the system maps are flexible enough 
to accommodate a varied amount of ROM and RAM. You’re the only one who knows 
what you have in mind. Things like a system controller or EPROM burner come to mind 
but that’s up to you. A couple of pieces of advice, however. 

It would be a bad idea to design a PC board for the circuit, since you’ll undoubtedly 
want to change it as you work out applications of your own. You might consider putting 
together a wire wrapped version of the circuit but, unless you want to find out about 
wire wrapping, I don’t see much point in doing it. 

Keeping the circuit on solderless breadboards will make it nice and easy to play around 
with changing it—and don’t forget about keeping notes . . . good notes. 

If you come up with some interesting stuff, drop me a note either through TAB 
or Radio Electronics Magazine and let me know about it. And if you’re having trouble, 
let me know what it is and I’ll see what I can do about helping you out. If you have 
a computer and modem, you can call 212-666-5015 and leave me a message on the bulletin 
board. I check it fairly frequently and I’ll leave you an answer. 

But we’ve finally come to the end. There’s lots more that can be said but there’s 
nothing more to say. The rest is up to you. So get to work. Don’t forget to stay in touch. 
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Appendix A 


My Bench 


LL THE DEVELOPMENT WORK THAT PRODUCED THE CIRCUITRY AND SOFTWARE IN THIS 

book was done with a fairly minimal amount of tools. You can overburden yourself 
with equipment and wind up spending more time wiring up test stuff than actually 
developing the circuit. 

I laid out the circuit exactly as shown in the placement diagrams in each chapter 
and used the same kind of solderless breadboards you probably have on your bench. 
A lot of people don’t like them because they’re so prone to noise and capacitance prob- 
lems, but it’s easier to deal with these problems than it is to change a wirewrapped board. 

In any event, here’s the setup I used. 


. QT59S and QT59B solderless breadboards. 
. A 100 MHz oscilloscope. 

. A 50 MHz digital storage scope. 

. A standard multimeter. 

. A homemade logic probe. 

. An IBM compatible computer. 

. A pure ASCII producing word processor. 

. Several different 8088 assemblers. 


CONDO FH NR 


It should be noted that the storage scope was only used to produce the drawings of actual 
waveforms and didn’t play any real part in the work of developing the circuit. 
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Appendix B 


The 8088 Instruction Set 


OST OF THE EMPHASIS IN THIS BOOK HAS BEEN ON THE HARDWARE ASPECTS OF THE 

8088. We’ve spent a lot of time putting together the pieces necessary to breathe 
life into the 8088, but haven’t devoted a lot of energy to the ins and outs of program- 
ming. Software is a big subject. 

All the programs used to test and exercise the circuitry has been written using only 
a small part of the 8088’s instruction set. I did this intentionally because I wanted it to 
be as easy to follow as possible. There’s no doubt that an experienced programmer would 
be able to get the same jobs done with much smaller listings. Chances are, however, 
that the code would be more difficult to follow. 

There’s nothing wrong with writing code in what seems to you to be an intuitive 
manner. Just as with hardware, the important thing is to first get something that works— 
elegance comes later. 

There’s no getting around the fact that you’ve got to come to grips with software 
in order to use the 8088—or any other microprocessor for that matter—but that’s not 
the job of this book. 

To help get you started, however, and to make it easier for you to understand the 
listings we used in developing the circuit, here’s a real down and dirty summary of the 
whole instruction set. Each page deals with one instruction and there are explanations 
and examples to show how the instruction is used and what it does. 

This is not a substitute for a good book on programming since we all know that there’s 
a world of difference between knowing what an instruction is and understanding how 
to put them together. 

The syntax for instructions that operate on two bytes or words is: 


Instruction Destination, Source 


and unless otherwise noted, both the destination and source may be any combination 
of registers, memory locations, or immediate data. 
AAA—ASCII Adjust for Addition 

This instruction converts the contents of the AL register into a valid unpacked deci- 
mal number. If you’re not sure about this, refer to the discussion of packed and unpacked 
decimal numbers in Chapter 4. 

It’s most often used when you’re adding two ASCII characters and want the result 
stored as an ASCII character. If the AX register contained 0733h and you executed the 
following instruction: 
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ADD AL,39h 


you would wind up with 076ch in AL. If you then executed an AAA, the result would 
be converted to an unpacked decimal and the whole number would be stored in AX. 
In this case, 33h and 39h are an ASCII 3 and 9 respectively and, added together as 
decimals give you 12. The 07 in the high nibble of AL would be changed to a zero and 
the low nibble would become a 2. The carry would be transferred to AH to convert the 
byte there from an 07h to an 08h. The final outcome of issuing the AAA would be to 
store 0802h in the AX register. The AAA instruction affects the Carry Flag and the 
Auxiliary Carry Flag. 

AAD—ASCII for Division 

In order to use this instruction, both AH and AL have to contain valid unpacked 
decimal numbers and you want to use the value there as the numerator in a division 
operation. When you issue an AAD the 8088 will convert the contents of AX to hex 
and input the result in AL. 

If you had stored 0802h in the AX register and issued an AAD, the 8088 would assume 
that the 02h in the AL register was the units digit and the 08h in AX was the tens digit. 
The result of the instruction would be to convert the 82 to a hex number so after the 
AAD had been executed, the AX register would contain a 0052h (the hex equivalent 
to a decimal 82). The AAD instruction affects the Sign Flag, Parity Flag, and Zero Flag. 
AAM—ASCII Adjust for Multiplication 

This instruction is similar to AAD but is used after multiplication to convert the hex 
number in AL to two unpacked decimal numbers in AX. It assumes that the two numbers 
you’ve just multiplied together are valid unpacked decimal numbers. 

If the result of a multiplication leaves 27h in AL, issuing an AAM will cause 0309h 
to be stored in AX. The AAM instruction affects the Sign Flag, Parity Flag, and Zero Flag. 
AAS—ASCII Adjust for Subtraction 

This is similar to the AAA instruction but is used after subtraction. It also assumes 
that the subtraction operation involved two valid unpacked decimal numbers. The result 
of the subtraction in the AX register will be converted to two unpacked decimal numbers. 

If the result of a subtraction leaves 063Ah, issuing an AAS will cause an 0504h to 
be stored in AX. The AAS instruction affects the Carry and Auxiliary Carry Flag. 
ADC—Add With Carry 

There are several variations to this instruction since the source and destination can 
be registers, memory locations, or immediate data. In general, the use of ADC is: 


ADC destination, source 


The destination and source values are added together and the result of the addition is 
stored in the destination. This instruction checks the current state of the Carry Flag 
as well. If the Carry Flag is set, ADC adds one to the result of the addition and updates 
the Carry Flag. The ADC instruction affects the Auxiliary Carry Flag, Carry Flag, 
Overflow Flag, Parity Flag, Sign Flag, and Zero Flag. 
ADD—Adadition 

This is similar to the ADC instruction but it doesn’t check the state of the Carry 
Flag during execution. The use of ADD is: 


ADD destination, source 
The destination and source can be several combinations of registers, memory locations, 
and immediate data. The ADD instruction affects the Auxiliary Carry Flag, Carry Flag, 


Overflow Flag, Parity Flag, Sign Flag, and Zero Flag. 
AND—Logical AND 
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This instruction performs a logical AND operation on any one of several operands. 
The syntax for this instruction is: 


AND destination, source 


The result of the operation is stored in the destination. The AND instruction affects 
the Carry Flag, Overflow Flag, Parity Flag, Sign Flag, and Zero Flag. 
CALL—CALL Subroutine 

This is similar to a GOSUB instruction in BASIC. When you issue a CALL instruction, 
the 8088 saves the Instruction Pointer and current Code Segment, and Flags on the 
stack. Once this is done, it begins executing the instructions at the specified destination. 

When it finds a RETurn instruction it pops the original Instruction Pointer, Code 
Segment, and Flags from the stack and resumes operation just past the CALL instruction. 

The location of the subroutine can be specified several different ways depending 
on whether the subroutine is located in the current segment. The CALL instruction has 
no affect on any flags. 

CBW —Convert a Byte to a Word 

The CBW instruction carries the sign of the AL register into the AH register to 
convert the single AL byte to a 16-bit value. 

If the high order bit of AL is a one, issuing a CBW will cause an FFh to be stored 
in AH. If the high order bit of AL is a zero, issuing a CBW will cause a 00h to be stored 
in AH. The CBW instruction has no affect on the flags. 

CLC—Clear the Carry Flag 

The CLC instruction clears the Carry Flag. Issuing a CLC causes a zero to be stored 
in the Carry Flag. The CLC instruction only affects the Carry Flag. 
CLD—Clear the Direction Flag 

The CLD instruction will cause a zero to be stored in the Direction Flag. This will 
result in having all of the the string instructions auto-increment the SI and DI registers. 
The CLD instruction only affects the Direction Flag. 

CLI—Clear Interrupt Enable Flag 

The CLI instruction stores a zero on the Interrupt Enable Flag. This causes the 
8088 to ignore any interrupt requests that show up on the INTR line. NMI requests, 
of course, are not disabled. The CLI instruction only affects the Interrupt Enable Flag. 
CMC—Complement the Carry Flag 

The CMC instruction causes the Carry Flag to change state. If it’s set, a CMC will 
clear it. Conversely, if it’s clear, a CMC will set it. The CMC instruction only affects 
the Carry Flag. 

CMP—Compare 

The CMP instruction will compare two values and store the result of that comparison 
in several flags. The two operands may be any of a variety of memory locations, registers, 
or immediate data. 

When a CMP is issued, the source is subtracted from the destination and the results 
are transferred to the flags. No change is made on the operands being compared. The 
CMP instruction affects the Carry Flag, Auxiliary Carry Flag, Overflow Flag, Parity Flag, 
Sign Flag, and Zero Flag. 

CMPS—Compare String 

The CMPS instruction compares the bytes or words whose locations are stored in 
the SI and DI registers and transfers the result of the comparison to the flags. 

The comparison is done by subtracting the destination from the source but neither 
of these two bytes or words are changed. The CMPS instruction affects the Carry Flag, 
Auxiliary Carry Flag, Overflow Flag, Parity Flag, Sign Flag, and Zero Flag. 
CWD—Convert Word to Doubleword 

The CWD instruction is similar to the CBW instruction. It extends the sign of the 
AX register into the DX register. If the high order bit of the AX register is a one, issuing 
a CWD will cause FFFFh to be stored in the DX register. If the high order bit of the 
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AX register is a zero, issuing a CWD will cause 0000h to be stored in the DX register. 
The CWD instruction has no affect on the flags. 
DAA—Decimal Adjust for Addition 

The DAA instruction will convert the contents of the AL register into two packed 
decimal (BCD) numbers. A DAA should only be used after you’ve added two packed 
decimal numbers. 

If you’re not clear about the difference between packed and unpacked decimal 
numbers, refer to the discussion on this subject in Chapter 4. If the AL register contains 
15h as a packed decimal and you add 26h to it, issuing a DAA instruction will convert 
the result in AL from a 3Bh to a 41h. The DAA instruction affects the Carry Flag, Auxiliary 
Carry Flag, Parity Flag, Sign Flag, and Zero Flag. 

DAS—Decimal Adjust for Subtraction 

The DAS instruction converts the value in AL to packed decimal (BCD) numbers. 
It assumes that the value in AL is the result of the subtraction of two valid packed deci- 
mal numbers. 

If the value that gets stored in AL is a 6Eh. After issuing a DAS, the value in AL 
will be converted to 68h. The DAS instruction affects the Carry Flag, Auxiliary Carry 
Flag, Parity Flag, Sign Flag, and Zero Flag. 

DEC—Decrement 

The DEC instruction subtracts one from the destination and stores the result in the 
destination. A DEC instruction may operate on a memory location or register. The DEC 
instruction affects the Overflow Flag, Auxiliary Carry Flag, Parity Flag, Sign Flag, and 
Zero Flag. 

DIV—Divide 

The DIV instruction will do an unsigned division of two 8- or 16-bit quantities. If 
8-bit division is done, the quotient will be in AL and the remainder will be in AH. If 16-bit 
division is done, the quotient will be in AX and the remainder will be in DX. The DIV 
instruction affects the Carry Flag, Auxiliary Carry Flag, Overflow Flag, Parity Flag, Sign 
Flag, and Zero Flag. 

ESC—Escape 

The ESC instruction has no affect on the 8088 and is treated exactly the same as 
a NOP except that it will cause the data at the addressed location to be put on the bus. 

The ESC is used as the means for coprocessors to identify their instructions when 
they appear on the data bus in much the same fashion as Escape sequences are sent 
to printers to control formatting. The ESC instruction has no affect on any flags. 
HLT—Halt 

The HLT instruction causes the 8088 to enter an idle state and keep on effectively 
executing a series of NOPs. The 8088 will leave the idle state if the reset line is activated, 
an NMI is received, or, (if interrupts are enabled), an interrupt request on the INTR 
line. The HLT instruction has no affect on any flags. 

IDIV—Integer Divide 

The IDIV instruction will do a signed division of two 8- or 16-bit quantities. The 
dividend may be a register or value stored in a memory location. If 8-bit division is done, 
the quotient will be in AL and the remainder will be in AH. If 16-bit division is done, 
the quotient will be in AX and the remainder will be in DX. The DIV instruction affects 
the Carry Flag, Auxiliary Carry Flag, Overflow Flag, Parity Flag, Sign Flag, and Zero Flag. 
IMUL—Integer Multiply 

The IMUL instruction will do a signed multiplication of two 8- or 16-bit quantities. 
The multiplicand may be a register or value stored in a memory location. If an 8-bit source 
is used, it’s multiplied by AL and the result is put in AH and AL. If a 16-bit source is 
used, it’s multiplied by AX and the result is put in AX and DX. The IMUL instruction 
affects the Carry Flag and Overflow Flag. 
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IN—Input a Byte or Word 

The IN instruction reads a value from an I/O port and puts it in the accumulator. 
Ports 0 through 255 may be specified directly but higher numbered ports must be 
addressed indirectly through the DX register. The IN instruction has no affect on any flags. 
INC—Increment 

The INC instruction adds one to the destination and stores the result in the 
destination. An INC instruction may operate on a memory location or register. The INC 
instruction affects the Overflow Flag, Auxiliary Carry Flag, Parity Flag, Sign Flag, and 
Zero Flag. 
INT—Interrupt 

The INT instruction causes the 8088 to execute the interrupt routine whose address 
has been stored in the interrupt vector table. 

The interrupt routine is identified by the following syntax: 


INT type number 


If you’re not clear about interrupts, refer to the discussions in Chapter 13. The INT 
instruction affects the Interrupt Flag and the Trap Flag. 
INTO—Interrupt on Overflow 

The INTO instruction will cause a type 4 interrupt to be generated if the Interrupt 
Flag has been set. If the Interrupt Flag is clear, the INTO instruction will be ignored. 
This is one of the predefined interrupts and is functionally the same as an INT 4 instruction. 
The INTO instruction has no affect on any flags. 
IRET—Return From Interrupt 

The IRET instruction is used at the end of interrupt routines. When the 8088 executes 
this instruction it expects the previous Instruction Pointer, Code Segment, and Flags 
to be available on the stack. The IRET instruction has no affect on any flags. 
JA/JNBE—Jump if Above / Jump if Not Below or Equal 

The JA instruction causes a program branch to be taken if both the Zero Flag and 
Carry Flag are zero. The JA/JNBE instruction has no affect on any flags. 
JB/JNAE—Jump if Below / Jump if Not Above or Equal 

The JB instruction causes a program branch to be taken if the Carry Flag is one. 
The JB/JNAE instruction has no affect on any flags. 
JBE/JNA—Jump on Below or Equal / Jump on Not Above 

The JBE instruction causes a program branch to be taken if either the Carry Flag 
or Zero Flag are one. The JBE instruction has no affect on any flags. 
JC—Jump on. Carry 

The JC instruction causes a program branch to be taken if the Carry Flag is one. 
The JC instruction has no affect on any flags. 
JCXZ—Jump if CX Register is Zero 

The JCXZ instruction causes a program branch to be taken if the CX register is zero. 
The JCXZ instruction has no affect on any flags. 
JE/JZ—Jump if Equal / Jump if Zero 

The JE instruction causes a program branch to be taken if the Zero Flag equals one. 
The JE instruction has no affect on any flags. 
JG/JNLE—Jump if Greater / Jump if Not Less or Equal 

The JG instruction causes a program branch to be taken if the Zero Flag is zero 
and the Sign Flag equals the Overflow Flag. The JG instruction has no affect on any flags. 
JGE/JNL—Jump if Greater or Equal / Jump if Not less 

The JGE instruction causes a program branch to be taken if the Sign Flag equals 
the Overflow Flag. The JGE instruction has no affect on any flags. 
JL/JINGE—Jump if Less / Jump if Not Greater or Equal 

The JL instruction causes a program branch to be taken if the Sign Flag is not equal 
to the Overflow Flag. The JL instruction has no affect on any flags. 
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JLE/JNG—Jump if Less or Equal / Jump if Not Greater 

The JLE instruction causes a program branch to be taken if the Zero Flag is one 
or the Sign Flag is not equal to the Overflow Flag. The JLE instruction has no affect 
on any flags. 

JMP—Jump 

The JMP instruction causes a program branch to be taken. It can be a jump to a 
new Code Segment and offset or just a new offset in the current segment. The new 
location can be specified by using register values, memory locations, or immediate data. 
The JMP instruction has no affect on any flags. 

JNC—Jump on Not Carry 

The JNC instruction causes a program branch to be taken if the Carry Flag is zero. 
The JNC instruction has no affect on any flags. 

JNE/JNZ—Jump if Not Equal / Jump if Not Zero 

The JNE instruction causes a program branch to be taken if the Zero Flag equals 
zero. The JNE instruction has no affect on any flags. 
JNO—Jump on Not Overflow 

The JNO instruction causes a program branch to be taken if the Overflow Flag is 
zero. The JNO instruction has no affect on any flags. 
JNS—Jump on Not Sign 

The JNS instruction causes a program branch to be taken if the Sign Flag is zero. 
The JNS instruction has no affect on any flags. 

JNP/JPO—Jump on Not Parity / Jump on Parity Odd 

The JNP instruction causes a program branch to be taken if the Parity Flag is zero. 
The JNP instruction has no affect on any flags. 

JO—Jump on Overflow 

The JO instruction causes a program branch to be taken if the Overflow Flag is one. 
The JO instruction has no affect on any flags. 

JP/JPE—Jump on Parity / Jump on Parity Equal 

The JP instruction causes a program branch to be taken if the Parity Flag is one. 
The JP instruction has no affect on any flags. 

JS—Jump on Sign 

The JS instruction causes a program branch to be taken if the Sign Flag is one. The 
JS instruction has no affect on any flags. 

LAHF—Load Register AH from the Flags Register 

The LAHF instruction copies some of the flags into the corresponding bit positions 
in the accumulator. The remaining bits are unaffected. 

Issuing a LAHF instruction transfers the Sign Flag to bit 7 of the accumulator, the 
Zero Flag to bit 6, the Auxiliary Carry Flag to bit 4, the Parity Flag to bit 2, and the 
Carry Flag to bit 0. The LAHF instruction has no affect on any flags. 

LDS—Load a Pointer using Register DS 

The LDS instruction causes the contents of a memory location to be loaded into 
a register and the contents of the next memory location to be loaded into the DS regis- 
ter. Issuing this instruction will cause four bytes (two words) to be transferred from 
memory locations to registers. The syntax for this instruction is: 


LDS register, memory location 


where the register is the named register to be loaded and the memory location is the 
location of the first two bytes to be transferred. The LDS instruction has no affect on 
any flags. 
LEA—Load Register with Offset Address 

The LEA instruction transfers the memory address to a register rather than 
transferring the value stored at that address. The LEA instruction is typically used in 
string handling routines since it can be used to load the location of a lookup or translate 
table to an index register. The LEA instruction has no affect on any flags. 
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LES—Load Pointer Using Register ES 

The LES instruction is similar to the LDS instruction except that the contents of 
- the second memory word is to be transferred to register ES. 

The LES instruction has no affect on any flags. 
LOCK- Issue the Bus Lock Signal 

The LOCK instruction is a maximum mode instruction that causes the 8088 to activate 
the LOCK pin. This is a prefix instruction that causes the LOCK pin to be active during 
the execution of the following instruction. The LOCK instruction has no affect on any flags. 
LODS—Load a String 

The LODS instruction is used in string processing. It transfers the value pointed 
to by the SI register to the accumulator. A LODS can operate on either a byte or word. 
Byte transfers are made to AL and word transfers are made to AX. Once the transfer 
is completed, the SI register is automatically updated in the direction indicated by the 
setting of the Direction Flag. The LODS instruction has no affect on any flags. 
LOOP—Loop 

The LOOP instruction is a prefix that uses the CX register as a counter to determine 
how many times to execute a particular routine. Each time the LOOP instruction is 
executed, it decrements the CX register. If the register has reached zero, the program 

will go on to the next instruction. If not, the routine indicated by LOOP will be executed 
again. The LOOP instruction is very similar to a JMP except that it uses the CX register 
to see whether the JMP should be taken. The LOOP instruction has no affect on any flag. 
LOOPZ/LOOPE—Loop While Equal / Loop While Zero 

The LOOPE instruction is similar to the LOOP instruction except that along with 
the check of the CX register, the LOOPE instruction will continue to execute the specified 
routine if the CX register is not zero and the Zero Flag is one. The LOOPE instruction 
has no affect on any flags. 

LOOPNZ/LOOPNE—Loop While Not Zero / Loop While Not Equal 

The LOOPW2Z instruction is similar to the LOOPE instruction except that it continues 
to execute the specified routine if the CX register is not equal to zero and the Zero Flag 
is zero. The LOOPNE instruction has no affect on any flags. 

MOV—Move 

The MOV instruction is one of the most used members of the 8088’s instruction 
set. It can operate on various combinations of memory locations, registers, and immediate 
in either byte or word size operands. The MOV instruction has no affect on any flags. 
MOVS—Move String 

The MOVS instruction transfers the byte of data pointed to by the SI register to 
the location pointed to by the DI register. Once the transfer is completed, it updates 
both the SI and DI registers. 

By using this instruction with the REP prefix, or with some sort of conditional test, 
large blocks of memory can be moved. The MOVS instruction has no affect on any flags. 
MUL—Multiply 

The MUL instruction does an unsigned multiplication operation on the value in the 
accumulator and the indicated source. This may be an immediate value or a number stored 
in a register or memory location. 

If the source is a byte, AL should contain the operator and the result will be stored 
in AH and AL. If the source is a word, AX should contain the operator and the result 
will be stored in DX and AX. The MUL instruction affects the Carry Flag and Overflow 
Flag. 

NEG—Negate 

The NEG instruction will subtract the value at the destination from zero and replace 
the original value with the result of the operation. 

The NEG instruction affects the Auxiliary Carry Flag, Carry Flag, Overflow Flag, 
Parity Flag, Sign Flag, and Zero Flag. 

NOP—No Operation 

The NOP instruction causes the CPU to do absolutely nothing for the next instruction 

cycle. The NOP instruction has no affect on any flags. 
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NOT 

The NOT instruction complements all the bits of the specified byte or word located 
in the indicated memory location or register. The NOT instruction has no affect on any 
flags. 
OR—Logical Or 

The OR instruction performs a logical OR operation on the specified bytes or words 
located in the indicated memory locations or registers and stores the result in the 
destination. The OR instruction affects the Carry Flag, Overflow Flag, Parity Flag, Sign 
Flag, and Zero Flag. 
OUT— Output 

The OUT instruction transfers the byte or word from the accumulator to the specified 
I/O port. Ports 0 through 255 may be specified directly but higher numbered ports must 
be addressed indirectly through the DX register. The OUT instruction has no affect on 
any flags. 
POP—Pop from the Stack 

The POP instruction transfers the word pointed to by the Stack Pointer to the 
destination indicated in the instruction. Once the operation is finished, the Stack Pointer 
is incremented by two. The POP instruction has no affect on any flags. 
POPF—Pop the Flags 

The POPF instruction transfers the word pointed to by the Stack Pointer to the 
Flags Register. Once the operation is finished, the Stack Pointer is incremented by two. 
It should be noted that this is the only way to change some of the flags, (the Trap Flag, 
etc.) The POPF instruction affects all the flags. 
PUSH—Push 

The PUSH instruction transfers the word at the indicated destination to the top of 
the stack and then decrements the Stack Pointer by two to point to the new top of the 
stack. The PUSH instruction has no affect on any flag. 
PUSHF—Push the Flags 

The PUSHF instruction transfers the current flags register to the top of the stack 
and then decrements the Stack Pointer by two to point to the new top of the stack. 
The PUSHF instruction has no affect on any flags. 
RCL—Rotate through Carry Left 

The RCL instruction rotates the bits at the specified location to the left by the number 
indicated in the instruction. The Carry Flag is included in the operation. If AL contains 
23h, the Carry Flag is one, and the specified count contained in the CL register is 4h, 
the following will happen when an RCL AL, CL is executed: 


Start i OO 2 0. 70-0, 1 al 
RCL 1 0 Oo reo70 (0-1 it 
REL 2 0 GUL 6 Jom 8 @ NN Eel ee a 
RCL 3 iL OO Os re tO: 0 
Finish RCL 4 0 O70 1 t 210 01 


The RCL instruction affects the Carry Flag and the Overflow Flag. 


RCR—Rotate through Carry Right 
The RCR instruction is identical to the RCL instruction except for the direction. 
The RCR instruction affects the Carry Flag and the Overflow Flag. 


REP—Repeat 

The REP instruction is a prefix that will cause the following string instructions to 
continue until the CX register has been decremented to zero. Each time the instruction 
is executed, the CX register is decremented by one. When the CX register equals zero, 
the program will fall through to the following instruction. The REP instruction has no 
affect on any flags. 
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23h 
47h 
8Eh 
1Ch 
39Ah 


REPE/REPZ—Repeat While Equal / Repeat While Zero 

The REPE instruction is similar to the REP instruction but it also checks the value 

- of the Zero Flag. REPE will continue execution of the string instruction as long as the 

Zero Flag is one. The REPE instruction has no affect on any flag. 
REPNE/REPNZ—Repeat While Not Equal / Repeat While Not Zero 

The REPNE instruction is similar to the REP instruction but it also checks the value 
of the Zero Flag. REPNE will continue execution of the string instruction as long as the 
Zero Flag is zero. The REPNE instruction has no affect on any flag. 
RET—Return 

The RET instruction is used to indicate the end of a subroutine or procedure branched 
to by a CALL instruction. When this instruction is executed, an appropriate number of 
bytes are popped off the stack to return program execution to the location immediately 
following the CALL. The RET instruction has no affect on any flag. 
ROL—Rotate Left 

The ROL instruction is very similar to the RCL instruction except that the Carry 
Flag is not used. The number of rotations to make is either one or the number specified 
in the CL register. The ROL instruction affects the Carry Flag and the Overflow Flag. 
ROR—Rotate Right 

The ROR instruction is identical to the ROL instruction with the exception of the 
direction of movement. The ROR instruction affects the Carry Flag and the Overflow Flag. 
SAHF-—Store AH Register in the Flag Register 

The SAHF instruction transfers bits 7, 6, 4, 2, and 0 from register AH to the corre- 
sponding bits in the Flags Register. The SAHF instruction affects the Auxiliary Carry 
Flag, Carry Flag, Parity Flag, Sign Flag, and Zero Flag. 
SAL/SHL—Shift Arithmetic Left/Shift Logical Left 

The SAL instruction performs a shift to the right and the number of shifts is either 
one or the number contained in the CL register. If AL contains 64h, and the specified 
count contained in the CL register is 3h, the following will happen when an SAL AL, 
CL is executed: 


Start O11 0 0 Pore 64h 
SAL 1 12-0 0 10 Oo C8h 
SAL 2 10: OF a0 O00 90h 

Finish SAL 3 0 0 1°02 00 0-0 20Ah 


The SAL instruction affects the Carry Flag, Overflow Flag, Parity Flag, Sign Flag, and 
Zero Flag. 
SAR—Shift Arithmetic Right 

The SAR instruction is identical to the SAL instruction except for the direction of 
movement. When an SAR is issued, the bits shift to the right and zeros are inserted 
at the left (into the high bit). The Sign bit (bit 8) is unaffected. The SAR instruction 
affects the Carry Flag, Overflow Flag, Parity Flag, Sign Flag, and Zero Flag. 
SBB—Subtract with Borrow 

The SBB instruction subtracts the source from the destination and can do either 
byte or word operations. If the Carry Flag is a one, one is subtracted from the result 
of the subtraction in the destination. The SBB instruction affects the Auxiliary Carry 
Flag, Carry Flag, Overflow Flag, Parity Flag, Sign Flag, and Zero Flag. 
SCAS—Scan String 

The SCAS instruction compares the data at a memory location pointed to by the 
Destination Index with the contents of the accumulator. The operation may be on either 
a byte or word. The comparison is made by subtracting the data from the accumulator 
but neither of these bytes are changed. The result of the comparison is indicated by 
changes in the Flags Register and DI is updated in accordance with the setting of the 
Direction Flag. By combining this instruction with the REP prefix, rapid searches may 
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be made through tables of data. The SCAS instruction affects the Auxiliary Carry Flag, 
Carry Flag, Overflow Flag, Parity Flag, Sign Flag, and Zero Flag. 
SEG—Override Segment Register 

The SEG prefix causes the next instruction to use the segment in the SEG instruction 
to calculate to the absolute address of the data. The SEG instruction has no affect on 
any flags. 

SHR—Shift Logical Right 

The SHR instruction is similar to the SAR instruction except that all eight bits are 
affected by the shift as opposed to seven bits in the SAR instruction. The SHR instruction 
affects the Carry Flag, Overflow Flag, Parity Flag, Sign Flag, and Zero Flag. 
STC—Set the Carry Flag 

The STC instruction causes a one to be stored in the Carry Flag. The STC instruction 
affects only the Carry Flag. 
STD—Set the Direction Flag 

The STD instruction causes a one to be stored in the Direction Flag. This means 
that string instructions will auto-decrement the Source Index and Destination Index 
Registers. The STD instruction affects only the Direction Flag. 

STI—Set the Interrupt Enable Flag 

The STI instruction will store a one on the Interrupt Enable Flag. This means that 
the 8088 will recognize all interrupts on the INTR line. The STI instruction only affects 
the Interrupt Enable Flag. 

STOS—Store String 

The STOS instruction will transfer a byte or word from the accumulator to the 
destination addressed by the Destination Index Register. Once the transfer is completed, 
DI will be updated in accordance with the setting of the Direction Flag. The STOS 
instruction has no affect on any flags. 

SUB—Subtract 

The SUB instruction will subtract the source from the destination and place the re- 
sult in the destination. Both the destination and source may be specified as either mem- 
ory locations or registers. The source may additionally be specified to be immediate data. 
The SUB instruction affects the Auxiliary Carry Flag, Carry Flag, Overflow Flag, Parity 
Flag, Sign Flag, and Zero Flag. 

TEST—Test 

The TEST instruction will perform a logical AND of the destination and the source. 
The result of the operation will be reflected in the Flag Register but both the destination 
and source will remain unchanged. 

If a test instruction is followed by a JNZ, the jump will be made if both the destination 
and source have ones in corresponding bit positions. The TEST instruction can be used 
with either byte or words and may incorporate either memory locations, registers, or 
immediate data. The TEST instruction affects the Carry Flag, Overflow Flag, Parity 
Flag, Sign Flag, and Zero Flag. 

WAIT—Wait 

The WAIT instruction causes the 8088 to enter an idle state and remain there while 
the TEST line remains active (low). This is a convenient way for external devices to 
place the 8088 on hold until they have completed their operation. The TEST line is also 
a useful device when new hardware is being debugged since the 8088 can be halted 
temporarily at specific points to examine the state of the bus. The TEST instruction 
has no affect on any flags. 

XCHG—Exchange 

The XCHG instruction will cause the destination and source to swap their contents. 
The contents may be a byte or word and either the source or destination (or both) may 
be a register. The XCHG instruction has no affect on any flags. 

XLAT—Translate 

The XLAT instruction lets the 8088 perform a table lookup operation by replacing 

the byte in the accumulator with a byte from a table whose starting location is pointed 
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to by the BX register. The table may be a maximum of 256 bytes long. The initial value 
in AL is used as the offset into the table and is ultimately replaced by the byte located 
at the offset. The XLAT instruction has no affect on any flags. 
XOR—Exclusive OR 

The XOR instruction performs a logical exclusive OR of the source and destination 
and stores the result in the destination. Both the source and destination may be any 
needed combination of registers or memory locations. The source may also be immediate 
data. The XOR instruction affects the Carry Flag, Overflow Flag, Parity Flag, Sign Flag, 
and Zero Flag. 
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A 

AAA, 46 

AAD, 46, 240 

AAM, 46, 240 

AAS, 46, 240 

accumulator, 9, 46 

ADC, 46, 240 

ADD, 40, 46, 240 

addition operations, 46 
address latch enable, 30, 31 
address latches, 54 
address pins, 20-23, 72 
addressing, 18 

ALE, 72, 79 

AND, 40, 41, 240 
application software, 192 
architecture, 6-19 

arithmetic instructions, 46-49 
arithmetic logic unit (ALU), 1 
ASCIl, 47 

assembler, 57 

auxiliary carry flag, 14 


B 

base pointer, 9, 10, 12 

BASIC, 36, 40 

basic 8088 circuit 
adding the 8088, 69-71 
block diagram of circuit in, 70 
complete schematic of, 98 
demultiplexing the bus, 73-74 
firmware for, 90-96 
input-output for, 88-909 
memory addition, 80-88 
segment registers in, 15 
testing of, 72-73, 92-93, 96-97 

binary numbers, signed vs. 

unsigned, 48 

BIOS, 191, 192 

bit manipulation instructions, 40-41 

buffering circuit, 75, 77 

bus demultiplexing, 75, 77 

bus interface unit (BIU), 6 

buses, demultiplexing, 73-74 


Cc 

CALL, 41, 42, 134, 241 

carry flag, 14 

CBW, 46, 241 

central processor unit, 55 

character generator, 122-123 

circuits 
anatomy of, 56-67 
construction of, 71-72 
design of, 53 

CLC, 44, 241 

CLD, 43, 44, 241 

CLI, 44, 241 
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clocks, 24, 55, 61-67, 135-140, 192 
circuit construction, 137 
circuit schematic, 136 
hardware consideration for, 136 
maintenance of, 200-214 
NMI waveforms for, 213 
waveform for, 79 

CMC, 241 

CMOS, 23, 31, 143 

CMP, 39, 46, 241 

CMPS, 241 

code, 19 
relocatable, 19 

code segment, 15, 19 

common leg keyboards, 142 

computer, |BM-compatible, 56 

connections, 72 

control logic, memory, schematic 
and truth table for, 84 

control pins, 23-35 

control registers, 10-15 

control signals, 22 

counters, 1 

CPU control instructions, 43-45 

CWD, 46, 241 


D 

DAA, 46, 242 

DAS, 46, 242 

data access instructions, 37-40 

data enable, 30, 31 

data latches, 55 

data pins, 72 

data registers, 9 

data segment, 15, 19, 38 

data sheets, 56 

data transfer instructions, 37-40 

data transfer rates, 4 

data transmit-receive, 30, 31 

DEBUG.COM, 57 

DEC, 41, 43, 46, 242 

decimal adjust for addition, 46 

decimal numbers, packed and 

unpacked, 47 

decoding, 222, 223 

decoding circuit, 106 

demultiplexing, 22, 31, 73-74 

destination index, 10, 50, 51 

digital clock program, 205-212 

digital multiplexing routine, program 

for, 199 

direction flag, 15, 43, 50, 51 

display board, 217 

display latching, 215-220 

displays, 119-134, 192 
character generator for, 122-123 
circuit construction, 125-129 


diagnostic program for, 129-134 
hardware considerations, 120 
I-O line assignments for, 121 
latching (see display latching) 
latching time waveforms, 213 
multiplexing, 123-124 
placement diagram, 127 
refreshing, 197 
schematic, 125 
updating routine, 204 

DIV, 46, 242 

division instructions, 46, 48 

DONE, 39 

dynamic RAM, 33, 229-233 


E 
8088 
8284 clock generator added to, 69 
architecture of, 6-19 
basic circuit using, 54 
block diagram of, 8 
circuit anatomy, 56-67 
clock requirements, 24 
components of, 4 
connections made to, 72 
description of, 3 
hardware design with, 53 
initial circuit for, 68-69 
instruction set for, 36-52, 239-249 
interrupts and, 153-175 
parts assembly, 68-99 
pinouts for, 20-35 
placement diagram for, 71 
power requirements, 4 
registers in, 9 
reset activity, 73 
run time, 4, 5 
system construction, 191-214 
8255 PPI, 102, 107, 143, 147, 189 
block diagram, 104 
connections, 112, 118 
decoding circuit, 106 
pinouts, 103 
sequencing program, 115-116 
test program, 113 
8259 programmable interrupt 
controller, 168 
connections, 172 
diagnostic program, 185-189 
keyboard connections, 174 
mapping, 166, 169, 177 
pinouts, 157 
programming, 159, 178 
8284 clock generator, 24, 61-64, 70, 
136, 143 
8088 connected to, 69 
placement diagram for, 65 
schematic for, 64 


waveforms for, 66 
end of interrupt command, 162 
EPROM, 56, 122-126, 225 
equipment, 56 
error checking, 14 
ESC, 44, 242 
execution unit, 6, 9 
external operations, 44 
extra segment, 15, 19 


F 

firmware, 90-96 

flags, 7, 13, 14, 44 

flip-flops, 1 

flow control instructions, 41-43 
FORTH, 40 

frequency counter, 56 

frequency division circuit, 138-139 
fully nested mode, 162 


G 


gates, 1 
general purpose timing, 135-140 


H 

hardware design, 53-55 
hex code, 47 

HLT, 44, 242 

HMOS, 23 

HOLD, 33, 34 

HOLDA, 33, 34 


l 
IDIV, 46, 242 
IF-THEN, 41 
IMUL, 46, 242 
IN, 37, 39, 243 
INC, 46, 243 
index registers, 9-10 
initial circuit, 68-69 
initialization command words (ICW), 
159, 178 
input-output, 55, 88-90, 192 
basic control for, 102 
BIOS, 191 
circuit construction, 107-111 
decoding, 105 
display assignments for, 121 
enhanced, 101-118 
further improvements to, 117-118 
mapping, 223 
memory, 32 
placement diagram for, 91, 108 
schematic of, 90, 103 
testing, 111, 113 
instruction decoder, 1, 2 
instruction pointer, 10 
instruction queue, 6, 7 
instruction set, 2, 36-52, 239, 249 
instructions, 1, 2 
arithmetic, 46-49 
bit manipulation, 40-41 
CPU control, 43-45 
data access, 37-40 
data transfer, 37-40 
division, 46 
flow control, 41-43 
parallel processing of, 7 
processing of, 6 


rotate, 40 
shift, 40 
string, 49-52 
INT, 44, 243 
interpreter, 2 
interrupt acknowledge, 26 
interrupt enable flag, 14 
interrupt on overflow, 14 
interrupt operations, 44 
interrupt request, 26 
interrupt timing waveforms, 27 
interrupts, 153-163 
8259 and, 157, 159, 178, 185-189 
assigment of, 156 
basic operation of, 176-178 
external circuit for, 170 
general description of, 154-156 
hardware for, 157, 164-175 
initialization command words 
(ICW), 178 
mapping, 164 
operational command words 
(OCW), 180-182 
placement diagram for external, 
les) 
predefined, 193-194 
routine mapping, 183 
software setup for, 183 
starting addresses for, 155 
timing waveforms, 158, 175 
use of, 172-175 
vector table, 155, 183 
working with, 176-190 
INTO, 44, 243 
IRET, 44, 243 


J 
jump commands, 154, 39-43, 243, 
244 


K 

KBDAT, 189 

KBDRD signal, 147 

keyboards, 141-152192 
8259 connection, 174 
circuit construction, 144-147 
clock and output waveforms, 151 
main circuit communications, 

147-152 

matrixed vs. common leg, 142 
placement diagram, 145 
test program, 148-150 


L 

LAHF, 244 

latches, 30, 31, 55, 215 

LDS, 244 

LEA, 244 

LES, 245 

LISP, 40 

load string, 51 

LOCK, 35, 44, 45, 245 

LODS, 51, 245 

logic probe, 56 

logical addressing, 18 

logical operations, bit manipulation 
instructions, 40 

LOOP, 41, 42, 43, 50, 245 

loop operations, 42, 153 

LOOPE, 42, 245 

LOOPNE, 42, 245 


LOOPNZ, 42, 245 
LOOPZ, 42, 245 


machine code, 36 
machine cycle, 4 
mapping 
8259, 166 
display latching and, 222 
interrupts, 164, 183 
ROM, 225 
mask mode, 181 
matrixed keyboards, 142 
maximum mode, 25, 29, 30, 34, 35, 
45 
memory, 1, 192 
additional, 228 
board placement diagram for, 85 
control logic schematic for, 84 
segment location of, 16, 17 
truth table for control logic, 84 
memory maps, 222 
microprocessors, definition of, 1-3 
minimum mode, 25, 29, 30, 35, 45 
MJ2955 PNP transistor, 58, 59 
mnemonics, 37 
Morse code, 38 
MOV, 39, 41, 51, 245 
move string, 50 
MOVS, 50, 245 
MUL, 46, 245 
multimeter, 56 
multiplexing, 123-124, 199 
multiplication operations, 46, 48 


N 

NEG, 46, 245 

negative flag, 14 

NMI circuit, 195-197 
clock maintenance and, 200-214 
digital clock program, 205-212 
placement diagram, 198 

non-maskable interrupt, 27, 28, 204 

NOP, 44, 45, 245 

NOT, 40, 246 


O 


offset addresses, 18 

operational command words (OCW), 
159, 180-182 

operations, 40, 44, 46 

OR, 40, 246 

oscilloscopes, 56 

OUT, 37, 39, 246 

overflow flag, 14 


Pp 

packed-unpacked decimal numbers, 
47 

parallel processing, 7 

parasitic oscillation, 77 

parity flag, 14 

parts assembly, 68-99 

PASCAL, 40 

physical addressing, 18 

pinouts, 20-35 

pipeline, 6 

pointer registers, 9-10 

polling, 153, 181 

POP, 246 
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POPF, 246 

ports, 101, 119 

power supply, 57-61 

predefined interrupts, 193-194 

primitives, 1, 49 

program counter, 13 

programmable peripheral interface, 
104 

PROM, 122 

PUSH, 246 

PUSHF, 246 


Q 


queue status, 35 
queueing, 6, 7 


R 
random access memory (RAM), 55 
dynamic, 229-233 
static, 234 
RCL, 40, 246 
RCR, 40, 246 
read only memory (ROM), 55 
mapping, 225 
READY, 25, 26, 135 
refreshing, 33, 197 
registers, 7, 9 
control, 10-15 
data, 9 
index, 9-10 
pointer 9-10 
segment, 15-19 
Status, 13 
relative addressing, 19 
relocatable code, 19 
REP, 50, 52, 246 
REPE, 52, 247 
REPNE, 52, 247 
REPNZ, 247 
REPZ, 247 
request-grant, 35 
RESET, 28, 29, 69, 72 
RET, 39, 41, 42, 43, 247 


1N4003 diode, 58 
1N914 diode, 61 
1N914 switching diode, 91, 144 


2708 chip, 122 
2716 chip, 86, 122, 128 
2N6594 PNP transistor, 58 


4051 diode ROM, 91, 94, 95, 151 
4514 decoder, 142-144, 146 


5369EST oscillator divider, 196, 197 
6116, 86-87 


68000 chip, 15, 18 
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ROL, 40, 247 
ROR, 40, 247 
ROTATE, 40, 41 
RS-232 port, 119 
run times, 4, 5 


S 

SAHF, 247 

SAL, 40, 247 

SAR, 40, 247 

SBB, 46, 247 

scan string, 51 

SCAN subroutine, 215 
SCAS, 51, 247 

SEG, 248 

SEGMENT, 134 

segment registers, 15-19 
selection, 223 

sequencing program, 115 
set interrupt enable flag, 44 
SETUP, 39 

seven-segment display, 124 
SHIFT, 40, 41 

SHL, 40, 247 

SHR, 40, 248 

sign flag, 14 
signed-unsigned binary numbers, 48 
SMC, 44 

SMP, 42 

software: instruction set, 36-52 
source index, 10, 50, 51 
special fully nested mode, 162 
special mask mode, 181 
stack pointer, 9, 10 

stack segment, 15, 19 
stacks, 10, 11 

START, 39, 134 

static RAM, 234 

status outputs, 35 

status registers, 13 

status signal output, 33 
STC, 44, 248 

STD, 43, 44, 248 

STI, 39, 44, 248 


Parts List 


741 op amp, 57 

74LS00 quad NAND gate, 80, 88 

74LS02 quad NOR gate, 107, 110 

74LS04 hex inverter, 80, 87, 218 

74LS08 quad AND gate, 107, 110, 
171 

74LS138 decoder, 126, 128, 168, 
ZA 

74LS240 octal inverting buffer, 217, 
218, 221 

74LS244 octal buffer, 91, 137, 140 

74LS245 octal bus transceiver, 73, 
74, 76 

74LS259 addressable latch, 105, 
107, 111 

74LS32 quad or gate, 107, 109, 148, 
170 

74LS373 octal d type latch, 73-76, 


STOS, 51, 248 

string instructions, 49-52 
string registers, 13 

SUB, 40, 46, 248 

system clock, 4 

system construction, 191-214 
system equates, 203 


i 
20-bit address, 16, 17 

T cycle, 4 

TEST, 27, 28, 40, 41, 43, 135, 248 


. timing parameters, 4 


timing pins, 23 

top down stack, 10 

trap flag, 15 
troubleshooting, 70, 233-235 
TTL, 31, 143 


U 


unconditional operations, 42 
update display program, 202 


Vv 
vector tables, 27, 155, 177, 183, 193 
VLSI, 3 


WwW 
WAIT, 44, 45, 248 
WRITE, 32 


X 

XCHG, 248 

XLAT, 37, 38, 39, 52, 248 
XOR, 40, 249 


Z 
Z-80 chip, 21 
zero flag, 14 


89, 92, 101, 144, 146, 217, 219 
74LS393 dual binary counter, 137, 
138, 140 
74LS44, 95 
7805 regulator chip, 57, 59 


8255 PPI, 102-107, 112-118, 143, 
147, 168, 189 

8259 programmabie interrupt 
controller, 157-159, 
166-178,185-189 

8284 clock generator, 24, 61-69, 70, 
136, 143 

8080 chip, 21, 23 

8085 chip, 21, 23 

8086 chip, 3, 21 

8288 bus controller, 34 
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Provides practical projects designed to use the popular 
CMOS family of integrated circuits. Horn presents a general 
introduction to CMOS ICs and technology . . . provides full 
schematics including working diagrams and parts lists . . 
. Offers construction hints as well as suggestions for proj- 
ect variations and combinations. This book discusses: the 
basics of digital electronics, safe handling of CMOS devices, 
breadboarding, tips on experimenting with circuits, and 
more. You'll find signai generator and music-making 
projects, time-keeping circuits, game circuits, and a host of 
other miscellaneous circuits. 224 pp., 226 illus. 
Paper $20.95 Hard $26.95 
Book No. 2995 


O MASTER HANDBOOK OF 1001 PRACTICAL 
ELECTRONICS CIRCUITS SOLID-STATE EDITION— 
Edited by Kendall Webster Sessions 

Tested and proven circuits that you can put to 
immediate use in a full range of practical applications! You'll 
find circuits ranging from battery chargers to burglar alarms, 
from test equipment to voltage multipliers, from power 
supplies to audio amplifiers, from repeater circuits to 
transceivers, transmitters, and logic circuits. Whatever your 
interest or electronics specialty, the circuits you need are 
here, ready to be put to immediate use. 420 pp., 1007 illus. 
Paper $21.95 Hard $28.95 
Book No. 2980 


O ELECTRONIC DATABOOK—4th Edition—Rudolf F. 
Graf 

If it’s electronic, it’s here—current, detailed, and 
comprehensive! Use this book to broaden your electronics 
information base. Revised and expanded to include all up- 
to-date information, the fourth edition of Electronic Data-book 
will make any electronic job easier and less time-consuming. 
This edition includes information that will aid in the design 
of local area networks, computer interfacing structure, and 
more! 528 pp., 131 illus. 
Paper $25.95 Hard $34.95 
Book No. 2958 


[L] ALARMS: 55 ELECTRONIC PROJECTS AND 
CIRCUITS—Charles D. Rakes 

Make your home or business a safer place to live and 
work—for a price you can afford. Almost anything can be 
monitored by an electronic alarm circuit—from detecting 
overheating equipment to low fluid levels, from smoke in a 
room to an intruder at the window. This book is designed 
to show you the great variety of alarms that are available. 
There are step-by-step instructions, work-in-progress 
diagrams, and troubleshooting tips and advice for building 
each project. 160 pp., 150 illus. 
Paper $15.95 Hard $19.95 
Book No. 2996 


CO FIBEROPTICS AND LASER HANDBOOK-—2nd 
Ed.—Edward L. Safford, Jr. and John A. McCann 
Explore the dramatic impact that lasers and fiberoptics 
have on our daily lives—PLUS, exciting ideas for your own 
experiments! Now, with the help of experts Safford and 
McCann, you'll discover the most current concepts, 
practices, and applications of fiberoptics, lasers, and 
electromagnetic radiation technology. Included are terms 
and definitions, discussions of the types and operations of 
current systems, and amazingly simple experiments you can 
conduct! 240 pp., 108 illus. 
Paper $19.95 Hard $24.95 
Book No. 2981 


HOW TO DESIGN SOLID-STATE CIRCUITS—2nd 
Edition—Mannie Horowitz and Delton T. Horn 

Design and build useful electronic circuits from scratch! 
The authors provide the exact data you need on every as- 


pect of semiconductor design . . . performance 
characteristics . . . applications potential . . . operating 
reliability . . . and more! Four major categories of 


semiconductors are examined: Diodes. . . Transistors. . . 
Integrated Circuits ... Thyristors. This second edition is 
filled with procedures, advice, techniques, and background 
information. All the hands-on direction you need to under- 
stand and use semiconductors in all kinds of electronic 
devices is provided. Ranging from simple temperature- 
sensitive resistors to integrated circuit units composed of 
multiple microcircuits, this new edition describes a host of 
the latest in solid-state devices. 380 pp., 297 illus. 
Paper $19.95 Hard $24.95 
Book No. 2975 


O =©©20 INNOVATIVE ELECTRONICS PROJECTS FOR 
YOUR HOME—Joseph O’Connell 

O’Connell carefully guides the budding inventory and 
enhances the ability of the experienced designer. This book 
is a no-nonsense approach to building unusual yet practical 
electronic devices. More than just a collection of 20 projects, 
this book provides helpful hints and sound advice for the 
experimenter and home hobbyist. Particular emphasis is 
placed on unique yet truly useful devices that are justifiably 
time- and cost-efficient. Projects include a protected outlet 
box (for your computer system) . . . a variable ac power 
controller . ..a remote volume control .. . a fluorescent bike 
light . . . and a pair of active minispeakers with built-in 
amplifiers. 256 pp., 130 illus. 
Paper $15.95 Hard $21.95 
Book No. 2947 


Other Bestsellers From TAB 


500 ELECTRONIC IC CIRCUITS WITH PRACTICAL 
APPLICATIONS—James A. Whitson 

More than just an electronics book that provides circuit 
schematics or step-by-step projects, this complete 
sourcebook provides both practical electronics circuits AND 
the additional information you need about specific 
components. You will be able to use this guide to improve 
your IC circuit-building skills as well as become more famil- 
iar with some of the popular ICs. 336 pp., 600 illus. 
Paper $22.95 Hard $28.95 
Book No. 2920 


(J HOWTO MAKE PRINTED CIRCUIT BOARDS, WITH 
17 PROJECTS—Calvin Graf 

Now you can achieve the polished look of skillfully 
etched and soldered boards with the help of Calvin Graf. 
This book explains thoroughly and in plain English, 
everything you need to know to make printed circuit boards 
(PCBs). Key subjects include: getting from an electronic 
schematic to a PCB, etching a printed circuit board, clean- 
ing, drilling, and mounting electronic parts, soldering, and 
desoldering project kits. 224 pp., 177 illus. 
Paper $18.95 Hard $23.95 
Book No. 2898 


(1 THE ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY OF 
ELECTRONICS—4th Edition—Rufus P. Turner and Stan 
Gibilisco 

This collection of terms is THE most comprehensive 
dictionary available. Featuring more than complete 
definitions, this fourth edition is packed with over 450 detailed 
drawings and diagrams. Including all practical electronics 
and computer terms, it is as up-to-date as the latest advances 
in the field itself! 640 pp., 584 illus. 
Paper $24.95 Hard $36.95 
Book No. 2900 


O BEYOND THE TRANSISTOR: 133 ELECTRONICS 
PROJECTS—Rufus P. Turner and Brinton L. Rutherford 
Strongly emphasized in this 2nd edition are the essential 
basics of electronics theory and practice. This is a guide that 
will give its reader the unique advantage of being able to 
keep up to date with the many rapid advances continuously 
taking place in the electronics field. It is an excellent 
reference for the beginner, student, or hobbyist. 240 pp., 
173 illus. 
Paper $12.95 Hard $16.95 
Book No. 2887 


Send $1 for the new TAB Catalog describing over 1300 titles currently in print and receive a coupon worth 


$1 off on your next purchase from TAB. 
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Building the 8088 Circuit 


If you’re interested in building the circuits described in this book but don’t want to type in the 
programs yourself, you can order a disk with all the software listed in the book. This disk contains 
the source code and object code as well as hex dumps of all the programs. 

Having the code on a disk eliminates the possibility of typing or assembly errors and the 
included object code is ready to be burned in an EPROM 

If you don’t want to burn EPROMs yourself, you can order any of the preprogrammed EPROMs 
described below. 

The disks and EPROMS are guaranteed to be free of any manufacturing defects and will be 
replaced at no charge within 30 days of purchase. 

The software listings are available on 3.5 or 5.25 inch disks for either |BM compatible computers 
(PC/XT/AT,PS/2) or the Apple II series of computers. 

Please send $19.95 for each 5 1/4 inch disk, $24.95 for each 3 1/2 inch disk, and $19.95 
for each EPROM, pilus $1.50 shipping and handling. 


ee ee ee ee Se aa 
I’m interested. Send me: 


The disk in the following format: 


Apple 3.5 Apple 5.25 IBM 3.5 IBM 5.25 
The foliowing preprogrammed EPROMs: 

_____ MATRIX. BIN (Figure #7-18) ______ 8255.BIN (Figure #8-7) 

_____ COUNT.BIN (Figure #9-7) ____ KBTEST1.BIN (Figure #11-5) 


_____. KEYBOARD.BIN (Figure #14-3) CLOCK.BIN (Figure #15-6) 
____ CHARGEN.BIN (The character generator for the display) 


TAB BOOKS catalog ($1.00) (with a coupon worth $1.00 on your next TAB 
purchase) 


Check/Money Order enclosed for$_____~—~——_— plus $1.50 shipping and handling for each 
order. 

[] VISA (© MasterCard (CC) American Express 

Account No. __Ci‘C«#@EX#*pile@es 


Name 

Address 

City. = C“(i‘i‘“‘CS tate 
Signature 


Zip 


Mail To: TAB BOOKS Inc. 
Blue Ridge Summit, PA 17294-0850 


OR CALL TOLL-FREE TODAY: 1-800-822-8158 
IN PENNSYLVANIA AND ALASKA CALL: 717-794-2191 


(In PA, NY, and ME add applicable sales tax. Orders subject to credit approval. Orders outside U.S. must be 
prepaid with international money orders in U.S. dollars.) 
*Prices subject to change without notice. 
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Project Book 


Robert Grossblatt 


A hands-on course in microprocessor-based design, 
from one of the most widely-read authors in electronics! 


When microprocessor chips began to show up on the electronic parts market at 
reasonable prices, the lives of countless electronics hobbyists were.changed forever. The 
availability of microprocessors means that you can sit at your own workbench and design 
circuits using the same techniques and, for the most part, the same hardware used by 
large design teams. You can introduce the wonders of the microprocessor into your own 
projects, and this book will show you how to doit. ~ 

Robert Grossblatt, author of the popular ‘‘Drawing Board”’ column in Radio-Electronics® 
magazine, lends his expertise and refreshingly humorous style to this timely guide to 
designing with microprocessors. He leads you step-by-step through the design and 
construction of an 8088 controller and 17 hardware and software enhancements. When 
you have finished this book, you will have both a useful microprocessor-based controller 
and the knowledge and skills you need to build circuits around microprocessors in projects 
of your own design. 

Some of the many topics presented include: ¢ 8088 architecture, pinouts, and 
instructions « Designing hardware ¢ Assembly ¢ Adding Input/Output (I/O) « Adding 
a display ¢ Interrupts 

You'll also find complete coverage of such topics as: using dynamic memory; running 
the system on batteries; turning the system into a smart terminal; protecting the system 
with buffers; and troubleshooting each component. In addition, there is a section of the 
book devoted to applications for the controller. Some of these practical ideas include a 
remote control, a timer, a home security system, an appliance controller, an ASCII keyboard- 
character display, and more. 

Robert Grossblatt is also the author of the projects included in TAB’s Radio-Electronics®: 
From ‘“‘Drawing Board”’ to Finished Project (#3133). 
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ISBN 0-8&30b-0271-2 
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